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BOOK II. 

THE 

HISTORY 

OP THE 

CARTHAGINIANS^ 



PART 11. 

•BCT. II. DISSENSIONS BETWEEN THE CARTHAGIKIAKS AKD 
MASINIBSA, KING OF NCMIDIA. 

Among the conditions of the peace gnmted to the Carthaginians, 
there was one which enacted, that they should restore to Masinissa 
an the territories and cities he possessed before the war ; and far- 
ther, Scipio, to reward the zeal and fidelity which that monarch had 
shown towards the Romans, had added to his dominions those of 
Syphax. This present afterwards gave rise to disputes and quarrels 
between the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were both kings in 
Nomidia, but reigned over different nations. The subjects of Sy- 
phax were called Massesuli, and their capital was Cirtha. Those 
of Masinissa were the Massyli : but they are better known by the 
Ddnie of Numidians, which was common to them both. Their prin 
cipal strength consisted in tlieir cavalry. They always rode with- 
out^saddles, and some even without bribes, whence Virgfil calls them 
^umidcs infrcem.* 

In the beginning of the second punic war,t Syphax siding with 
the Romans, Gak, the father of Masinissa, to check the career of 
BO powerful ^ neighbour, thought it his interest to join the Cartha- 
ginians, and accordingly sent out against Syphax a powerful army 
under the conduct of his son, at that time but seventeen years of age. 
Syphax, being overcome in a battle, in which it is said he lost 
30,000 men, escaped into Maoritttnia. However, the face of things 
was afterwards greatly changed. 

• iEn. L W. ▼«. 41. t Uv. I. xxlv. n. 48, 40 
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Masinissa, after his father's death, was often reduced to the brink 
of ruin;* being driven from his kingdom by a usurper; pursued 
warmly by Sypbax ; in danger every instant of falling into the hands 
of his enemies; destitute of forces, money, and of every resource. 
He was at that time in alliance with the Romans, and the friend of 
Scipio, with whom he had had an interview in Spain. His misfor- 
tunes would not permit him to bring great succours to that general. 
When Lielius arrived in Africa, Masinissa'joined him with a few 
horse, and from that time continued inviolably attached to the Roman 
interest. Syphax, off the contrary, having married the famous So- 
phonisba, daughter of Asdrubal, went over to the Carthaginians.f 

The fate of these two princes again clianged, but the change was 
now final. I Syphax lost a great battle, and was taken ahve oy the 
enemy. Masinissa, the victor, besieged Cirtha, his capital, and 
took it. But he met with a greater danger in that city than he had 
faced in the field ; and this was Sophonisba, whose charms and en- 
dearments he was unable to resist. To secure this princess to him- 
self, he married her; but a few days after, he, was obliged tp send 
her a do$e of poison, as her nuptial present; this being the only way 
he could devise to keep his promise with his queen, and preserve her 
from the }>ower of the Romans. 

This was a considerable error in itself, and one that could not fail 
to disoblige a nation that was so jealous of its authority : but this 
young prmce gloriously made amends for his fault, by the signal 
services he afterwards rendered to Scipio. We observed, that after 
the defeat and capture of Syphax, the dominions of this prince were 
bestowed upon him ; and that the Carthaginians were forced to re- 
store all he possessed before.^ This gave rise to the divisions which 
we are now going to relate. 

A territory situate(i towards the sea-side, near the lesser Syrtis, 
was the subject of the dispute.|| The country was very rich, and 
the soil extremely fruitful; a proof of which is, that the cityof Leptis 
alone, which belonged to that territory, paid daily a talent to the 
Carthaginians, by way of tribute. Masinissa had seized part of thf^ 
territory. Each side despatched deputies to Rome, to plead the 
cause of their respective superiors before the senate. This assem- 
bly thought proper to send Scipio Africanus, with two other com- 
missioners, to examine the controversy upon the spot. However, 
they returned without coming to any decision, and left the business 
in the same uncertain state m which they had found it. Possibly 
they acted in this manner by order of the senate^ and had received 
private instructions to favour Masinissa, who was then possessed of 
the district in question. 

A. M. 3823. Ten years after ,ir new commissioners having been 

A. Rom. 567. appointed to examine the same aflfair,they acted as the 
fbrmer had done, and left the whole undetermined. 

* Liv. 1. xjdx. n. 39-34. f Id. 1. zxU- n. 33. 1 Id. I. xu. n tl, It. $ Lhr 
L xxz. n. 44. N Id. 1. xxxiv n. 68. V Id. I x. n. 47. 
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A. M 3B3S. Af):er the like distance of time, the Carthaginians 

A. Rom. 577. again brought their complaint before the senate, but 
with greater importunity than before.* They represented, that be- 
sides the lands at first contested, Masanissa had, duriag the two 
preceding years, dispossessed them of upwards of seventy towns and 
castles: tibeir hands were bound up by that article of the last 
treaty, which forbade their making war upon any of the allies of the 
Romans: that they could no longer bear the insolence, the avarice, 
and cruelty, of that prince c that they were deputed to Rome with 
three requests (one of which they desired might be immediately 
complied with,) viz. either that the affair might be exanined and 
decided by the senate; or, secondly, that they might be permitted 
to repel force by force, and defend themselves by arms; or, lastly, 
that, if favour was to prevail over justice, they then entreated the 
Romans to specify, once for dl, which of the Carthaginian lands 
they were desirous should be given up to Masinissa, that they, by 
this means, might hereafter know what they had to depend on; and 
that the Roman people would show some moderation in their behalf 
at a time that this prince set no other bounds to his pretensions, 
than his insatiable avarice. The deputies concluded with beseech- 
ing the Romans, that if they had any cause of complaint against the 
Carthaginians since the conclusion of the last peace, that they them- 
selves would punish them ; and not to give them up to the wild ca- 
price of a prince, by whom their liberties were made precarious, and 
their lives insupportable. After ending their speech, being pierced 
with grief, shedding floods of tears, they feU prostrate upon the 
earth ; a spectacle that moved all who were present to compassion, 
and raised a violent hatred against Masinissa. Gulussa, his son, who 
was then present, being asked what he had to reply, he answered, 
that his father had not siven him any -instructions, not knowing that 
any thing would be laid to his charge. He only desired the senate 
to reflect, that the circumstance which drew all this hatred upon him 
from the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fldehty with which he 
had always been attached to the side of the Romans. The sei)ate, 
afler hearing both sides, answered, that they were inclined to do jus- 
tice to either party to whom it might be due : that Gulussa should 
set out immediately with their orders to his father, who was thereby 
commanded to send immediately deputies with those of Carthage : 
that they would do all that lay in their power to serve him, but not 
to the prejudice of the Cartha^imans : that it was but just the an- 
cient limits should be preservea ; and that it was far from being the 
intention of the Romans, to have the Carthaginians dispossessed, 
during the peace, of those territories and cities which had been left 
them by the treaty. The deputies of both powers were then dis- 
missed with the usual presents. 
But ajl these assurances were but mere words.f It is plain tbttt 

•Id.l.xlU. 11.83,91 tPolj^|K.<)5L 
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the EoHMiBS did not once endeavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or 
do them the leaat justice; and that they protracted the business, on 
purpose to give Masinissatime to estabnsh himself in his usurpation, 
and wetken his enemies. 

A M. 3848. A new deputation was sent to examine the affair 

A. Rom. 588. tipon the spot, and Cato was one of the commission- 
ers.* On their arrival, they asked the parties if they were willing 
to ahi^e by their determination. Masinissa readily complied. The 
Carthaginians answered, that they had fixed a rule to which they 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had heen concluded 
by Scipio, and desired that their cause might be examined with all 
possible ri^ur. They therefore could not come to any deci&iou. 
The deputies visited all the country, and found it in a very good 
condition, especially the city of Carthage : and they were surprised 
to see it, after having been involved in such a calamity, so soon 
again raised to so exSted a pitch of power and grandeur. The 
deputies, on their return, did not fail to acquaint the senate with 
this circumstance ; and declared, Rome could never be in safety so 
long as Carthage should subsist. From this time, whatever affair 
was debated in the senate, Cato always added the following words 
to his opinion, and 1 conclude that Carthage ought to be destroyed. 
This grave senator did not give himself the trouble to prove, that bare 
Jealousy of the growing power of q neighbouring state, is a warrant 
sufficient for destroying a city, contrary to the faith of treaties. 
Scipio Na8ica,on the other hand, was of opinion, that the ruin of this 
city would draw afler it that of their commonwealth ; because that 
the Romans having then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient se- 
verity of their manners, and abandon themselves to luxury and plea- 
sures, the never failing subverters of the most flourishing empires. 

In the mean time, divisicnis broke out in Cartnage.f The popular 
ft^tion, being now become superior to that of the grandees and sena- 
tors, sent forty citizens into banishment, and bound the people by 
an oath, never to suffer the least mention to be made of recalling 
those exiles. They withdrew to the court of Masinissa, who des- 
patched Gulussa and Micipsa, his two sons, to Carthage to solicit 
their recall. However, the gates of the city were shut against them, 
and one of them was closely pursued by Hamilcar, one of the gene- 
rals of the republic. This gave occasion to a new war, and accor- 
dingly armies were levied on bo^ sides. A battle was ^ught ; and 
the younger Scipio, who afterwards ruined Carthage, was spectator 
of it. He had been sent from Lucullus, who was, then carrying on 
war in Spain, and under whom Scipio then served, to Masinissa, to de- 
sire some elephants from that monarch. During the whole engage- 
ment, he stood upon a neighbouring hill ; and was surprised to see 
Masinissa, then upwards of eighty years of age, mounted (agreeably 
to the custom of the country) on a horse without a saddle : flving 

* App- de beil. Pan. p. 37 t App^ p. 38. 
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from rank to rank like a youn^ officer ^ and siistaining the most ar 
duous toils. The fight was very obstinate, and continued from morn- 
ing tHl night, buV at last the Carthaginians gave way. Scipio used 
to say afterwards, that he had been present at many battles, but at 
none with so much pleasure as this ; having never before beheld so 
formidable an army engage, without any danger or trouble to himself. 
And being very conversant in the writings of Homer, he added, that, 
till his time, there were but two more who had the pleasure of being 
spectators of such an action, viz, Jupiter from mount Ida, and Nep- 
tune from Samothrace, when the Greeks and Trojans fought before 
Troy. I know not whether the sight of 100,000 men for (so many 
there were) butchering one another, can administer a real pleasure ; 
or whether such a pleasure is consiste'nt with the Sentiments of hu- 
manity, so natural to mankind. 

The Carthaffinians,* after the battle was over, entreated Scipio to 
terminate their contests with Masinissa. Accordingly, he heard 
both parties, and the Carthaginians consented to yield up the tern 
tory of Emporium,! which had been the first cause of the dispute, to 
pay Masinissa 200 talents of silver down, and 800 more at such 
times as should be agreed. But Masinissa insisting on the return 
of the exiles, and the Carthaginians being unwilling to agree to this 
proposition, they did not come to any decision. Scipio, after havinff 
paid his compliments, and returned thanks to Masinissa, set out with 
the elephants for which he had been sent. 

The king,} immediately after the battle was over, had blocked up 
the enemy's camp, which was pitched upon a hill, whither neither 
troops nor provisions could come to them. During "this interval, 
there arrived deputies from Rome, with orders from the senate to 
decide the ouarrel. iii case the king should be defeated ; otherwise, 
to jevLwe It undetermined, and to give the king the strongest as- 
surances of the continuation of their friendship ; and they complied 
with the latter injunction. , In the mean time, the famine daily 
mcreased in the enemy's camp ; and to add to their calamity, it was 
followed by a plague, which made a dreadful havoc. Being now re 
duced to the last extremity, they surrendered to Masinissa, promising 
to deliver up the deserters, to pay him 5000 talents of silver in fifly 
years, and restore the exiles, notwithstanding their oaths to the 
contrary. They all submitted to the ignominious ceremony of passing 
under the yoke,* and were dismissed, with only one suit of clothes 



* A pp. de ben. Pun. 40. 

t Emporium, or Emporia, was a counury of AA-icitj on tbe Lesser Syrtis, in which 
r#optl3 giood. No part of the Carthaidnian dominions was more fruitful than thla 
folyhiua^ 1. I. says, that the revenue that arose from this place was so considerable 
rhat all their hopes were almost founded on it, ^ <t'( (otz. their revenues from Empor- 
ria) «';to^ Tfltc /Mt^iVra^c iX/u //«<•. To this was owins; their care and stafe-jealoiisy 
above mentioned, lest the lUiiuaiii; should sail beyond ihe Fair Proiiwiniory, thai lay be- 
fore Carthage ; and become acquainted with a country which might induce them toal- 
%fn\t\\n the conquest of it t Appian. de bell. Pun. p. 40. 

% lUfurent t»us pasjiM soua Ujong • Sub Jngum mis$i ; a kind of gallows (madfl 
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for each. Gulussa, to satiate his vengeance ibr the ill treatmept, 
which, as we before observed, he had met with, sent out aj^ainst 
them a body of cavalry, whom, from their great weakness, they could 
t. either escape nor resist. So that of 58,oSo men, very few returnee^ 
to Carthage. 

The Third Punic War, 

A. M. 3854. The third Punic war, which was less considerable 

A. Garth. 697. than either of the two former, with regard to the num- 
Apt J?c? H9. ^^^ *"^ greatness of the battles, and its continuance, 
which was only four years, was stilljnore remarkable 
with respect to the success and event of it, as it ended in the tota. 
ruin and destruction of Carthage. 

The inhabitants of this city,* from their last defeat, knew what 
they had to fear from the Romans, who had uniformly displayed great 
ill-will towards them, as often as they had addressed them upon 
their disputes with Masinissa. To prevent the consequences of it, 
the Carthaginians, by a decree of the senate, impeachJed Asdrubal, 
general of the army, and Carthalo, commander of the auxiliary 
farces,f as guilty of high treason, for being the authors of the war 
against the king of Numidia. They then sent a deputation to Rome 
to inquire what opinion that republic entertained of their late pro- 
ceedings, and what Was desired of them. The deputies were coldly 
answered, that it was the business of the senate and people of Car- 
thage to know what satisfaction was due to the Romans. A second 
deputation bringinff them no clearer answer, they fell into the greatest 
dejection; and bemg seized With the strongest terrors, from the 
recollection of their past sufferings, they fancied the enemy was al* 
ready at their gates, and imagined to themselves all the dismal con» 
sequences of along siege, cuid of a city taken sWord ^n hand. 

In the mean time,| the senate debated at Rome on the measures 
it would be proper for them to take ; and the disputes between Cato 
the elder, and Scipio Nasica, who entertained totally different opinions 
on this subject, were renewed. The former, on his return from Af- 
rica, had declared, in the strongest terms, that he had found Car- 
thage, not as the Romans supposed it to be, exhausted of men or 
money, or in a weak and humble state; but, on the contrary, that it 
was crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with immense 
quantities of gold and silver, and prodigious magazines of arms and 
all war-stores; and was so haughty and confident on account of this 
force, that their hopes and ambition had no bounds. It is farther 
said, that, after he had ended his speech, he threw, out of the lappet 

by two forked stickB, standing npright) was erected, and a spear laid across, under 
which the vanquished enemies were obliged to pass. Festua. 

* Appian, p. 41, 42. 

t The foreign forcta were commanded by [eadei-s of their respective nations, who 
were ail under the command of a Carthaginian officer, calfed by Ajipian Bajidtipvtf. 

t Plut. if it Cat p. 3S^ - 
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of his robe, in the midst of the senate, some African figs: and, as the 
senators admired their beauty, Know, says he, that it is btU three 
days since these Jigs were gathered. Siich is the distance between ths 
enemy and tw.* 

Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons for voting as they 
did.f Nasica, observing that the people had risen to such a height 
of insolence as led them into excesses of every kind; that their pros- 
perity had swelled them with a pride which the senate itself was not 
able to check ; and that their pbwer wjts become so enormous, that 
they were able to draw^ the city, by force, into every mad design 
they might undertake ; Nasica, I say, observing this, was desirous 
that they should continue in fear of Carthage, in order that this 
might serve as a curb to riestrain and check their audacious conduct. 
For it was his opinion, that the Carthaginians were too weak to sub- 
due the Romans ; and at the same time too strong to be considered 
by them in a contemptible light. With regard to Cato, be thought 
that as his countrymen had become haughty and insolent by success, 
and plunged headlong into profligjicy of every kind ; nothing could 
be more danffcroufi, than for them to have for a rival and an enemy, 
a city that tm now had been powerful, but was become, even by its 
misfortunes, more wise and provident than ever ; and not to remove 
the foars of the inhabitants entirely with regard to a foreign power; 
since^hey had, within their own walls, all the opportumties of in- 
dulging themselves in excesses of every kind. 

To lay aside, for one instant, the laws of equity, I leave the readei 
to determine which of these two great men reasoned most justly, 
according to the maxims of sound policy. Mid the true interests .of a 
state. One undoubted circumstance is, that all the historians have 
observed that thete was a sensible change in the conduct and govern- 
ment of the Romans, immediately after the ruin of Carthage :| that 
vice no longer made its way into Rome with a timorous pace, and 
as it were by stealth, but appeal'ed barefaced, and seized, with as- 
tonishing rapidity, upon all orders of the republic: that the senators, 
plebians, ina word, all conditions, abandoned themselves to luxury 
and voluptuousness, without moderation or sense of decency, which 
occasioned, as it must necessarily, the ruin of the state. l%e first 
Scipio, says Paterculus,{ speaking of the Romans, had laid thefoun 
dadons of their future grandeur ; and the last, by his conquests, opened 
a door to all manner of luxury Und dissoluteness. For, after Car 
Ihage, which obliged Rome to stand for ever on its guard, by dis» 

* Plin* h XV. c. 18. t Plut. ibid, in vitft Cat 

t IJbi Carthago, aemula imperii Romani ab stirpe interiit, fortima acvire ac miscere 
omnia ccepit. Salliist. in btll. Catilin. 

Ante Carthaginem deletam populas et eenatus Romanus ptacid^ modest^qne ibter se 
Remp. tractabant.^MetUii hostilts in bonis artibus civltatem retinebat- Sed abi fornii- 
do ilia meatibus de<*et>8it, ilicet ea, que secundft res amant, iSscivia atque superbia iii- 
ceiisere. Idem in bello Jugurtkino 

^ Potentie Koinanorum prior Scipio viam aperuerat, luxurie posterior aperult. 
Quipperemoto CarUiag nis metu, sublatftque imperii smuli, dod gradu, sed pnecipiU 
curRii A virtute descitum, ad vitia tranacursum. VeL Paterc. I. iL e. 1. 
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puling empire unili that eUy^ had been totally destroyed ; the depravity 
of manners was no longer slow in its progress^ hut swelled at once 
into the utm^t excess of corruption. 

Be this as it may,* the senate resolved to declare war against the 
Carthaginians: and the reasons or pretences urged for it were, their 
having maintained ships contrary to the tenor of the treaty ; their 
having sent an army out of their territories, against a prince who was 
in alliance with Rome^ and whose son they had treated ill, at the 
time that he was accompanied by a Roman ambassador. 
A. M. 3856. An event,t that chance occasioned to happen very 

A. Rom. 600. fortunately, at the time that the senate of Rome was 
debating on the affair of Carthage, doubtless contnbuted very much 
to make them take that resolution. This was the arrival of deputies 
from Utica, who came to surrender up themselves, their effects, their 
lands, and their city, into the hands of the Romans. Nothing could 
have happened more seasonably. Utica was the second city of Af- 
rica, vastly rich, and had a port equally spacious and commodious; 
it stood within sixty furlongs of Carthage, so that it might serve as 
a place of arms in the attack of that city. The Romans now hesitated 
no longer, but formally proclaimed war. M. Manilius, and L. Mar- 
cius Censorinus, the two consuls, were desired to set out as soon as 
possible. They had secret orders f^om the senate, not to end the 
war but by the destruction of Carthage. The consuls immediately 
left Rome, and stopped at Lilybo^um in Sicily. They had a con- 
siderable fleet, on board of wl^ch were 80,000 foot and about 4000 
horse. 

The Carthaginians were- not yet acquainted with the resolu- 
tions which had been tak«n at Rome.! The answer brought back 
by their deputies, had only increased their fears, viz. It was the busi- 
ness of the Carthaginians to consider wliat satisfaction was due to 
them,\ This mside them not 'know what course to take. At last 
they sent new deputies-, whom they invested with full poft^ers to sfct 
as they should see fitting ; and even (what the former wars could 
never make them stoop to^ to declare, that the Carthaginians gave 
up themselves, and all they possessed,. to the will and pleasure of the 
Romans. This, according to the import of theolause, se suaqueeoram 
arbitrio permittere^ was submitting themselves, without reserve, to 
the power of the Romans, and aclaiowledging themselves their vas- 
sals. Nevertheless, they did not expect any great success from this 
condescension, thouffh so very mortifying ; because, as the Uticans 
had been beforehand with thera on that occasion, Jhat' circumstance 
had deprived them of the merit of a ready and voldntary submission. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed that war 
had been proclaimed, and that the army was set out. The Romans 
had despatched a courier to Carthage, with the decree of the 
senate ; and to inform that city that the Roman fleet had saUed. The 

« App p. 48. t Ibid. ; Polyb. excerpt. legat. p. 972 ^ To the Robuuh 
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deputies b^d therefore no time for detiberation, but uelivered up 
themselves, and all they possessed, to the Romans. In consequence 
of this behaviour, they were answered, that since they had at last 
taken a right step, the Senate granted them their hberty, the en- 
joyment of their laws, and all their territories, and other possessions, 
whether public or private, provided that, within the space of thirty 
days, they should send as hostages, to Lilybseum, 300 young Cartha- 
ginians ot the first distinction, ajid comply with the orders of Ihe con- 
6uls.^Thi8 last condition filled them with inexpressible anxiety; but the 
concern they were under would not allow them to make the least 
reply, or to demand an explanation ; nor indeed would it have been 
to any purpose. They therefore set out for Carthage, and there 
g&we an account of their embassy^ 

All the articles pf the treaty were extremely severe with regaro 
to the Carthaginians;* but the silence of the Romans, with respect 
to the cities of which no notice was taken in the concessions which 
that people was willing to make, perplexed them exceedingly. But 
all they had to do was to obey. After the many former and recent 
losses which the Carthaginians had sustained, they were by no 
means m a condition to resist such an enemy, since they had not 
been able to oppose Masinissa. Troops, provisions, ships, allies, in 
a word, every thing was wanting, and hope and vigour more than 
afl the rest. 

They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty days, which had 
been allowed them, were expired, but immediately sent their hosta- 
ges, in hopes of softening; the enemy by the readiness of their obe- 
dience, though they dared not flatter themselves with the expectation 
of meeting with favour on this occasion. These hostages were the 
flower, and the only hopes of the noblest famihes of Carthage. Never 
was any spectacle more moving *, nothing was now heard but cries, 
nothing seen but tears, and all {^aces echoed with groans and la- 
mentations. But above all, the disconsolate mothers, bathed in 
tears, tore their dishevelled hair, beat their breasts, and, as if grief 
and despair had distracted them, they yelled in such a manner as 
might have moved the most savage breasts to compassion. But the 
scene was much more moumfm, when the fatal moment of thou 
separation was come ; when, after having accompanied their dear 
children to the ship, they bid them a long last farewell, persuaded 
that they should never see them more : bathed them with their 
tears, embraced them with the utmost fondness ; clasped them 
eagerly in their arms ; coul4 not be prevailed upon to part with them 
till they were forced away, which was more grievous and afflicting 
than if their hearts had been torn' out of their breasts. The hosta- 
ges being arrived in Sicily, were carried from thence to Rome ; and 
the consuls told the deputies, that when they should arrive at Utica, 
they would acquaint them with the orders of the republic 

Foiyt^. excerpt, fegat. p, 97?. -^l^ii^- Ji 
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In 8ueh a situatioB of affairs,* nothing can be more grievous tham 
a state of uncertainty, which, without descending to particulars, 
gives occasion to the mind to image to itself every misery. As soon 
as it was known that the fleet was arrived atUtica,the deputies re- 
paired to the Roman camp; signifying, that they were come in the 
name of their republic, in order to receive their commands, which 
they were ready to obey. The consul, after praising their good dis- 
position and compliance, commanded them to deliver up to Inm, 
without fraud or delay, all their arms. This they Consented to, but 
besought him to reflect on the sad condition to which he was re- 
ducing them, at a time> when Asdrubal, whose quarrel against them 
was owing to no other cause than their perfect submission to the 
orders of the Romans, was advanced almost to their gates, with an 
anny of 20,000 men. The answer returned them was, that the Ro 
mans would set that matter right. 

This order was immediately put in execution, f There arrived in 
the camp, a long train of waggons, loaded with all the preparations 
of war, taken out of Carthage ; 200,000 complete sets of armour, a 
numberless multitude of darts and javelins, with 2000 enmnes for 
shooting darts and stones.^ Then followed the deputies of Carthage, 
accompanied by the most venerable senators and priests, who came 
purposely to try to move the Romans to compassion in this critical 
moment, when their sentence was going to be pronounced, and their 
fate would be irreversible. Censorinus, the consul, for it was he 
who had all along spoken, rose up for a moment at their coming, and 
expressed some kindness and aflTection for them ; but suddenly re- 
summg a grave and severe countenance: / cannot^ says he, but 
commend the readiness with which you execute the orders of the senate* 
They have commanded me to tell you, that it is their absolutewill and 
pleasure that you depart out of Carthage^ which they have resolved 
to destroy ; and that you remove into any other part of your dominions 
which you shall think proper .^ provided it he at the distance of eighty 
stadiaifrom the sea. 

The instant the council pronounced this fulminating decree,|| no- 
thing was heard among the Carthaginians but lamentable shrieks 
and bowlings. Being now in a manner thunderstruck, they neithei 
knew where they were, nor what they did ; but rolled themselves ii» 
the dust, tearing their clothes, and unable to vent their ffrierany 
otherwise, than by broken sighs and deep groans. Being afterwards 
a little recovered, they lifted up their hands with the air of sup- 
pliants, one moment towards the gods, and the next towards the Ro- 
mans, imploring their mercy and justice towards a people, who would 
soon be reduced to the extremes of despair. But as both the gods 
and men were deaf to their fervent prayers, they soon changed them 
into reproaches and imprecations; bidding the Romans call to mind 

* Polyb. p. 975. Appian. p. 45, 46. f Appian. p. 46. t Balista or Catapults. 
$ Four leagues, or twelve miles. 'I Af^an. p. 4&-'53. 
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that there^were such beings as avenging deities, whose severe eyes 
were for ever open on guilt and treachery. The Romans themselves 
could not refrain from tears at so moving a spectacle, but their reso- 
lution wasfixed. The deputies could not even prevail so far' as to 
get the execution of this order suspended, till they should have an 
opportunity of presenting themselves again before the senate, to at- 
tempt, if possible, to get it revpked. They were forced to set out 
immediately, and carry the answer to Carthage. 

The people waited for their return with such an impatience and 
terror, as words could never express.* It was scarce possible for 
them to. break through the crowd that flocked round them, to hear 
the answer which was but too strongly painted in their face. When 
they were come into the senate, and had declared the barbarous or- 
ders of the Romans, a general shriek informed the pe<^le of their 
fate ; and, from that instant, nothing was seen and heard in every 
part of the city, but howling and despair, madness and fury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the course of the 
history for a moment, to reflect on the conduct of the Romans. It is 
a great pity that the fragment of Polybius, where an account is given 
of this deputation, should ^nd exactly in the most interesting part of 
this narrative. I should set a much higher value on one short reflec- 
tion of so judicious an author, than on the long harangues which Ap 
pian^v ascribes to the deputies -and consul. I can never believe, 
that so rational, judicious, and just a man as Polybius could have ap- 
proved the proceedings of tlie Romans on the present occasion. We 
do not here discover, in my opinion, any of the characteristics which 
distinguished them anciently; that the greatness of soul, that recti- 
tude, that ij^tter abhorrence of all mean artifices, frauds, and impos- 
turesy^which, as is somewhere said, formed no part of the Roman 
disposition: MtuttU Romanus aHibtM, Why did iK)t tlie Romans 
attack the Carthaginians by open force ? Why should they declare 
expressly in a treaty (a most solemn and sacred thing) that they al- 
lowed them the full enjoyment of their Uberty and laws; and under- 
stand, at the same time, certain private conditions, which proved the 
entire ruin of both ? Why should they conceal, under the scandalous 
on^ion of the word city in this treaty, the perfidious design of de- 
stroying Carthage? as if, beneath the cover of such an equivocation, 
they might destroy it with justice. In short, why did the Romans 
not make their last declaration till after they had extorted from the 
Carthaginians, at dtflerent times, their hostages and arms; that is, 
till they had absolutely readered them incapable of disobeying their 
most arbitrary command&'' Is it not manifest, that Carthage, not- 
withstanding all its defeats and losses, though it was weakened and 
almost exhausted, was still a terror to the Romans, and that they 
were persuaded they were not able to conquer it by force of arms.^ 
It is very dangerous to be possessed of so much power, as to be able 

* Appian. p. 53, 54. 
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to commit injustice with impunity, and with a prospect of beinfir a 
gainer by it. The experience of all ages shows, that states seldom 
scruple to commit injustice, when they think it will conduce to their 
advantage. 

The noble character i^ich Polybius gives of the Acheans,* differs 
widely from what was practised here. That people, says he, far 
fi'om using artifice and deceit towards their allies, in order to enlarge 
their power, did not think themselves aDowed to employ them even 
against their enemies, considering only thoeie victones as solid and 
glorious, which were obtained sword in hand, by dint of courage'and 
bravery. He owns, in the same place, that there then remained 
amon^ the Romans but very faint traces of the ancient generosity 
of their ancestors; and he thmksit incumbent on him (as he declares) 
to make this remark, in opposition to a maxim which was grown ^ery 
common in his time among persons in the administration of the go- 
vernment, who imagined, that sincerity is inconsistent with good po- 
licy; and that it is impossible to succeed in the administration of state 
affairs, either in war or peace, without using fraud and deceit od 
some occasions. 

I now return to my subject; The consuls made no great haste to 
march against Carthage,f not suspecting they had anything to fear 
from that city, as it was now disarmed. The inhabitants took the 
opportunity of this delay to put themselves in a posture of defence, 
being all unanimously resolved not to quit the city. They appoint- 
ed as general without the walls, Asdrubal, who was at the head of 
20,000 men, and to whom deputies were sent accordingly, to en- 
treat him to forget> for his country's sake,- the injustice which had 
been done him, from the dread they were under of the Romans. 
The command of the troops, within the walls, was ^ven to another 
Asdrubal,'grandson of Masinissa. They then applied themselves to 
the making arms with incredible expedition. The temples, the pa- 
laces, the open markets and squares, were aU changed into so many 
arsenals, where men and women worked day and night. Every day 
were made 140 shields, dOQ swords, 500 pikes or javelins, 1000 ar- 
rows, and a great number of engines to discharge them ; and because 
they wanted materials to make ropes, the women cut off their hair, 
and abundantly supplied their wants <m this occasion. 

Masinissa was very much disgusted at the Romans,^ because, after 
he had extremely weakened the Carthaginians, they came and reaped 
the fruits of his victory, without acquainting^him in any manner with 
their design, which circumstance caused some coldness between 
them. 

During this interval,} the consuls were advancing towards the 
city, in order to besiege it. As they o>))ected nothing less than a 
vigorous resistance, the incredible rc»)li fion and courage of the be- 

* Polyb. L xUL.p. 671, (t79b t Applan p h6. Strmbo I. xvii. p. 833. ; Ap 

plWLp.55. <Id.p.»-«3. 
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meged filled them with the utmost astonishment. The Carthaffi- 
nians were for ever making the boldest sallies, in order to repulse uie 
besiegers, to bum their engines, m^d to harass their foragers. . Cen- 
sorinus attacked the city cm one side, and Manilius on the other. 
S^ipio, afterwards sumamed Africanus, served then as tribune in the 
army; and distinguished himself above the rest of the officers, no less 
by his prudence, than by his bravery. The consul under whom he 
fought, committed many oversights, by having refused to follow his 
advice. This young officer extricated the troops from several dan- 
gers into which the imprudence of their leaders hod plunged them. 
A renowned officer, Phamsas by name, who was general of the 
enemy's cavalry, and continually harassed the foragers, did not dare 
ever to keep the field, when it wa$ Scipio's turn to support them, so 
capable Was he of keeping his troops in good order, and postinfif him- 
sefrto advantage. So great anduniver^ a reputation excited some 
envy against him at first ; but as he behaved, in all respects, with the 
utmost modesty and reserve, that envy was soon changed into ad- 
miration; so that when the senate sent deputies to the camp, to in- 
quire into the state of the^iege, the whole army gave him unani- 
mously the highest commendation; the soldiers, as well as officers, 
nay, the very generals, with one voice extolled the merit of younff 
Scipio: so necessary is it for a man to deaden, if I may be aUowea 
the expression, the splendour of his rising glory, by a sweet and mo- 
dest carriage; and not to excite jealousy, by haughty and self-suffi- 
cient behaviour, as this naturally awakens pride in others, and makes 
even virtue itself odious. 

A. M. 3857. About the same time Masinissa,* finding his end ap- 
A. Rom. 601. proach, sent to desire a visit from Scipio, m order that 
he might invest him with full powers to dispose, as he should see 
proper, of his kingdom and property, in l>ehalf of his children. But, 
on Scipio's arrival, he found that monarch dead. Masinissa had com- 
manded them, with his dying breath, to follow implicitly the direc- 
tions of Scipio, whom he appointed to be a kind of father and guar- 
dian to them. . I shall give no farther account here of the family and 
prosperity of Masinissa, because that would interrupt too much the 
history of Carthage. 

The high esteem which Phamsas had entertained for Scipio,t in- 
duced him to forsake the Carthaginians, and go over to the Romans. 
Accordingly, he joined them with above 2000 horse, and was after- 
war drf of great service at the siege. 

Calpumius Piso|'the consul, and L. Mancinus, his lieutenant, ar- 
rived in Africa in the beginning of the spring. Nothing remarkable 
was transacted during tms campaign. The Romans were even de- 
feated on several occasions, and carried on the siege of Carthage 
but slowly. The besieged, on the contrary, had recovered their spi- 
rits. Theur troops were considerably increased ; they daily got new 

* Apptan. p. 63. f N>. p. 65 . t lb. p. 86. 
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allies ; and even sent an express as far as Macedonia, to the eounter 
felt Philip,* who pretended to be the son of Perseus, and was then 
engaged in a war with the Romans, to exhort him to carry it on with 
vigour, and promising to furnish him with money and ships. 

This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome.f The people 
began to doubt the success of a war, which grew daily more uncer 
tain, and was more important than had at first been imagined. As 
much as they were dissatisfied with the dilatoriness of the generals, 
and exclaimed' agamst their conduct, so much did they unanimously 
agree in applauding yoOng Scipio, and extolling his rare and'uncom 
mon virtues. He was come to Rome,ln order to stand candidate for 
the edileship. The instant he appeared in the assembly, his name, 
bis countenance, his reputation, a general j)ersuasion that he was de- 
signed by the gods to end the third Punic war, as the first Scipio, 
his grandfather by adoption, bad terminated the second ; these seve- 
ral circumstances made a very strong impression on tbe peoj5le ; and 
though it was contrary to law, and therefore opposed by the ancient 
men, instead of the edileship which he sued for, the people, disregard- 
A. M. 3858. ing for once the laws, conferred the consulship upon 
A. Rom. 60-2. him, and assigned him Alrica for his province, without 
casting lots for the provinces, as usual, and as Drusus his colleague 
demanded. 

As soon as Scipio had completed liis recruits,J he set out for Sicily, 
and arrived soon after in Utica. He came very seasonably for Man- 
cinus, Piso's Heutenant, who had rashly fixed himself in a post where 
he was surrounded by the enemy, and would have been cut to pieces 
that very morning, had not the new consul, who, on his arrival, 
heard of the danger he was in, re-embarked his troops in the night, 
and sailed with the utmost speed to his assistance. 

Scipio's first care,} after liis arrival, was to' revive discipline among 
the troops, which he found had been entirely neglected. There was 
not the least regularity, subordination, or obedience. Nothing was 
attended to but rapine, feasting, and' diversions. He drove from the 
camp all useless perscms, settled the quality of the provisions he 
would have brought in by the sutlers, and allowed of none but what 
were plain and fit for soldiers, studiously banishing all dainties and 
luxuries. 

After he had made these regulations, which cost him but httle 
time and pains, because he. himself first set the example, he was 
persuaded that tdose under him were soldiers, and thereupon he pre- 
pared to carry on the siege with vigour. Having ordered his troops 
to provide themselves with axes, levers, and scaling-ladders, he led 
them in the dead of the night, and without the least noise, to a dis-' 
trict of the city, called Megara; when, ordering them to give a sud- 
den and general shout, he attacked it with great vigour. Tbe ene- 
my, who did not expect to be attacked in the night, were at first in 

* Andrloctw. t AppUn^ p. 68 i Appian. p. 00 6 lb. o. TOi 
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the utmost terror; bowevei:, they^ defended themselves so courageous- 
ly, that Scipio could not scale the walls. But perceiving a tower 
that was forsaken, and which stood without the city, very near the 
walls, he detached thither a psirty of intrepid and resolute soldiers, 
who, by the help of pontons,* got from the tower on the w^^ and 
from thence into Megara, the fates of which they broke down. 
Scipio entered it immediately after, and drove the enemies out of 
that post; who, terrified at this unexpected assault, and imagining 
that the whole city was taken, fled into the citadel, whither they 
were followed by those forces that were encamped without the city, 
who abandoned their camp to the Romans, and thought it necessa- 
ry for them to fly to a place of security. 

, Before I proceed farther,f it wHl be proper to give some account 
of the situation and dimensions of Carthage, which,.in the begmninff 
of the war aoainst the Romans, contained 700,000 inhabitants. It 
stood at the bottom of a ^ ulf, surrounded by the sea, mid in the form 
of a peninsula, whose neck, that is, the isthmus which joined it to the 
continent, was twenty-five stadia, or tf lea^e and a quarter in 
breadth. The peninsula was 360 stadia, or eighteen leagues round. 
On the west side there projected from it a long neck of land, half a 
stadium, or twelve fathoms, broad ; which, advancing into the sea, 
divided it from a. morass, and was fenced on all sides with rocks and 
a sin^e wall. On the south ^de, towards the continent, where stood 
the citadel called Byrsa, the city was surrounded with a triple wall, 
thirty cubits high, exclusive of the parapets and towers, with which 
it was flanked all round at equal distances, each interval being four- 
score fathoms. Every tower was four stories high, and the walls 
but two ; they were arched, ^nd in the lower part were stalls to hold 
300 elephants with their fodder, and over these were stables for 4000 
horses, and lofts for their food. There likewise was room enough 
to lodge 20,000 fix>t, and 4000 horse. All these were contained 
within the walls alone. In one place only the walls were weak and 
low ; and that was a neglected angle, which began at the neck of 
land above mentioned, and extended as far as the harbours, which 
were on the west side. Of these there were two, which communi- 
cated with each other, but had only one entrance, seventy feet broad, 
shut up with chains. The first was appropriated for the merchants, 
and had several distinct habitations for the seamen. The second, 
or inner harbour, was for the ships of war, in the midst of which 
stood an island called Cothon, lined, as the harbour was, with large 
quays, in which were distinct reoeptacles| for sheltering from the 
weather 220 ships; over these were magazines or store-houses, where- 
in was lodged whatever is necessary for arming and equipping fleets. 
The entrance into each of these receptacles was adorned with two 
marble pillars, of the Ionic order. So that both the harbour and the 

* A sort of moveable bridge. f Apfdan. p. 56, 57. Strabo, 1. xrli. p. 838 
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Mand represented on each side two magnificent gaQeries. In thin 
island was the admiral's palace ; and as it stood opposite to thu 
mouth of the harbour, he could from thence discover whatever wa«s 
domg at sea, though no one, from thence, could see what was trans- 
acting in the inwa^ part of the harbour. The merchants, in like 
manner, had no prospect of the men of war ; the two ports being 
separated by a double wall, each having its particular gate, that led to 
the city, without paseing through the other harbour. So that Car- 
thage maybe divided into three parts :* the harbour, which was dou- 
ble, and called sometimes Cothon, from the little island of that name : 
the citadel, named Byrsa: the city properly so called,. where the 
inhabitants dwelt which lay around the citadel, a&d was called 
Mes'ara. 

At day-break,t AsdrubalJ perceiving the ignominious defeat of his 
troops, in order that he might be revenged on the Romans, and, at 
the same time, deprive the inhabitants of all hopes of accommodation 
and pardon, brought all the Roman prisoners he had taken upon the 
walls, in sight of the whole army. There he put them to the most 
exquisite torture ; putting out their eyes, cutting off their noses, 
ears, and fingers ; tearing their skin from their body with iron rakes 
or harrows, and then threw them headlong from the top of the bat- 
tlements. So inhuman a treatment filled the Carthaginians with 
horror : however, he did not spare even them, but murdered many 
senators who had ventured to oppose his tyranny. 

Scipio,^ finding himself absolute master of the isthmus, burnt the 
camp, which the enemy had deserted, and built a new one for 1ms 
troops. It was of a square form, surrounded with large and deep 
intrenchments, and fenced with strong palisades. On the side which 
fiiced the Carthaginians, he built a wall twelve feet high, flanked at 

E roper distances with towers and redoubts ; and on the middle tower, 
e erected a very high wooden fort, from whence could be seen 
whatever -was doing in the city. This wall was equal to the whole 
breadth of the isthmus, that is, twenty-five stadia. || The enemy, 
who were within bow-shot of it, employed their utmost efforts to 
put a stop to this work; but as the whole army were employed upon 
it day and mght without intermission, it was foiished in twenty-four 
days. Scipio reaped a double advantage from tins work : First, his 
forces were lodged more safely and comraodiously than before : Se- 
condly, he cut off all provisions from the besieged, to whom none 
could now be brought but by sea ; which was attended with many 
difficulties, both because the sea is frequently very tempestuous in 
that place, and because the Homan fleet kept a strict guard. This 
proved one of the chief causes of the famine which raged soon after 
in the city. Besides, Asdrubal distributed the corn that was brought 

• Boch. in Phal. p. 512. t Appian. p. 72. 

i It was he who had first commanded without the city, but having caused the other 
Asdrubal, MaAuiasa's grandson, to be put to death, he got the command of the troops 
within the walls. ^ Appian. p. 73 (1 Four miles and three quarters 
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•nly among the 30,Q00 men who served under him^ caring very little 
what became of the rest of the inhabitants. 

To distress them still more by the want of provisions,* Scipio 
attempted to stop up the mouth of the haven by a mole, beginning 
at the above*mentioned neck of land, which ivas near the harbour. 
The besieged, at first, looked upon tliis attempt as ridiculous, and 
accordingly they insulted the workmen ; but, at. last, seeing them 
make an astonishing progress every day, they beffan to be afraid ; 
and to take such measures as might, if possible, render the at- 
tempt unsuccessful. Every one, to the women and children, fell to 
work, but so privately^ thtit all thai Scipio cotdd learn from the pri- 
soners, was, that they had heard a great noise in the harbour, but did 
not know the occasion of it. At last, all things being ready, the 
Carthaginians opened, on a sudden, a new outlet on the other side of 
the haven ; and appeared at sea with aoiumerous fleet, which they 
had just then built with the old materials found in their magazines. 
It is generally allowed, that had they attacked the Roman fleet 
directly, they must infallibly have taken it ; because, as no such at- 
tempt was expected, and every man was elsewhere employed,tbe Car 
thaginians would have found it without rowers, soldiers or officers. 
But the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, was decreed. Having 
therefore only oflered a kind of insult or bravado to the Romans, 
they returned into the harbour. 

Two days after ,t they brought forward their ships, with a reso, 
lotion to fight in good earnest, and found the enemy ready for them. 
This battle was to determine the fate of both parties. The conflict 
was long and obstinate, each exerting themselves to the utmost ; 
the one to save their country, pow reduced to the last extremity, and 
the other to complete their victory. During the fight, the Cartha- 
ginian brigantines running along under the large Roman ships, broke 
to pieces sometimes their stems, and at other times their rudders 
and oars ; and, when briskly attacked, retreated with surprising 
swiftness, and returned immediately to the charge. At last, after the 
two armies had fought with equal success till sun-set, the Carthagini- 
ans thopght proper to retire ; npt that they believed themselves over- 
come, but in order to begin the fight on the morrow. Part of their 
ships, not being able to run swiftly enough in the harbour, because 
the mouth of it was too narrow, took shelter under a very spacious ter- 
race, which had been thrown up against the walls to unload goods, on 
the side of which a smaU rampart had been raised during this war, to 
prevent the enemy from possessing themselves of it. Here the fight 
was again renewed with more vigour than ever, and lasted till lata 
at night. The Carthaginians suffered very much» and the few shipt 
which got off, sailed for refuge to the city. Morning being corner 
Scipio attacked the terrace, and carried it, though with great diffi 
cuity ; after which he made a lodgment there, and Fortified himself 

Applftiu p. 74. t Appian p. 75. 
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on it, and built a brick wall close to those of ths city, vvA cfdjo stmiQ 
height. When it was finished, he commanded 4000 men to n^ct on 
the top of it, and to discharge from it a perpetual shower of darts 
and arrows upon the enemy, which did great execution ; because, as 
the two walls were of equal height, aJSnOst every dart took effect. 
Thus ended this campaign. 

During the winter-quarters,* Scipio endeavoured to overpower 
the enemy's troops without the city, who very much harassed the 
convoys that brought his provisions, and protected such .as were sent 
to the besieged. For this purpose he attacked a neighbouring fort, 
called Nepheris, where they used to shelter themselves. In the last 
action, above 70,000 of the enemy, as well soldiers as peasants, 
who had been enlisted, were cut to pieces ; and the fort was carried 
with great difficulty, afler sustaining a siege of two-and-twehty days. 
The seizure of this fort was followed by the surrender of almost aD 
the strong holds in Africa ; and contributed very much to the takinj^r 
of Carthage itself, into which, frotn that time, it was almost impossi- 
ble to bring any provisions. 

A. M. 3859. Early in the spring,! Scipio attacked, at one and the 

A. Roin.eo3. same time, the harbour called Cothon, and the citadel. 
Having possessed himself of the wall which surrounded this port, he 
threw himself into the great square of the city that was near it, 
from whence was an ascent to the citadd, up three streets, on each 
side of which were houses, from the tops whereof a shower of darts 
was discharged upon the Romans, who were obliged, before they 
could advance farther, to force the houses they came first to, and 
post themselves in them, in order to dislodge from thence the enemy 
who fought from the neighbouring houses. The combat which waa 
carried on from the tops, and in every part of the houses, continued 
SIX days, during which a dreadful slaughter was made. To clear the 
streets, and make way for the troops, the Romans dragged aside, with 
hooks, the bodies of buch of the inhabitants as had been slain or preci- 
pitated headlong from the houses, and threw them into pits, the great- 
est part of them being still alive and panting. Tn this toil, whichlasted 
six days and as many nights, the soldiers were relieved from time to 
time by fresh ones, without which they would have been quite spent. 
Scipio was the only person T«^ho did not take a wink of sleep all this 
time ; giving orders in all places, and scarce allowing himself leisure 
to take the least refreshment. 

There was every reason to believe,| that the siege would last 
much longer, and occasion a great effusion of blood. But on the 
seventh day, there appeared a company of men in the posture and 
habit of suppliants, who desired no - other conditions, than that 
the Romans would please to spare the lives of all those who should 
be willing to leave the citadel : which request^ was granted them, 
only the deserters were excepted. Accordingly, there came out 

* Applau. p. 78. , -t Ibid. p. 79. t Appian. p. 81 
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50,000 men and women, whp^were sent into the fields under astronf 
guard. The deserters, who were about 900, finding they wouS 
not be allowed quarter, fortified themselves in the temple of iEscu- 
lapius, with Asdrubal, his wife, and two children ; where, though 
their number was but small, they might have held out a long time, 
because the temple stood on a very high hill, upon rocks, the as- 
cent to which was by sixty steps. But at last, exhausted by hun- 
ger and watching, oppressed with fear, and seeing their destruction 
at hand, they lost slU patience ; and abandoning the lower part of 
the temple, they retired to the uppermost story, resolved not to quit 
It but with their lives. 

In the meantime, Asdrubal, being desirous of saving his life, came 
down privately to Scipio, carrying an olive-branch in his hand, and 
threw himself t.i his feet. Scigio showed him immediately to the 
deserters, who, transported withi ra^e and fury at the sight, vented 
milUons of imprecations against him, and set fire -to the temple. 
Whilst it was kindling, we are told that Asdrubal's wife, dressing 
herself as splendidly as possible, and placing herself with her two 
children in siglit of Scipio, addressed him with a loud voice : / call 
not down, says she, curses upon tky head, O Roman ; for thou only 
takest the privilege allowed by the laws of war: hut may the gods ^ 
Carthage, and thouHn concert with them, punisJi, according to his de- 
serts, thefolse wretch who hffjs betrayed his country t his gods, his wifo^ 
his children ! Then directing herself to Asdrubal — Perfidious wretch^ 
says shcj thou barest of men! this Jire will presently consume both me 
and my children; but as to thee, unwovthy general of Carthage, go, 
adorn the gay triumph of thy conqueror ; st^er, in the sight of all 
Rome, the tortures thou so justly deservest. She had no sooner pro- 
nounced these words, than seizing her children, she cut their throats, 
threw them into the flames, and afterv/ards rushed into them her- 
self; in which she was imitated by all the deserters. 

With regard to Scipio,* when he saw this famous city, which had 
been so flourishing for 700 years, and might have been compared to 
the greatest empires, on account of the extent of its dominions, both 
by sea and land ; its mighty armies ; it&fleets, elephants, and riches ; 
while the. Carthaginians were even superior to other nations by their 
courage and greatness of soul ; as notwithstanding their being de- 
prived of arms and ships, they had sustained, for three whole years, 
all the hardships and calamities of a long siege : seeing, I say, this 
city entirely ruined, historians relate, that he could not refuse his 
tears to the unhappy fate of Carthage. lie reflected, that cities, na- 
tions,* and empires, are liable tp revolutions no less than private 
men ; that the like sad fate had befallen Troy, anciently so power- 
ful; and, in later times, the Assyrians, Modes and Persians, whose 
dominions were once of so great an extent ; and very recently, the 
Macedonians, whose empire had been so glorious throughout the 

* Appian. D- 82. 

Vol. IL C 
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woild. Full of these mournful idei^, he repeated the ibBowiog rer 
M of Homer: 

"ErrtAt N/Uflt|, vrav wot' oKwA« "Ujoc i^i, 

K«2 n^UfAQf, »Ai xecoc Wf^/uttkim Tl^idfAoto IL /. 164» 165* 

The day diall come, that great avenging dav. 
Whfeh Troy*8 proud glories in the dust shall lay ; 
When Priam's pnw'rs and Priam's self shall QUI, 
And one prodiglo\is ruin swaUow all.— Pope. 

Thereby denotmcing the future destiny of Rome, as he himself con- 
fessed to Polybius, who desired Scipio to explain himself on that 
occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his soul, he would have discovered 
what we are taught m the Scriptures, that'&^caiae ofvnrighUouM 
deaUngt^ infuries, and riches goi by -deteii^ a kingdom is trantlaJted 
from one people to another-** Carthage is destrojred, because its 
avarice, perfidiousness, and cruelty, have attained their utmoit hd^ht. 
The like fate will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pnde, 
and unjust usurpations, concealed beneath a specious and dekisivG 
show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled the sovereign Lord, 
the disposer of empires, to give the universe an important lesson in 
A. M. 3359. its fall. Carthage being taken in this manner,f Scipio 
a! Cartii. 701. gave the plunder oi it (the gold, silver, statues, and 
Am*j"c^i45. ®^^^ offerings which should be found in the templed, 
excepted) to Ins soMiers for some days. He afterwards 
bestowed several military reward on them, as well as on the officers, 
two of whom had particularly distiiiguished themselves, viz, Tib. 
Gracchus and Caius Fannios, who first scaled the walls. After this, 
adorning a small ship (an excellent sailer) with the enemy's spoils, 
he sent it to Rome with the news of the victory. 

At the same time he invited the inhabitants of Sicily to come and 
take possession of the motures and statues which the Carthaginians 
had plundered them of in the former wars-J When he restored to 
the citizens of Agrigeritum, Phalans's famous bull,f he told them that 
this bull, which was, at ode and the same time, a monument of the- 
cruelty of their ancient kings and of the lenity of their present ^ovfe- 
reigns, ought to make them sensible which would be most advanta- 
geous for them, to liva under the yoke of Sicilians, or the govern- 
ment of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Carthage, he com 
manded, on the most severe penalties, his family not to take or even 
buv any of them; so careful was he to remove from himself, and all 
belonging to him, the least suspicion of avarice. 

* EccJes. X. 8. t Anpian. p. 83. % Ibid. 

^ (luHm taiiriim Sripiocaiii rHd(it>ret AerltieminH, dixi^^se (iicituc,.sqtinm e<«se %Wm 
eogiiarc utiumesset Siculis utiiius. Riij.sne serviiw, an popuin K . obtf>in]ierare, emu idem 
monuiuentum et domestice crudeliiatis, et nostra: maavuetudinis habcrent. Cic. Verr 
vi n. 73. 
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When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought to Rome,* 
the people abandoned themselves to the most immoderate transports 
of joy, as if ^the public tranquil] ity had not been secured till that in* 
stant. They revolved in their minds, all the calamities which the 
Carthaginians had brought Upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even 
in Italy, for sixteen years together: during woich, Hannibal had 
plundered 400 towns, destroyed in different engagements 300,000 
men, and reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. Amidst the 
remembrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would ask one 
another, whether it were really true that Carthage was ui ashes. 
All ranks and degrees of men eniulously strove who should show the 
greatest gratitude towards the gods; and the citizens were, for many 
days, employed only in solemn sacrifices, in pubUc prayers, games, 
and spectacles. 

After these religious duties were ended,f the senate sent ten com- 
missioners into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction with Scipio, the 
fate and condition of that country for the time to come. The first 
care was, to demolish whatever was stiU remaining of Carthage.^ 
Rome,} though mistress of almost the whole world, could not behove 
herself safe as long as even the name of Carthage was in being. So 
true it is, that an inveterate hatred, fomented by long and bloodv 
wars, lasts even beyond the time when all cause of fear is removed, 
and does not cease till the object that occasio];is it is no more. Or- 
ders were given, in the name of the Romans, that it should never be 
mhabited again ; and dreadfu} imprecations were denounced against 
those, who, contrary to this prohibition, should attempt to rebuild 
any parts of it, especially those called Byrsa and Megara. In the 
mean time, evenr one who desired it, was admitted to see Carthage; 
Scipio being well pleased, to have people view the sad ruins of a city 
which had dared to contend vnth Rome for empire.|| The commis- 
sioners decreed &rther, that those cities which, during this war, 
had joined with the enemy, should be all razed, and their territories 
be given to the Roman allies; they particularly made a grant to the 
citizens of Utica, of the ^bolo country lying between Carthage and 
Hippo. All the rest they made tributary, and reduced it mto a Ro« 
man province, whither a pretor was sent annually. 

All matters being thus settled,^ Sqipio returned to Rome, where 
he made his entry in triumph. So magnificent a one had never been 
seen before, the whole exhibiting nothing but statues, rare invalua- 

* Appian. p. 83. f Appian. p. 84. 

{ Wo may guess at the dimensions of this famous ci^, by what Floras says, vis. 
that it was seventeen days on fire, before ir could be consumed. Qiumta urb» aeUts 
«tt, lit de emteris taeeam^ vel ignium mord probaripotestj qu^rpcper oontittuos decern m 
t^tent dies vixpotuit vneend^m ezUUgvi. Lib. if c. 15. 

^ Neque se Roma, jam terrarum orbe superato, securam speravit fore, si nomen us* 
quam maneret Carthaginis. Adeo odium certaminibusortum ultra metum durat, et ne 
in victis quidem depooitur, neque ant^ invisom esse desinit, quim esse desiit. Fel 
Faterc. Y. i. 0. 12. 

II Ut ipie locus eorom, qui cum li&c urbe de imperio cert&runt, vestlgiB calamitaUf 
wteoderet. Gc. Agrar. ii. n. 50. IT Appian. "p. 84. 
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ble pictoree, and other curiosities, which the Carthaginians had, f<Nr 
many years, been collecting" in other coiintries ; not to mention the 
money carried into the public treasury, which amounted to immense 
sums. 

Notwithstanding the great precautions which were taken to hindet 
Carthage jfrom bem^ ever rebuilt,* in less than thirty years afler, 
and even in Scipio's Bfetime, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate him- 
self with the people, undertook to found it anew, and conducted 
thither a colony consisting of 6000 citizens for that purpose. The 
senate, hearing that the workmen .had been terrified by many un- 
lucky omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and laying the 
foundations of the new city, would have' suspended the attempt ; but 
the tribune, not being over scrupulous in religions matt-ers, carried 
on the work, notwitl^tanding all these bad presages, and finished it 
in a few days. This was the first Roman colony that was ever sent 
out of Italy. 

It is probable, that onl^ a Idnd of huts were built there, since we 
are told,f that when Manus retired hither, in his flight to Africa, he 
lived ill a mean and poor condition amid the ruins of Carthage, 
consoling himself by the «ight of so astonishing a spectacle ; him- 
self serving, in some measure, as a consolation- to that ill-fated 
city. 

Appian relates,^ that Julius Coesar, after the death of Pompey, 
having crossed into Africa, saw, in a dream, an armv composed or a 
prodigious number of soldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, called 
him ; and that, struck with the vision, he writ down in his pocket- 
book the design which he formed, on this occasion, of rebuilding 
Carthage and Corinth ; but having been murdered soon after by the 
conspirators, Augustus Csesar, his adopted son, who found this me- 
morandum among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the spot where 
it stood formerly, in order that the imprecations which had been 
vented, at the time of its destruction, against those who should pre- 
sume to rebuild il, might not fall upon him. 

I know not what foundation Appian has for this story ; but we 
read in Strabo,} that Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at the same 
time by Csesar, to whom he gives the name of god, by which title, a 
little before,]! he had plainly mtended Julius CsBsar; and Plutarch,f 
in the life of that emperor, ascribes expressly to him the establish- 
ment of these two colonies; and observes, that one remarkable cir- 
cumstance in these two cities is, that as both had been taken and 
destroyed at the same time, they likewise were at the same time re- 
built and repeopled. However this be, Strabo afiirms, that in his 
time Carthage was as populous as any city in Aftica ; and it rose to 

* Id. p. 85. Plut. In vit Oracch. p. 839. 

t MariuB cursum in Africam direxit, inopenique vitam in tugurio ruinarum Cartha- 
ginensiuni toleravit : ciiiu Marius aspiciens Carthaginem, ilia intuena Marium, alter 
alteri possent esse aolatio. Vel. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 19. 

'' Appian p. 85. % dtrab. 1. xvii p. 833. |i Strab. I. xvii. p. 831. IT Page 733. 
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be the cafHtal of Afirica, under the succeeding^ emperors. It existed 
for about 700 years after, in splendour, but at last was so completely 
destrbyed by toe Saracens, in the beginning of the seventh century, 
that neither its name, nor the leai^t footsteps of it, are known at tins 
time in the country. 

A Digression en the Manners and Chitracter of Ihe second 
Scipio AfricantUf 

Scipio the destroyer of Carthage, was son to the famous Paului 
iBmilius, who conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedon ; and 
consequently grandson to that Paulus iGmilius who lost his life in 
the battle of Cannae, He was adopted by the son of the great 
Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio ^milianus ; the names of the 
two famiHes being so united, pursuant to the law of adoptions. He 
Suppiorted,* with equal lustre, the dignity of both houses, by all the 
qualities, that cap confer honour on the sword and gown. The 
whole teflor of his life, says an historian, whether with regard to his 
actions, his thoughts, or words, was deserving of the highest praise. 
He distinguished himself particularly (a eulogium that, at present, 
can seldom be applied to persons of the military profession,) by his ex- 
quisite taste for polite literature, and all the sciences, as well as by 
t-he uncommon regard he showed to learned men. It is universally 
known, that he was reported to be the author of Terence's comedies, 
the most polite and elegant writings which the Romans could boast. 
We are told of Scipio,t that no man could blend more happily repose 
and action, nor employ his leisure hours with greater delicacy and 
taste r thus was he divided between arms and books, between the 
military labours of the camp, and the peaceful employment of the 
cabinet ; in which he either exercised his body in toils of war, or his 
mind in the study of the sciences. By this he showed, that nothing 
does greater honour to a person of distinction, of what quality or 
profession soever he be, than the adorning his mind with knowledge. 
Cicero, speaking of Scipio, saysj that he always had Xenophon's 
works in his hands, which are so famous for the solid and excellent 
instructions they contain, both in regard to war and policy. 

He owed this exquisite taste for politfe learning and the sciences,! 
to the excellent education wJiich Paulus JSmilius bestowed on his chil- 
dren. He had put them under the ablest masters in every art ; and 
did not spare any expense on that occasion, though his circumstan- 
ces were very narrow : P. JEmilius himself was present at all their 

* Scipio iEmilianuB, vir aviUs P. Africani paternisque L. Pauli virtutibm rimilliinua. 
omnibus foelti ac toge dotlbus, ingeniique ac studiorum emiiienUsismus secull aui, qui 
nihil in vif^ nisi laudandum aut fteit aut dixit aut sensiu VeU Patert. I. i. c 12. 

jNeque enim quisquam hoc Scipione eleganlius intetvalianegotioruin otio dispunzit: 
•emperque aut belii aut pacis serviit artibus, semper inter arma acstudia versatue aut 
corpus pericuiis, aut auiuium disciplinio ezercuit Ibid. c. 13 

X Amcauus semper Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus hibebat Tu9c. Qnmat 
t U u* 62. $Plut. in vit. MxaA Paul. p. 959. 
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lessons, as often as the afikirs of the state would permit : becoming, by 
this means, their chief preceptor. 

The intimate union between Polybius and Scipio put the finishing 
stroke to the exalted qualites which, by the superiority of his genius 
and disposition, and the excellency of his education, were already 
the subject of admiration.* Polybius, with a ^reat number of Achae- 
ans, whose fidehty the Romans suspected during the war with Per- 
seus, was detained in Rome, where his merit soon caused his com 
pany to be coveted by all persons of the highest. quality in that 
city. Scipio, when scarce eighteen, devoted himself entirely to 
Polybius; and considered as the greatest fehcity of his life, the op- 
portunity he had of beincr instructed by so great a master, whose 
society he preferred to all the vain and idle amusements which are 
generally so alluring to youn^ persons. 

Polybius's first care was to mspire Scipio with an aversion for those 
equally dangerous and ignominious pleasures, to which the Roman 
youth were so strongly addicted ; the greatest part of them being 
already depraved and corrupted by the luxury and hcentiousness 
which riches and new conquests had introduced in Rom^. Scipio, 
during the first five years that he continued in so excellent a school, 
made the greatest improvement in it ; and, despising the ridicule, as 
well as the pernicious examples, of persons of the same age with 
himself, he was looked upon, even at that time, as a model of dis 
cretion and wisdom. 

From hence, the transition was easy and natural to ffenerosity, 
to a noble disreg-ard of riches, and to a laudable use of^them ; aJl 
virtues so requisite m persons of dlustrious birth, and which Scipio 
carried to the most exalted pitch, as^ppears from some instances 
of this kind related by Pplybms, which are highly worthy x>ur admi- 
ration. 

-^milia,t wife of the first Scipio Africanus, and mother of him 
who had adopted the Scipio mentioned here by Polybius, had be- 
queathed, at her death, a great estate to the latter. This lady, be- 
sides the diamonds and jewels which are worn by women of her 
high rank, possessed a great number oif gold and silver vessel&'Used 
m sacrifices, together with several splendid equipages, and a con- 
siderable number of slaves of both ^exes ; the whole suited to the 
opulence of the august house into which she had married. At her 
death, Scipio made over all those rich possessions to Papiria his 
mother, who, having been divorced a considerable time before by 
Paulus iGmilius, and not being in circumstances to support the dig- 
nity of her birth, lived in great obscurity, and never appeared in the 
assembUes or public ceremonies. But when she .again frequented 
them with a magnificent train, this noble ffcnerosity of Scipio did 
bim great honour, ei^ecially in the minds oi the ladies, wdO expa 

♦ Exeerpt. « Polyb, p. 147—163. 

1 8bc was sister of Paulus iGmilius, father of Uie lecoiHi Sdpio Aftlcanuii. 
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tiated on it in all their conversations, and in a city whose inhabitants, 
says Polybius, were not easily prevailed upon to part with their 
money. 

Scipio was no less admired on another occasion. He was bound, 
in consequence of the estate that had fallen to him by the death of 
nis grandmother, to pay at three different times to the two daughters 
of Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, half their portions, which 
amounted to 50,000 French crowns.* The time for the payment 
of the first sum beinffexpired, Scipio put the whole money into the 
fiands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Naaica,who had 
married the two sisters, imagininff that Scipio had made a mistake, 
went to him and observed, that the laws allowed him three years to 
pay this sum in, and at three different times. Young Scipio answered, 
that he knew very well what the laws directed on this occasion; 
that they might indeed be executed in their greatest rigour towards 
strangers, but that friends and relations ought to treat one another 
with a more generous simplicity ; and therefore desired them to de- 
ceive the whole sum. They were struck with such admiration at 
the generosity of their kinsman, that in their return home, they re- 
proached themselves fer their narrow way of thinking,f at a time 
when they made the greatest figure> and had the highest regard paid 
to them, of any family in Rome. This generous action, says Poly- 
bius, was the more admiredjbecause no person in Rome, so far from 
consenting to pay 60,000 crowns before they were due, would pay 
even 1000 before the time for payment was elapsed. 

It was from the same noble spirit that, two years after, Paulus 
iEmilius, his father, being dead, he made over to his brother Fabius, 
who was not so wealthy as himselfj the part of their father's estate 
which was his (Scipio's) due (amounting to above 60,000 crowns,)! 
in order that there might not be so great a disparity between his for- 
tune and that of his brother. 

This Fabius being desirous to exhibit a show of gladiators after 
his father^s decease, in honour of his memory, (as was the custom in 
that age,) and^not being able to defray the expenses on this occasion, 
which amounted to a very heavy sum, Scipio made him a present 
of 15,000 t;rowns,# in order to defray at least half the charges of it. 

The splendid presents which Scipio had made his mother Papira, 
reverted to him, by law as well as equity, after her demise ; and his 
Bisters, according to the custom of those times, had not the least 
claim to them. Nevertheless, Scipio thought it would have been dis- 
honourable in him, had he taken them back again. He therefore 
made over to his sisters whatever he had presented to their mother, 
which amounted to a very considerable sum; and by this fresh proof of 
his glorious disregard of wealth, and the tender friendship he had 
for his family, acquired the applause of the whole city. 

* Or, ll,25(M.8terling. • fKtf Tf>»«>«^TK W avrZf /unu^cx^yi^ 
X Or, iSi.'KXM. sterling ^ Or. 5,375^, sterling. 
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These different benefactions, which amounted altoc^ether to a pro- 
digious sum, seem to have received a brighter lustre from the a^ in 
which he bestowed them, he being still very young; and yet more 
from the circumstances of the time when they were presented, 
as well as the kind and obliging carriage he assumed on those 
occasions. 

The incidents I have here related are so repugnant to the maxims 
of this age, that there might be reason to f^ar the/eader would con- 
sider them merely as the rhetorical flourishes of an hiBtorian who 
was prejudiced in favour of bis hero; if it waanot well known, that 
the predominant charactenstic of Polybius, by whom they are related, 
is a sincere love for truth, and an utter aversion to adulation of 
every kind. In the very passage whence this relation is extracted, 
he has thought it necessary for him to be a little guarded, where he 
expatiates on the virtuous actions and rare qualities of Scipio ; anid 
he observes, that as his writings were to be perused by the Romans, 
who were perfectly well acquainted with all the> particulars of this 

freat man's life, he could not fail of being convicted by tbem, should 
e venture to advance any falsehood ; an affront, to which it is not 
probable that an author, who has ever so littJe regard for his reputa- 
tion, would expose himself especially if no advantage was to accrue 
to him from it. 

We have already observed, that Scipio had never given in to the 
fashionable debaucheries and excesses to which the young people at 
Rome so generally abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently 
compensated for this self-denial of all destructive pleasures, by the 
vigorous health he enjoyed all the rest of his life, which enabled him 
to taste pleasure of a much purer and more exalted kind, and to per- 
form the great actions that reflected so much glory upon hun. 

Hunting, which was his darling exercise, contributed also very 
much to invigorate his constitution, and enabled liim also to enduro 
the hardest toils. Macedonia, whither he followed his father, gave 
him an opportunity of indulging to the utmost of his desire his pas- 
sion in this respect ; for the chase, which was the usual diversion of 
the Macedonian monarchs, having been laid aside for some years on 
account of the wars, Scipio found there an incredible quantity of 
game of every kind. Paulus JSmilius, studious of proci iring his son 
virtuous pleasures of every kind, in order to divert his mmd from 
those which reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to indulge himself 
in his favourite sport, during all the time that the Roman rorces con- 
tinued in that country, after the victory he had gained over Perseus. 
The illustrious youth emploved his leisure hours in an exercise which 
suited so well his age and inclination; and was as successful in 
this innocent war against the beasts of Macedonia, as his father had 
been in that which he had carried on against the inhabitants of the 
country. 

It was at Scipio's return from Macedon, that he met with Polybius 
in Rome; and -contracted the strict friendship with him, which 
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was afterwards so beneficial to our young Roman; and did faim al- 
most as much honour in after-ages as all his conquests. We find, 
from history, that Polybius lived with the two brothers. One day, 
when himself and Scipio were alone, the latter unbosomed himself 
freely to him, and complained, but in the mildest and most gentle 
terms, that he, in their conversations at table, always directed hnnself 
to his brother Fabius, and never to him. / am tentihle^ says he, tfuU 
this ifidifference arUesfrom your supposing^ with all our citizens^ 
that I am a heedless yovng man, and wholly averse to the taste which 
now prevails in Rom^, because I do not devote myself to the studies of 
the bar, nor cultivate the graces of elocution. But how should I do 
this ? I am told petpetually, thai the Romans expect a general, and 
not an orator, from the house of the Scipios. I vjill confess to you, 
{pardon the sincerity with which I reveal my thoughts^ thai your 
coldness and indifference grieve me exceedingly, Polybius, surprised 
at this unexpected address, made Scipio the kindest answer; and 
assured the illustrious youth, that though he generally directed him- 
self to his brother, yet this was not out of disrespect to him, but only 
because Fabius was the eldest; not to mention, (continued Polybius,! 
that, knowing that you possessed but one soul, I conceived that I 
addressed both when t spoke to either of you. He then assured 
Scipio, that he was entirely at his command ; that with regard to the 
sciences, for which he discovered the happiest genius, he would 
have opportunities sufiicient to improve himself in them, from the 
great number of learned Grecians who resorted daily to Rome; but 
that as to the art of war, which was properly his profession, and 
his favourite study, he (Polybius) might be of some little service to 
him. ' He had no sooner spoke these words, than Scipio, graspmg his 
hand in a kind of rapture : Oh ! when, says he, shall I see the happy 
day, when, disengaged from all other avocations, and living with me, 
you will be so murh my friend, as to direct your endeavours to improve 
my understanding and reguUUe my affections ? It is then I shall think 
myself worthy of my illustrious ancestors. From that time Polybius, 
overjoyed to see so youngr a man breathe such noble sentiments, de- 
voted himself particulars to our Scipio, who ever after paid him 
as much reverence as if he had been his father. 

However, Scipio did not esteem Polybius only as an excellent his- 
torian, but valued him much more, and reaped much mater ad- 
vantages from him, as an able warrior and a profound politician. 
Accordingly, he consulted him on every occasion, and always took 
his advice, even when he was at the head of his army ; concerting 
in private with Polybius all the operations of the campaign, all the 
movements of the forces, all enterprises against the enemy, and the 
several measures proper for rendering them successful. 

In a word,* it was the conmion report, that our illustrious Roman 
did not perform any great or good action without being under some 

* Pautan. in Arcad. 1 viii. p. 505. 
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obl^ratioii to Polybius; nor even commit fm error, except when he 
acted without consulting him. 

I request the reader to excuse this long digression, which may be 
thought foreign to my subject, as I am not writing the Roman his- 
tory. However, it appeared to me so well adapted to the genera! 
desi^ I propose to myself in this work, fsiz, the cultivating and im- 

Erovmg the minds of youth, that I could not forbear introducing it 
ere, though I was sensible this is not directly its proper place. 
And, indeed, these examples show bow important it is that young 
people should receive a liberal and virtuous eaucatiou ; and the great 
benefit they reap, by frequenting and corresponding early^ with pef- 
sons of merit ; for these were tne foundations whereon were built 
the fame and glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. But above 
all, how noble a model for our age (in which the most inconsiderable 
and even trifling concerns often create feuds and anunosities between 
brothers and sisters, and disturb the peace of families) is the gener- 
ous disii>terestedness of Scipio; who, whenever he had an opportu- 
nity of serving his relations, thought lightlv of bestowing the largest 
sums upon them ! This excellent passage of Polybius had escaped me, 
by its not being inserted in the folio edition of his works. It belongs 
indeed naturally to that book, where, treating of the taste for sofid 
glory, I mentioned the contempt in which the ancients held riches, 
and the excellent use they made of them. I therefore thought my- 
self mdispensably obliged to restore, on this occasion, to young stu- 
dents, what I could not but blame myself for omitting elsewhere. 

T%e History ofihe Family and Posterity ofMisinissa. 

I promised, after finishinfir what related to the republic of Carthage, 
to return to the family and posterity of Masinissa. This piece of 
history forms a considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore is 
not quite foreign to my sublet. 

A. M. 3875. From the time that Masinissa had declared for the 

A. Rom. 601. Romans under the first Scipio,* he had always adhered 
to that honourable aUiance, with an almost unparalleled zeal and 
fidelity. Finding his end approaching, he wh)te to the proconsul of 
Africa, under whose standards the younger Scipio then fought, to 
desire that Roman might be sent to him; adding, that he should die 
with satisfaction, if he could but expire in his arms, after having made 
him executor to his wilL But believing that he should be dead be- 
fore it could be possible for him to receive this consolation, he sent 
fi>r his wife and children, and spoke to them as follows : / know no 
other naiion httt the Romans, and, among this nation, no oiherfamily 
but ffiat of the Scipios. I now, in my expiring numients, empower 
Scipio ^milianus to dispose, in an absolute manner, of ail my pos^ 
sessions, and to divide my kingdom among my children* I require, 
ihai whatever Scipio may decree, shall be executed as ptthctucUly as if 

•Ap».p.6S. Val.lfax.I.v.c>S. 
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/ myself had appointed Ubymy toill. After saying these words, he 
oreathed his last, being upwards of ninety years of age. 

This prince,* during his youth, had met with strange reverses of 
fortune, having been dispossessed of his kingdom, obliged to fly from 
province to province, and a thousand times in danger of his life. 
Being supported, says the historian, by the divine protection, he was 
afterwards favouredf, till his death, with a perpetual series of pros- 
perity, unruffled hy any sinister accident ; for he not only recovered 
nis own kingdom, but added to it that of Syphax his enemy; and 
extending hb dominions from Mauritania, as far as Cyrene, he be- 
came the most powerful prince of all Africa. He was blessed, till 
he left the worid, with the greatest health and vigour, which 
doubtless was owing to his extreme temperance, and the care he had 
taken to inure himself to fatigue. Though ninety years of age, he 
performed all the exercises used by young men,f and always rode 
without a saddle ; and Polybius observes (a circumstance preserved 
by Plutarch ,|) that the day after a great victory over the Carthagi- 
nians, Masinissa was seen, sitting at the door of his. tent, eating a 
piece of brown bread. 

He left fifty-four sons,} of whom three only were legitimate, vix, 
Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal. Scipio divided the kingdom be- 
tween these three,^and gave considerable possessions to the rest ; 
but the two last dying soon after, Micipsa became sole possessor 
of these extensive dominions. He had two eons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, and with them he educated in his palace Jugurtha his 
nephew, Mastanabal's son, and took as much care of him as he did 
of his own children. This last-mentioned prince possessed several 
eminent qualities,|| which gained him universal esteem. Jugurtha, 
who was finely shaped and very handsome, of the most delicate wit 
' and the most solid judgment, did not devote himself, as young men* 
commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleasure. He used to exercise 
himself with persons of his own age, in running, riding, and throwing 
the javelin ; and though he surpassed all his compamons, there was 
not one of them but loved him. The chase was his only deUght; 
but it. was that of lions and other savage beasts. To finish liis cha- 
racter, he excelled in all things, and spoke very little of himself: 
Plurimumjacere^ et minimum ipse de se loqvi. 

Merit so conspicuous, and so generally acknowledged, began to 
excite some anxiety in Micipsa. He saw mmself in the decline of life, 
and his children very young. He knew the prodigious lengths which 

* App. p. 65. , m» 

t Cicero introduces Cato epeaklng u fbUows of Manniira^s vlgoroui constftutloD 
Arbitror te audire^ Seipio^ hospes tuus Masinisaa qum fadat hodie nonaginta annos 
natus : cum ingresaus iter pedibus Wt, in equum omnitio nan aaeendcre ; ekm equo^ at 
equo non deaeendsre; nuUo imbre^ nutufriffore adducij vi capite nperto ait; aummam 
esse in eo carporia aiceitatem. Itaque exequi omnia regis qffieta et munera. De Scnec- 

iAn seni gerenda sit Resp. p. 791. ^ Appian. p. 65 Val. Max. I. y. c 9. 

All tbia History of Jufurtba is extracted irom Sallust 
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ambition is capable of going, when a crown is in view ;* and that a 
man, with talents much mferior to those of Jugurlha, might be daz- 
zled by so glittering a temptation, especially when united with such 
fkvourable circumstances. In order therefore to remove a compe- 
titor so dangerous with regard to his children, he ^ve Jugurtha the 
command of the forces which he sent to the assistance of the Ro- 
mans, who at that time were besieging Numantia, under the con- 
duct of Scipio. Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the most 
heroic bravery, he flattered himself, that he probably woiUd rush 
upon danger, and lose his life. However, he was mistaken. This 
young prince joined to an undaunted courage the utmost presence of 
mind ; and, a circumstance very rarely found in persons of his age, 
he preserved a just medium between a timorous foresight and an im- 
petuous rashness.f In this campaign, he won the esteem and friend- 
ship of the whole army. Scipio sent him back to his uncle with let- 
ters of recommendation, and the most advantageous testimonials of 
nis conduct, after having given him very prudent advice with regard 
to the course which he oueht to pursue: for, knowing mankind so 
well, he in aU probability nad discovered certain sparks -of ambition 
in that prince, which he feared would one day break out into a flame. 
Micipsa, pleased with the liigh character that was sent him of his 
nephew, changed his behaviour towards him, and resolved, if possi- 
ble, to win his affection by kindness. Accordingly he adopted him ; 
and by his will, made him joint heir with his two sons. When he 
found his end approaching, he sent for all three, and bid them draw 
near his bed, where, in presence of the whole court, he put Jugurtha 
in mind of all his kindness to him ; conjuring him, in the name of the 
gods, to defend and protect, on all occasions, his children ; who, 
being before related to him by the ties of blood, were now become 
his brethem, by his (Micipsa'sJ bounty. He told him,t that neither # 
arms nor treasure constitute tne strength of a kingdom, but friends, 
who are not won by arms nor gold, but by real services and inviola- 
ble fidelity. Now where (says he) can we find- better friends thaji 
our brothers? And how can that man, who beconjes an enemy to his 
relations, repose any confidence in, or depend on, strangers ? He ex- 
horted his sons to pay the highest reverence to Jugurtha; and to dis- 
pute no otherwise with hun, than by their endeavour to equal, and, 
if possible, to surpass, his exalted merit. He concluded with en* 
treating them to observe for ever an inviolable attachment towards 
the Romans ; and to consider them as their benefactor, their patron, 
and master. A few days after tliis, Micipsa expired. 

* Tcrrebat eum natura mortalium avida imperii, et praecept ad explendam animi cu 
pidiiiem ; praeterea opportuiiitas suae iil}eroriimquc statis, quae etiam mediocre^ viros 
spe predjE tra>igversos ngit Sallust. 

\ Ac san^, quod di(Tici!Iimurn imprimis est, ^ prslio strenuus erat, et bonus consilio ; 
quorum alterum ex providentiii timorem, alteram ez audacid temeritatem adferre pie 
ruu»qiie»>Iei. 

} N(m e.vercilus, nequethfsauri, pripsidla regiii sunt, verum amici : quos neque arinlt 
cohere, nooue auro parare queas; officio et fide pariuntur. duis autem anicior quam 
Crater fratil aucquam a'.ienum fidum inveuies,Bi tuls hostis fucria. 
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A.M. 3887. JuguFtha 80<»i threw off the mtak, and began by 

A. Kom. 631. ridding himself of Hiempeal^ who had expressed mmse^ 
to him with great &eedom, and therefore he caused him to be mur- 
A. M. 3888. dered. This bloody action proved but too evidenth^ 
A. Rom. 633. fo Adherbal what he himself might natundly fear. Nu- 
midia is now divided, and sides severally with the two brothers. 
Mighty armies are raised by each party. Adherbal, after losing the 
greatest part of his fortresses, is vanquished in battle, and forced to 
make Rome his asylum. However, this gave Jugurtha no very great 
imeasiness, as" he knew that money wa6 all-poWerful in that city. 
He therefore sent deputies thither, wilii orders for them to bribe the 
dhief senators. In the first audience to which they wereintroduced, 
Adherbal represented the unhappy concfition to which he was re- 
duced, the injustice and barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of his 
brother, the loss of almost all his fortresses; but the circumstance on 
which he laid the ffr-eatest stress was, the commands of his dying 
father, war. to put hi& whole confidence in the Romans; declaring, 
that theJriendship of this people would be a stronger support both 
to hims^ and his kingdom, than all the troops and treasures in the 
universe. His speech was of a great length, and extremely pa- 
thetic. Jugurtha's deputies made only the following answer : That 
Hiempeal had been killed by the Numidiaiffi, because of his great 
cruelty; that Adherbal was the aggressor, and yet, after having 
been vanquisheq was come to make complaints, because he had not 
committed all the excesses he desired ; that their sovereign entreated 
the senate to form a judgment of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, 
from that he had shown at Numantia ; and to lay a greater stress on 
his actions, than on the accusatioi^ of his enemies. But these am- 
bassadors had secretly employed an eloquence much more preva- 
lent than that of words, which had not proved ineffectual. The 
whole assembly was for Jugurtha, a ^ew senators excepted, who 
were not ^o void of honour as to be corrupted by money. The 
senate came to this jesolution, That commissioners should be sent 
from Rome, to divide the provinces equally upon the spot between 
the two brothers. The reader will naturafly suppose, that JUgurtha 
was not sparing of his treasure oh this occasion: the division was 
made to his advantage ; and yet a specious appearance of equity was 
preserved. 

This first success of Jugurtha augmented his courage, and increas- 
ed his boldness. Accordi&ly, he attacked his brother by open force; 
and whilst tht latter loseshis time in sending deputations to the Ro- 
mans, he storms several fortresses; carries on his conquests; and, 
after defeating Adherbal, besieges him in Cirtha, the capital of his 
kingdom. During this intervu, ambassadors arrived from Rome, 
with orders, in the naiAe oithe senate and people, to the two kings, 
to lay down their arms, and Cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, after 
protesting that he would obey, with the. most profound reverence 
and submis^cm, the conananda of the Roman people, added, that he 

Vol. II. D 
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did not believe it ww their intentioii to hinder him from defen^ntf 
his own life, against the treacherous snares which his brotiier ha3 
laid for it. He concluded with saving, that he would sendramba^sa- 
dors forthwith to Rome, to infi>rm the senate of his conduct. By thisL 
vague answer^ ^e eluded their orders, and would not «ven permit the 
deputies to wait upon Adherbal. 

Though the latter was so do^ly blocked up in his capital, he 
yet found means to send to Rome,"^ to implore the assistance of the 
Romans against his brother, who had besieged him five months, 
and intended to toke a^ay his life; Some senators were of opinion, 
that war ought to be proclaimed immediately against Jugurtha ; but^ 
still his influence prevailed, and the Romans only ordered on embassy 
to be sent, composed of senators of the highest distinction, among 
whom was ^milius Scauru^, a factious man, who bad a great ascen- 
dant over the nobility, and concealed the blackest vices under the 
specious appearance of virtue. Jugurtha was terrified at first; but 
he again found an opportunity to elude their demands, and accord-^ 
ingly sent them back without coming to any conclusion. Upon this, 
Adherbal, who had lost aD hopes, surrendered upon condition of 
having his life spared ; nevertheless, he was immediately murdered 
with a great number of Numidians. 

But though the greatest part of the people at Rome were struck 
with horror at this news, Jugurtha's money again obtained him de- 
fenders in the senate. However, C« Memmius, th^ tr^ne of the 
people, an active man, and one who hated the nobili^, prevailed 
witn the people, not to suffer sp horrid a crime to go unpunished ; and, 
accordingly, war being proclaimed against Jugurtha, Calpurmus^ 
Bestia the consul was appointed to carry it on. He was endued 
A. M. 3604. ^'*^ exq^llent qualities,! but they were all depraved 
A. Rom. G38. and rendered useless by his avarice. Scaunis set out 
Ant. J. c. 110. yf'j^ ^j^^ They at first took several towns; but Ju- 
gurtha's bribes checked the progress of these conquests; and Scaurus 
himself,! who till now had expressed the strongest animosity against 
this prince, could not resist so powerful an attack. A treaty was 
therefore concluded } Jugurtha feijgned to submit to the Romans, and 
thirty elephants, some horses,^ with a very inconsiderable sum of 
money, were delivered to the questor. 

But now the indignation of the people in general at Rome display- 
ed itself in the strongest maimer. Memmius the tribune inflamed 
them by his speeches. He caused Cassius, who was pnetor, to be 
4ppointed to Biteaad Jugurtha, and to engage hiin to c^e to Rome» 

** He chose two of the nimblest of tboee wbe faad followed him faito Cutba; and these, 
Induced by the great rewards he promised them, and i^ing his unhappy dreun^stances, 
undertook to pa>e through the enemy's camp, in the ntjght, to the neighbourii^ shore, 
and from thence to R'tnie. Ex iu qui vni Grtamprofugerant^ duos maxime impig-rog 
delefit: eos<, multa poUieendo^ ae misertmdo caaum cicvni, confinaiati utiptr hostiutn mUr 
mitiones noetu andf yxmum mare^ dein Romam pergerent. SallusL '' 

t Multa; bonieque artes animi et corporis crant, quas omnes av^tia poepedi^baL 
X Maf nitmUee pecunis k boRQ boncstoque (n prav jd abstractns est. 
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under the gaarantee of the Romans, m order that aA inqmry inlflht 
be made in his presence, who those persons were that had taken 
bribes. Accordingly, Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. The 
sight of him raised the anger of the people still higher; but a tribune 
having been bribed, he prolonged the session, and at last dissolved it. 
A NumkUan prince, gruidson Of Masinissa, called Massiva, being at 
that time in the city, was advised to soHcit for Ju^ortha's kingdom ; 
which, coming to the ears of the latter, he caused Mm to be assas- 
sinated in the mid^ of Rome. The murderer was siezed, and de- 
livered up to the civil magistrate, and Jugurtha^as commanded to 
depart Italy. Upon leaving the city, he cast back his eyes several 
times towards it, and said, Rome would sell itself , couid U meet with 
apurcJuiser; and were one to he founds it were inevitably ruined** 

And now the war broke out anew. At first the indolence, or per- 
haps connivance, of Albinus the consid, made it so on very slowly ; 
but afterwards, when he returned to Rotoe to hold the public assem- 
Uies,t the Roman armyi by the unskilfulness of his brother Aulus, 
having, marched into a defile, from whence there was no^ttingout, 
surrendered ignominiously to the enemy, who forced the Romans to 
submit to the ceremony of passing under the yoke, and made them 
engage to leave Numidia in ten dajs. 

The reader will naturally imagme in what light so diameful a 
peace, concluded without the authority of the people, was considered 
at Rome. They could not flatter themselves with the hope of being 
successful in this war, till the conduct of it was given to L. Metellus 
the consuL To all the rest of the virtues which constitute the great 
captainj he added a perfect disregard of wealth; a quality most es- 
sentially requisite against such an enemy as Jumirtha, who hitherto 
had always been victorious, rather by money than his sword. But 
the African monarch found Metdlus as invmcible in this, as in all 
othisr respects. He therefore was forced to venture his life, and 
exert his utmost bravery, through the defect of an expedient which 
now began to fail him. Ac6ordm^ly, he si^naUzed hiniself in a sur- 
prising^ manner ; and showed in this campaign, all that could be ex- 
pected from the coura^ abilities, and attention, of an illustrious 
general, to whom* despair adds new vigour* and suggests new lights : 
e was, howev^, unsuccessful, because opposed by a consul who 
did not suffer the most inconsiderable error to escape him, nor ever 
let slip an opportunity of taking advantage of the enemy. 

Jugurtha's greatest concern was, how to secure himself from trai- 
tors. From uie time he had be;en told that Bomiicar, in whom he 
reposed the utmost confidence, had a design upon his life, he enjoyed 
no peace. He did not believe'himself safe any where ; but all things^ 

* PogtquoM RffwUtegrtMstu eHtfertur ti^tadtuM ed ntpteiens, fifn mi itxitsst 
Urbem venalem et maturd peritoram, ■! emptoftai invenerit. 

J For electtfif omglstratM. 8aL 
In Kmnidiani iiroflciaeiuir, magnft ipe eiviom eikgi piopter artw bolaf , mm IMal 
qaOd aavendm dfviUaa invkuim ammom feratei: 
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bj day na wdl na by nigbt»tbe citizen as weD u the foreigner, were 
suspected by him ; and the blackest terrors sat for ever brooding over 
his mind. He never got a wink of sleep, except by stealth ; and 
often changed his bed in a manner unbecoming nis rank. Starting 
sometimes from his slumbers, he would snatch his sword, and utter 
loud cries ; so strongly was he haunted by fear, which almost drove 
him to frenzy. 

Marius was Metellus's lieutenant* His boundless ambition in- 
duced him to endeavour^to lessen his general's character secretly in 
the minds of his i^ldiers; and becommg soon his professed enemy 
r the most grovelling and perfidious arts, 
int Metellus, and get himself nominated 
le war against Jugurtha; ~^With what 
itellus might be endowed on other occa- 
ed bv this unforeseen blow, which even 
, and compelled him to utter such ex- 
• unworthy so great a man.* There was 
ie in Marius's conduct, that displays am- 
^nuine colours, and shows that it ex- 
ndon themselves to it, all sense ef honour 
aving. anxiously endeavoured to avoid a . 
lot bear, amved in Rome, and was re- 
ith universal acclamations. A triumph 
im, and tJie surname of Numidicus con- 
ferred upon him. ^ 
. I thought it would be proper to reserve for the Roman history, a 
particular account of the events that happed in Africa, under Me- 
tellus and Marius, all of which are very circumstantially described 
by Sallust, in his admirable history of Jugurtha. I therefore hasten 
to the conclusion of this war. 

JufiTurtha being ^eatly distressed in his afiairs, had recourse to 
Bocchus, king ofMaiiuritania, whose daughter he had married. This 
country extends from Numidia, as far as beyond the shores of the 
Mediterranean opporate to Spain.f The Roman name was scarce known 
in it, and the people were absolutely unknown to the Romans. Ju- 
gurtha insinuated to his father-in-law, that should he Buffer Nunudia 
to be conquered, his kingdom would doubtless be involved in its ruin ; 
especially as the Romans, who were sworn enemies to monarchy, 
seemed to have vowed the destruction of all the thrones in the uni- 
verse. He therefore prevailed with Bocchus to enter into a league 
with him ; and accordingly received, mi different occasions, very con- 
siderable succours from that king. 

This confederacy, which was cemented on either side by no other 
tie than that of interest, had never been strong ; and a last defeat 
which Jugurtha met with, broke at once all the bands of it. Boc- 

• (^uibm rebiu sapra bonom atque bonestom percalsuB, nCQoe laeqnmas tenera. 
wqM modenol Hognam : vir arei^iii in anii artilms, ninils mouttara(ritiid&ieBi ptd 
tNowcoBHF^ftendiiif re»»lloweco,fcft ^ 
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chns now meditftted the daric design of deUverinff up hk fon-iii-law 
to the Romans. For this purpose he had desired Marius to send him 
a trusty person. Sylla, who was an officer of uncoonnon merit, and 
served under him as questor, was thought every way qualified fbi 
this negotiation. He was not afraid to put himself into the hands of 
the barbarian king ; and accordingly set out for his court. Being 
arnved, Bocchus, who, like the rest of his countrymen, did not pride 
himself oh sincerity, and was for ever projectinj^ new designs, de- 
bated within himself, whethet it would not be hS interest to deliver 
up Sylla to Jugurtha- He was a long time fluctuating in this 
uncertainty, and conflicting with a contrariety of sentiments : and 
the sudden changes which displayed themselves in his countenance, 
in his air, and in his whole person, showed evidently how strongly his 
mind was aflected. At length, returning to his flrat design, he made 
his terms with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into his hands, who 
was sent immediately to Marius. 

Sylla,* says. Plutarch,f acted, on this occasion, like a young man 
fired with a strong thirst of glory, the sweets of which he had just 
began to taste. Instead of aacribing to the general under whom he 
fought all the honour of this event, aa his duty required, and which 
ought to be an inviolable maxim, he reserved the greater part of it 
to himself, and had a ring made, which he always wore, wherein he 
was represented receiving Jugurtha from the hands of Bocchus ; and 
this ring he used ever after as his signet. But Marius was so highly 
exasperated at this kind of insult, that he could never ibrgive him ; 
and this circumstance gave rise to the implacable hatred between 
these two Romans, which afterwards broke out with so much fury, 
and cost the republic so much blood. 

A. M. 3901. Marius entered Rome m triumphj exhibiting such a 

A- Rom. 645. spectacle to the Romans, as they could scarce believe 
Ant. J. c. 103. ^^y gjj^^ when it passed before fiieir eyes ; I mean Ju- 
gurtha in chains:* that so formidable an enemy, during whose life 
they had not dared to flatter themselves with the hopes of being able 
to put an end to this war; so well was his courage sustained by 
stratagem and artifice, and his genius so fhiitful in findin£r new ex- 
pedients, even when his afiairs were most desperate. We are told 
that Jugurtha ran distracted, as he was walking in the triumph ; that 
after the ceremony was ended, he was thrown into prison ; and that 
the lictors were so eager to seize his robe, that they rent it in several 
pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to ^t the rich jewels with 
winch they were adorned. In this condition he was cast, quite 
naked, and in the utmost terror, into a deep dun^n, where he spent 
six days in struggling with hunger and the fear of death, retain- 
ing a strong desure of hfe to his last gasp ; an end, continues Plu* 

X Plut in vit Maril. * / . # 

VMUdt. PluUProMsep reip. gerend; p. 806. 
t P4ut. ibid 
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tarch, worthf of lik wicked deeds, Jaffortba bftving been alwayi of 
qnoioii, that the greatest cnmes mifiSt be committed to satiate his 
ambition ; ingratitude, perfidy, black treachery, and inhuman bar 
barity* 

Juba, kin^r of Mauritania, reflected so much honour on polite liter- 
ature and scienees, that I could not, without impropriety, omit him 
in the history of the fiunily of Masutdssa, to whom his fkther, who 
also was named Juba, was great-mndson, and mndson of Gruiussa. 
The elder Juba signalised himsdf in the war between Giesar and 
Pompey, by his invidable attachment to the party of the latter. He 
A. M. assa. slew himself after the battle of Thapsos, in which his 
A. Bom. 703. forces and those of Scipb were entirely defeated. Juba» 
his son, then a child, was delivered up to the con^ieror, and was one 
of the most conspicuous ornaments of his triumph. It appears from 
history, that a noUe education was bestowed upon Juba in Rome, 
where he imbibed such a variety of knowled^ as afterwards equal- 
led him to the most learned among the Grecians. He did not leave 
that city till he went to take nossession of his fiither's dominions. 
A. M. 3974. Augustus restored them to him, when, by the death of 
A.' Rom. 719. Mark Antony, the provinces of the empire were abeo- 
AntJ. C.30. lately at his disposai Juba, by the lenity of his govem- 
mexrt, gained the hearts of all his subjects: who, out of a grateful 
sense of the felicity they had enjoyed during his reign, ranked him 
in the number of their gods. Pausanias q>eaks of a ^atoe which 
the Athenians erected in his honour. It Was indeed just, that a city, 
which had been consecrated in all ages to the Muses, should give . 
public testhnonies of its esteem fm* a kmg who made so bright a figure 
among the learned. Suidas ascribes several works to this orinee, of 
which only the fragments are now extant.* He had written tne 
history of Arabia ; the antiquities of A883rria, tmd those erf* the Ro- 
mans; the histOTy of theatres, of painting and painters; of the na- 
ture and properties of different animals, t>f grammar, and sumlar sub- 
jects; a catalogue of all which is given in Ahh6 Sevin's short dis- 
sertation on the life and works of the younger Juba,f whence I have 
extracted these few particulars. 

• bToee*I<|0«€. 
♦VoLlv.sribtilMS0liiortlMAMdeBforiMlMLMNihP.4Sr 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FDUrr EBirmB QF THB ASSYRIANS. 



8<CT. U DURATION OF THAT EMPOUB. 

The Assyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
in the woild. With respect to its duration, two opinions have chiefly 
prevailed. Some authors, as Ctesias, whose opinion is followed by 
Justin, gave it a duration of 130D years : others reduce it to 520, of 
which number is Herodotus. The diminution, or probably the in- 
terruption of power, which happened in thjs vast empire might possi- 
bly give occasion to this dinerence of opinions, and may perhaps 
serve in some measure to reconcile them. 

The higtory of those early times is so obscure, the monuments 
which convey it down to us so contrary to each other, and the sys- 
tems of the modems upon that matter so different,* that it is difficult 
to lay down any opinion about it, as certain and incontestible. But 
where certainty is not to be had, I suppose a' reasonable person will 
be satisfied with probability; and, in my opinion, a man can hardly 
be deceived, if he makes the Assyrian empire equal in antiquity ^tb 
the city of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the Holy Scrip- 
ture, that this was built by Nimfod, who certainly wlus a sreat con- 
queror, and in all probability the first and most ancient of all those 
who have ever aspbed after that denomination. 

The Babylonians,! as Callisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander's 
retinue, wrote to Aristotle, reckoned themselves at least to be 1903 

* They Uiat arecuriooito make deeper researchei intothli matter, may read tbed&i- 
•ertaUons of AbM Banier and M. Freret upon tlie Anyrian empire, in toe Memoin of 
the Academy of Belles Lettrei; for the first, aee Tome 3, and for tlie otber, Tome 5; as 
also wliat Fatlier Tournemine lias written upon tliia subject ii tiis aditioa of MenodUna. 

* Forphjj^ apud Bimplic. in Ul». il. de ccbIo. 
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years' standing when that Prince entered triumphant into Bahykm ; 
which makes th^ origin reach back to the year of the wodd 1771, 
that is to say» 115 years after the deluge. This ccHnputation comes 
within a few years of the time in which we suppose Nimrod,to have 
founded tbat city. Indeed, this testimony of Uallisthenes, as it does 
not agree with any other accounts of that matter, is not esteemed 
authentic by the learned ; but the conformity we find between it and 
the Holy Scriptures should make us reffard it Upon these grounds, 
I think we may allow Nimrod to have been the founder of the first 
Assyrian em{Hre, which subsi^d with more or less extent and glory 
upwards of 1460 years,* from the time of Nimrod to that of Sarda- 
napalus, the last king, that is to say^ from the year of the world 1800 
to the year 3257. 

A. M. 1800. Nimrod. He is the same with Be]us,f who was af- 

Ant. J.C.2204. terwards worshipped as a god under that appellation. 

He was the son of Chus, grandson <A Ham, and great-grandson 
of Noah. He was, says the Scripture, a mighty hunter before the 
Lord^X In applying himself to this laborious and dangerous exer* 
cise, he had two things in view ; the first was, to gain the people's 
affection by delivering them fpom the fury and dread of wild beasts; 
the next was, to train' up numbers of young people, by thia exer- 
cise of hunting, to endure labour and hardship, to form them to the 
use of arms, to inure them to a kind of discipline and obedience, that 
at a proper time, after they had been accustomed to his orders 
and seasoned in arms, he might make use of them for other purposes 
more serious than hunting. 

In ancient history we find some footsteps remaining of this ar- 
tifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have confounded with Ninus, his 
son : for Diodorus has these words.} JS/intis, the, mast ancient of the 
Assyrian kings mentioned in history ^ petformed great actions. Being 
naturally of a warlike disposition^ and ambUious (f the glory that 
results from valour^ he armed a considerable number of young men, 
that were brave and vigorous like himself; trained them up a long 
time in laborious exercises and hardships^ and by that means accus- 
twned them to bear the fatigues of war patiently ^ and tofctce dangers 
with courage and intrepidity. 

What the same author adds,l[ that Ninus entered into an alliance 
with the king of the Arabs, and joined forces with him, is a piece of 
ancient tradition, which informs us, that the sons of Chus, and by 
consequence the brothers of Nimrod, all settled. themselves in Arabia, 
along the Persian gulf, from Havila^ to the Ocean; and Uved 
near enough to their brother to lend him succours, or to receive them 
from him. And what the same historian farther says of Ninus, that 

* Here I depart tiom the ofrfnion of Archbtebop Usber, my ordinary guide, with re- 
wptct to the duration of the As^rian empire, which he supposes, with Herodotus, to 
have lasted but 520 years; but the tbne when Nimrod lived, and SardanapAlus died, I 
lake from him. 

tBehu or Baal dgnifiea Lord. ^Oeii.jc.9.. $Lib.iLp.90. Q Ibiii. 
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he was the first king of the Assyrians^ agrees exactly with what the 
Scripture says of Nimrod, that fie began io be mighty upon the earth , 
that is, he procured himself settlements, built cities, subdued his 
neighbours, united different people under one and the same authori- 
ty, by the band of the same polity and the same laws, and formed 
them into one state ; which, for these early times, was of a consider- 
able extent, though hounded, by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris; 
and which, in succeeding ages, made new acquisitions by degrees, 
and at length extended its conquests very far. 

The capUoil city ofhisjcingdom^ says the Scripture, tea* Babylon,* 
Most of the pro^e historians ascribe the founding of Babylon to 
Semiramisjf others to Belus. It is evident, that Iwth the one and 
the other are mistaken, if t4iey speak of the first founder of that city ; 
for it owes its beginning neither tp Semiramis nor to Nimrod, but to 
the foolish vanity of th^e persons motioned in Scripture,| who de- 
sired to buHd a towej^ and a city, that should render their memory 
immoral. 

, Josephqs relates,} upon the testimony .of a Sibyl, (who must 
have been very ancient, and whose fictions camiot be imputed to the 
mdiscreet zeal of aiiy Christians,) that the gods threw down the 
tower by an impetuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had this been 
the case, Nimrod^s temerity must have been still greater, to re- 
build a city and a tower which €rod himself had overthrown with 
sucir marks of his displeasure. But the Scripture says no such thin^; 
and it is very probable, the building remained in the condition it 
was, when God put an end to the work by the confusion of lan- 
guages; and that the tower consecrated to Belus, which is described 
by Herodotus,|| was this very tower, which the sons pf men pretended 
to raise to the douds; 

It is farther probable, that this ridiculous deosn having been 
defi^ated by such an astonishing prodigy, as none comd be the author 
of but God himself, every body abandoned the place, which had ^ven 
. Him offence; and that Nimrod was the fi*st who encon^)assed it af- 
terwards with walls, settled therein his firiends and confederates, 
and subdued those that lived round about it, beginning his empire in 
that place, but not confining it to so narrow a compass : FuU prm- 
cipium regni ^us Bahylon, The other cities which the Scripture 
speaks of in the same place, were in the land of Shiuar, which 
was certainly the province of which Babylon becanie the metropolis. 

IFrom this country he went into that which has the name of As- 
syria, and there built Nineveh ; De terrd illd egresnu est Assur, et 
adificamt J^meveh,^ ; This is the sense in which WittW learned m^ 
understand the word Assut, looking upon it as the mme of a pro- 
vince, and not of the first man who possessed it; as if it were, egret' 

• Gen. X. 10. " 

t Semiramis earn condiderat, vel, utplerique tradidere, Belui, cujiu regia ostendilD 
Q. Curt. lib. v. c. 1. 

tGea.tii ' $ Hist Jud. I. i. c. 4 |iUb.Lo.l81. irG«ti.z.U 
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$u$eHin AnWy in Attyriam. And this seems to be the most natu- 
ral eonstniction, for many reasons not necessary to be recited in this 
idace. The country of Assyria is described, in one of the prophets,^ 
by the particular character of being the land of Nimrod : Et pcuceni 
terram Aitur in glacUo, et terrain JS/imrod in lancets ejtit; et Hbtra- 
bit ab Ai9ur, c^ venerit in terram noHram. It derived its name 
from Assur, the son of Shem, who without doubt had settled himself 
and &miiy there, and was probably driven out, or brought under sub- 
jection, by the usuiper. Nimrod. 

The conqueror having possessed himself of the provinces of 
Assiu*,f did not ravage them like a tyrant, but fiUed them with 
cities, and made hims^as much bebved bv his new subjects, as he 
was by his old ones; so that the historians^ who have not examined 
into the bottom of this afiair, have thought that he made use of the 
Assyrians to conquer the Babylonians. Among other cities, he 
built one more large and magnificent than the rest, which he called 
Nineveh, from the name of his son Ninus, in order to immortalize 
his memory. The son, in his turn, out of veneration for his ftithcar, 
was willing that they who had served him as their king should 
adore him as their god, and induce other nations to render him the 
same worship. For it appears evident, that Nimrod is the famous 
Belus of tiie Babylonians, the first king whom the people deified for 
his great actions, and who showed others the vvay to that sort of im- 
mortality which human acquirements are supposed capable of 
bestowing. 

I intend to speak of the mighty strength and greatness of the cities 
of Babylon and Nineveh, under the kings to whom their building is 
ascribed by profane authors, oecause the Scripture says little or no- 
thing on that subject. This silence of Scripture, so little satis&ctory 
to our curiosity, may become an instructive lesson to our piety. The 
holy penman has placed Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one 
view before us ; and seems to have put them so near together on 
purpose, that we should see an example in the former of what is ad- 
mired and coveted bv m^, and in the latter of what is acceptable 
and weU-pleasing to God. These two persons, so unlike one another, 
are the first two and chief citizens of two different cities, built on 
different motives, and with different principles;} the one self-Ioye, 
and a desire of temporal advantages, carried even to the contemning 
of the Deity ; the other, the love of God, even to the contemning of 
one's self. 

NiNUs. I have already observed, that most of the profane authors 
look upon him as the first founder of the Assyrian empire, and for 
that reason ascribe to him a great part of his father Nimrod'sor Bo- 
lus's actions. 

• Mic. V. 6. t Gen. x. 11, 12. t Diod. 1. IL p. 90. 

$ F«cenint eivitates diias amores duo : terrenam scilieet amor sol usque ad contemp- 
turn Dei ; ciriestem verd amor Dei usque ad conteBiptum auL 8, Aug. de Ofo. Dd^ Uo. 
liv.f.S8 
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Ilaring a demga to enlarffe his conqueets,* the firet thiiiff he did 
iwas to prepare troops' and officers capable of promoting his designs. 
And having received powerful succours from the Arabians his neigh- 
bours, he took the field, and in the space of seventeen years con- 
quered a vast extent of country, fVom Egypt as far as India and Bac- 
triana, which he did not then venture to attack. 

At his return, before he entered upon any new conquests, he con- 
ceivedthe design of knmortalizing his name by the buOdingof a city 
answerable to the greatness of his power ; he called it Nineveh, and 
built it on the eastern banks of the Tigris.f Possibly he did no more 
than finish the work his father had begun. His design, says Diodorus, 
was to make Nineveh the largest andnoblest city in the world, and to 
put it out of the power of those that came afler him ever to build or 
hope to build such another. Nor was he deceived in his view ; fox 
never did any city come up to the ^eatness and magnificence of this: 
it was 150 stadia (or eighteen miles three quarters) in length, and 
ninety stadia (or eleven miles and one quarter) in breadth : and con- 
sequently was an oblong square. Its circumferiQce was 480 stadia, 
or sixty miles. For this reason we find it said in the prophet Jonah, 
That J^neveh too* an exceeding great cUy^ of three days* journey ;t 
which is to be understood of the whole, circuit or compasSt>f the city j 
The walls of it were 100 feet high, and of so considerable a thick- 
ness, that three chariots might go abreast upon them with ease. 
They were fortified and adorned with 1500 towers 200 feet high. 

Afler he had finished this prodigious work, he resumed his expe- 
dition against the Bactrians. His army, according to the relation of 
Ctesias, consisted of l,tOO,000 foot, 200,000 horse, and about 16,000 
chariots armed with scythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought not to 
appear incredible, since, not to mention the innumerable armies of 
Darius and Xerxes, the city of Syracuse alone, in the tune of Dio- 
nysius the Tyrant, furnished 120,000 foot, and 12,000 horse, besides 
400 vessels well equipped and provided. And a little before Hanni- 
bal's time, Italy, including the citizens and allies, was able to send 
uito the field near 1 ,000,000 of men. Ninus made himself roaster of 
a great number of cfties, and at last laid siege to Bactria,the capital 
of the country. Here he would probably have seen all his attempts 
miscarry, had it not been for the diligence and assistance of Semi** 
ramis, wife to one of his chief oflicers, a woman of an uncommon 
courage, and pecuharly exempt from the weakness of her sex. She 
was bom at Ascalon, a city of Syria. I think it needless to recite 
the account Diodorus fives of her birth, and of the miraculous man- 
ncr.of her being nursed and brought up by pigeons, since that histo- 

♦ Diod. I. il. p. 90—95. 

t Diodorus says it was on the banks of the Euphiates, and nieaki oTit aa if it waa ao, 
in many places ; but he is mistalcen. t Jon. ui. 3. 

$ It is hard to believe that Diodorus does not speak of ttte extent of Nineveh with 
some exaggeration ^ tlierefore some learnt men have reduced the stadium to littla 
more than one half, aud reckoB fifteen ef tliem to^e Roman mile instead of eight, tUt 
usual oomiHUatteB. 
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rian himeelf looks upon it only as a fabulous stoiy* It was Semira 
mis that directed Ninus how to attack the citadel, and by her means 
he took it, and thus became master of the city, in which he found 
immense treasure. The husband of Semiramis having killed him- 
self, to prevent the efl^cts of the kincr's threats and mdignation, who 
had conceived a violent passion for his wife, Ninus married her. 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, whom he called 
Ninyas. Not lon^ after this he died, and left the queen the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. She, in honour nf his memory, erected a 
magnificent monument, which remained a long time after the ruin of 
Nineveh. 

I find no appearance of truth in what some authors relate concern- 
ing the manner of Semiramis's comiuj? to the throne.* According to 
them, having secured the chief men of the state, and attached them to 
her interests by her benefactions and promises, she solicited the king 
with great importunity to put the sovereign power into her hands for 
the space of five days. He yielded to her entreaties, and all the pro- 
vinces of the empire were commanded to obey Semiramis. These 
orders were executed but too exactly for the unfortunate Ninus, 
who was put to death, either immediately, or after some years' 
imprisonment. 

Semiramis. This princess ap|died all her thoughts to immor- 
talize her name,f and to cover the meanness of her extraction by the 
greKtneea of her enterprises. She proposed to herself to surpass all 
her predecessors in magnificence, and to that end she undertook the 
building of the mighty Babylon,t in which work she employed 
2,000,000 of men, which were collected out of all the provinces of 
her vast empire. Some of her successors endeavoured to adorn that 
city with new works and embellishments. I shall here speak of 
them altogether, in order to give the reader a more clear and dis- 
tinct idea of that stupendous city. 

The principal works which rendered Babylon so famous, are the 
walls of the city; the quays and the bridge; the lake, banks, and 
canals, made for the draining of the river; Uie palaces, hanging gar- 
dens, and the temple of Belus; works of such a surprising nu^mfi- 
cence, as is scarce to be comprehended. Dr. Prideaux havmg treat- 
ed this subject with great extent and learning, I have only to copy, 
or rather abridge, him. 

I. Tlie Walls. 

Babj^on stood on a large plain,} in a very fat and rich soil. The 
walls were everjr way prodigious. They were in tMclmess eighty- 
seven feet, in height 350, and in compass 480 furlon^S) wliich make 
sixty of our miles. These walls were drawn round the city in the 

* Piut. in Mor. p 753. f Diod. 1. it p. 95. 

t We are not to wonder, if we find the ftmndiDg of a city ascribed todiflerent penoot 
It 18 common even among the profane writers, to say, Such a prince buiU such a city, 
whether he was the person that fiist founded it, or that only embellished ^ eaiaijed U 

i Herod. 1. L c miao. Diod. L U. p. 95, W. <ii.<;;uit.L^.c L 
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fonn (jf an exact s<)itare, each side of which was 120 furlongs,* or 
fifteen miles, in length, and all huilt of large bricks cemented to- 
gether with bitumen, a glutinous slime arising out of the earth of 
that country, whi<^ hinds much stronger and firmer than mortar> 
and soon grows much harder than the bricks or stones themselves 
which it cements together. 

These walls were surrounded on the outside with a vast ditch, fuD 
of water, and lined with bricks on both sides. The earth that was 
dug out of it made the bricks wherewith the walls were built ; and 
therefore, from the vast height and breadth of the walls may be in* 
ferred the greatness of the ditdi. 

In every side of this great square were twenty five gates, that is, 
100 in all, which were all made of sohd brass ; and hence it is, that 
when God promises to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he tells him,f 
t/uU he would break in pieces before him the gales of brass. Between 
every two of these gate& were three towers, and four more at the 
four comers of this great square, and three between each of these 
comers a(|d the next gate on either side: every one of these towew 
was ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be understood 
only of those parts of the wall where there was need of towers. 

From the twenty-five gated in each side of this ^reat s^are went 
twenty-five^streets, in strait lines to the gates, which were directly 
over-against them, in the opposite side ; so that the whole number 
of the streets was fifty, eacn fifteen miles long, whereof twenty-five 
went orie way, and tTjenty-five the other, directly crossing each 
other at right angles. And besides these, there were also four halt 
streets, which had houses only on one side, and the wall on the other; 
these went round the four sides of the city next the walls, and were 
each of them 200 feet broad ; the rest Were about 150. By these 
streets thus crossing each other, the whole city was cut out into 67d 
squares, each of which was four furlongs and a half on every side 
that is, tvio miles and a quarter i^ circumference. Round these 
squaf esj on every side towards the street, stood the houses (which 
were not contiguous, but had void spaces, between them,) all built 
three or four stories high, and beautified with all manner of oma* 
menta towards the streets. The space within, in the middle of each 
square, was likewise all void ground, employed for yards, gardens, 
and other such usels; so that Babylon was greater in appearance 
than reality, near an3 half of the city being taken up in gardens and 
other cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Ctirtius. 

II. The Quays and Bridge. 

A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite across the city,} from 
«.he north to the south side ; on each side of Jie river was a quay, 

* I relate things ai I find them in the ancient authors, which Dean Prideanx hai 
also done ; but I cannot help believing that great abatements are to be made in what 
they say as to the immense extent of Babylon and Nineveh. t Isa. xlv. 3 

I auint. Curt. 1. V. c. 1. i Herodu 1. i. c 180 168. Diod. 1. U. p. dfl. 

Vol. II. E 
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and a hi^h wall,bailt of brick and bitumen, of the same thkkneflB as 
the walls that went round the city. In these walls, over agamst 
every street that led to the river, were gates of brass, and freoQ 
them descents by steps to the river, for the conveniency of the inhabi'^ 
tants, who used to pass over from one side to the other in boats, 
having no other way of crossing the river before the building of the 
bridge. The brazen gates were always opai in the day-time, and 
shut in the night. 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other buildings, either 
in beauty or magnificence ; it was a furl(»ig in length,* and thirty 
feet in breadth, built with wonderful art, to supply the defect of a 
foundation in the bottom of the river, which was all sandy. The 
archc| were made of huge stones, fastened together with chains of 
iron and melted lead, fiefore they beffan to build the bridge, they 
turned the course of the river, and laid its channel dry, having an* 
other view in so doin^, besides that of laving the foundations more 
commodiously, as I shall explain hereafter. And as everything 
was prepared beforehand, both the bridge and the quays, which I 
have already described, were built in that intervaL 

ni. TVu Lakesy DUckesy and CarmU^ made for the draining of 
the River. ^ 

These works, objects of admiration fbr the skilful in all ages, were 
still more useful than magnificent. In the beginning of the sum- 
mer,! oi> ^^^ Sim's melting the snow on the mountains of Armenia, 
there arises a vast increase of waters, wliich, running into the Eu- 
nhrates in the months of June, July, and Au^rust, makes it overflow 
us Daflks, and occasion such another inundation as the ^ile does in 
Egypt/- * To prevent the damage which both the city and country 
received from these inundationsj at a very considerable distance 
above the town, two artificial canals were cut, which turned the 
course of these waters into the Tigris, before they reached Babylon. 
And to secure the country yet more from danger cf inundations,! 
and to keep the river within its channel, they raised prodigious banks 
on both sides of the river, built with brick cemented witn bitumenj 
which began at the head of the artificial canals, and extended below 
the city. 

To faciliate the making of these works,, it was necessary to turn 
the course of the river; for which purpose, to the west of Babylon, 
was dug a prodimous artificial lake, forty miles squarc,|| 160 in com- 
pass, and thirty-five feet deep, according to Herodotus, and seventy- 
fiye, according to Megasthenes. Into this lake was the whole river 

* Diodorus Myi, this bridse was five fUrlongB in lengdi, which can hardty be tnie, 
flnce the Euphrates was N«r oo€ furlong broad. Strab. I xvi. p. TJ8. 
t Strab. I. xvi. p» 740. Pitn i. v. c.96. } Abyd. ap. Eus. Prsp Evaag lib. ix. 

Hd. ib. Herod. I. i.c. 185. 
author follows Herodotus, wbo makes it 490 furlongs, or 53 miles gguare; boT 
to foUow Dean Prideaiu, wbo piefers the acifcount of Mf^asthenos. 
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turned^ by ao aitiilcal cana] cut from the west side of it, tiB the 
whole work was finished, when it was made to flow in' its fonner 
ehannel. But that the Euphrates, in the time of the increase, might 
not overflow the city, through the gates on its sides, this lake, with 
the canal from the river, was stiU preserved. The water received 
into the lake at the time of these overflowings was kept there all the 
year, as in a common reservoir, for the benefit of the country, to be 
let out by sluices, at convenient times, for the watering of the lands 
below it. The lake, therefore, was equally useful in defending the 
country from inundations, and making it fertile. I relate the won- 
ders of Babylon as they are delivered down to us by the ancients ; 
but there are some of them which are scarce to be comprehended 
or believed, of which. number is the vast extent of the lake which I 
have just described. 

Berosus, Megasthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Joscphus and 
Eusebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the authcN' of most of these works; 
but Herodotus ascribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and 
the lake, to Nitocrs, the daughter-in-law of that monarch. Perhaps 
Nitocris migfit fipish what her father left imperfect at his death, on 
which account that historian might give her the honour of the 
whole undertaking. 

IV. The Palaces and Hanging Oardem, 

At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces,* which had a 
communication with each other by a vault, built under the channel 
of the river, at the time of its being dry. The old palace, which 
stood on the east side of the river, was thirty furlongs (or three mUes 
and three quarters) in compass ; near which stood the temple of 
Belus, of which we shall soon speak. The new palace, whibh stood 
on the west side Of the river, opposite to the other, was sixty fur- 
longs for seveniniles and a half) in compass. It was surrounded 
with tnree walls, one within another, with consideraUe spaces be- 
tween them. These walls, as also those of the other pakje, were 
embellished ^ith an infinite variety of sculptures, representing all 
kinds of animals, to the life. Amongst the rest was a curious hunt- 
ing-piece, in which Semiramis, on horseback, was throwing her jave« 
lin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing a lion. 

In this last palaee,f were the hanging gardens, so celebrated 
amcmg the Greeks. They contained a square of 400 feet on every 
side, and were carried up in the manner of several large terraces, 
one above another, till the height equalled that of the walls of the 
city.' The ascent was from terrace to terrace, by stairs ten fiiei 
wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, nused upon 
^other arches, one above another, and strengthened by a "Wall, sur- 
rounding it on every side, of twenty-two feet in thickness. On the 

♦Dlod.l.lLp.9e,»7. 

t Ibid. p. 96. 99. Strab. 1 xtL p 738. auint. Curt 1. ▼. e. 1. 
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top of tiie arches were first laid large &t stones, sixteen feet km^, 
and four broad : over these was a layer of reeds, mixed with a great 
quantity of bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, closely ce- 
mented together with plaster. The whole was covered with thi^ 
sheets of lead, upon which lay the mould of the garden. And aH 
this floorage was contrived to keep the moisture of the mould from 
running away through t^e arches. The earth laid hereon was so 
deep, that the greatest trees might take root in it ; and with sueii 
the terraces were covered, as well as with other plants and flowers 
that were proper to adorn a pleasure-garden. In the upper terrace 
there was an engine, or kind of pump, oy which water was drawn up 
out of the river, and from thence the whole garden was watered. 
In the spaces between the 49everal arches, upon which this whole 
structure rested, were large and ma^fic^t apartments, that were 
very light, and had the advantage ofa beautiful prospect. 
Amytis,* the wife of NebuchsMuezzar, having been bred in Media^ 

I for she was the daughter of Astyages, the king of that country,) 
lad been much delighted with the mountains and woody parts (^ that 
country. And as she desired to have something- like it in Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar, to gratify her, caused this promgious edifice to be 
erected. Diodorous gives much the same account of the matter, but- 
without naming the persons. 

V. 7%e Temple ofBehu* 

Another of the great works at Babylon was the temple of BelusJ' 
which stood, as I have mentioned already, near the old palace. It 
was most remarkable for a prodigious tower, that stood in the middle 
of it At the foundation, according to HerodotiMi, it was a square 
of A furlongr on each side, that is, hdf a mile in the whole compass, 




op, for which reason Strabo calls the whole a pyramid, 
is not ony assorted, but proved, that this tower much exceeded the 
greatest of the pyramids of Egypt in height. Therefore we have 
good reason to beUeve, as Bochart asserts,! that this is the very 
same tower which was built there at the confusion of languages : 
and the rather, because it is attested by several profane authors, that 
this tower was all built of bricks and bitumen, as the Scriptures tell 
us the tower of Babel was. The ascent to the top was by stairs on the 
outside round it; that is, perhaps, there was an easy sloping ascent 
in the side of the outer wall, which turning by very sbw degrees in 
a spiral line eight times round the toWer from the bottom to the top, 
had the same appearance as if there had been eight towers placed 
upon one another. In these different stories were many lar^e roomsi 
with arched roofii supported by pillars. Over the whole, on^e top of 

* Berps. ap. Jos. cont. App. I. i. c 6. t Herod. L i. e. 181. Piod. 1. ii. p. ^. 
— t Pha* - • • " 



Strab. h xxi. p. 736. t rbal.^iMUt. L 1. L c. 9. 
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the tower j wad an observatory, by the benefit of which the Babylonians 
became more eicpert in astjronoiny than all .other nettions, and made, 
in a short time, the great progress in it ascribed to them in history. 

But tlie chief use to which this tower was designed, was the wor- 
ship of the god Belus or Baal, as also that of several other deities; 
for which reason there was a multitude of chapels in different parts 
of the tower. The riches of this temple m statues, tables, censers, 
cups, and other sacre^ vessels, all of massy gold, were immense. 
Among other images,^ there was one forty feet high, which weighed 
1000 Babylonish talents. The Babylonish talent, according to Pol- 
lux in his Onomatticon^ contained 7000 Attic drachmas, and conse- 
quently was a sixth part more than the Attic talent, which contains 
but 6000 drachmas. ., 

According to tlie calculation which Diodorus makes of the riches 
contamed in this temple, the sum total amounts to 6300 Babylonish 
talents of gold. 

The sixth part of 6300 js 1050 ; consequently, 6300 Babylonish 
talents of gold are eqi^ivalent to 7350 Attic talents of gold. 

Now 7350 Attic talents of silver are worth upwards of 2,100,000/. 
sterling. The proportion between gold and silver amons the ancients 
we recKon as ten to pne; therefore 7350 Attic talents of gdd amount 
to above 21,000,000/. sterling. 

This temple stood till the time of Xenees ;* but he, on his return 
from his Grecian expedition, demolished it entirely, after having first 

gundered it of all its immense rtched. Alexander, on his return to 
abylon from his Indian expedition, purposed to have rebuilt it ; and in 
order thereto, set 4 0,000 men to work to rid the place of its rubbish; 
but, after they had laboured therein two months, Alexander died, 
and ^hat put an end to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief works which r^idered Babylon so famous ; 
the greater pafll of them are ascribed by profane authors toSemira- 
mis, to whose hktory it is now time to return. 

. When she had finished all these great undertakings,! ishe thought 
fit to make a progress through t^eiseveral parts of her empire ; and 
wherever she came, left monuments of her magnificence by many 
noUe structures which she erected, either for the conveniency or 
ornament of her cities; she was particularly careful to have water 
brought by aqueducts to such placw as wanted it, and to make the 
highways easy, by cutting through mountains, and filling up valleys. 
In the time of Diodorus, there were still monuments to be seen in 
many places, with her name inscribed upon them. 

The authcmty this queen had over her people seems very extraor^ 
dinary,| since we find her pressnce alone capable of appeasing a 
seditiour One day, as she was dressing herself, word was brought 
her of a tumult in thexity. ^ Whereupon she went oat immediately, 

• Herod. L L c 183. Strab. 1. xri. p. 738. Arriao. L ▼». p. 480. f IMod. I U 

p. 100-109. t Val. Max. lib. Ix. c. 3. 
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with her head h&lf dressed, and did not retmn tUl the disturbance wa* 
entirely appeased. A statue was erected in rememhrance of this 
action, repfcsenting her in that very attitude and undress, which had 
but hindered her from flying to her dut^r- 

Not satisfied with the vast ext^t of dominions left her by her 
husband, she enlarged them by the conquest of Ji great part of Ethi- 
opia. Whilst she was in that country, she had the curiosity to viMt 
the temple of Jupiter Ammqn, to inquire of the oracle how long sh^ 
had to live. According to Diodorus, the answer she received, was, 
that she should not die till her sod Ninyas conspired aff^nst her, and 
that after her death one part of Asia would pay her divine honours. 

Her greatest and last expedition waa against India. On this occa- 
sion she raised an innumerable army out of all the provinces of her 
empire, and appointed Bactra for the rendezvous. As the strength 
of the Indians counted chiefly in their great number of elephants, 
she caused a multitude of camels to be accoutred in the form of die- 
phants, in hopes of deceiving the enemy. It is said that Perseus long 
afler used the same stratagem against the Romans; but neither of 
them succeeded in this artifice. The Indian king having notice of her 
approacfh, sent ambassadors to ask her who she was, and with what 
right, having never received any injurv from him, she came, out of 
wantonness, to attack liis dominions ; adding, that her beldnes^i^uld 
soon meet with the punishment it deserv^. Tell your mcuUr, re- 
plied the queen, that in a little time Imyulfmll let him know who I 
am. She advanced immediately towards the river,* ftom which the 
country takes its name ; and havinff prepared a sufficient number of 
boats, she attempted to pass it with her army. Their passage was 
a long time disputed, but after a bloody battle she put her enemies 
to flight Above 1000 of their boats were sunk, and above 100,000 
of their men taken prisoners. Encouraged by this success, she ad- 
vanced directlv into the country, leaving 60,000 men'l^hind to guard 
the bridge of boats which she had built over the river. This was 
just what the king desired, who fled on -purpose to brin^ her to an 
engagement in the heart of his country. As soon as he thought her 
far enough advanced, he faced about, and a second engagement en-o 
sued, more bloody than the first. The counterfeit dephants could 
not long sustain the shook of the real ones : these routed her army, 
crushing whatev^ came in their way. Semiramis did all that lay m 
her power to rally and encourage her troops, but in vain. The kmg, 
perceiving her engaged in the fight, advanced towards her, am, 
wounded her in two places, but not mortally. The swiftnees of her 
horse soon carried her beyond the reach of her enemies. As her 
men crowded to the bridge to resass the river, great numbers of 
them perished, through the disoraer and confmon unavoidable on 
such occadons. When those that could save themselves were safely 
over, she destroyed the bridge, and by that means stopped the^iemy 
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ttid tlie king likewise, in obedience to an onde, had^ven orden to 
his troops not to past the mer, nor pursue Semiramis any farther. 
The queen, having made an ezcliange of prisoners at Bactra, return- 
ed to her own dominions with scarce one-third of her army, which 
(accordii^ to Ctesias) consisted of 3,000,000 foot and.500,000 hoise, 
besides the camels and chariots armed fbr war, of which she had a 
yei^ considerable number. I have no doubt that this account is 
highly exaggerated, or that there is some mistake in the numeral 
characters. She, and Alexander after her, were the only persons 
that ever ventured to carry the war beyond the river Indus. 

I must own I am somewhat puzzled with a difficulty which may 
be raised against the extra<m)iimry things related of Ninus and Se- 
miramis, as they do not. seem to agree with the times so near the 
. delude : I mean, such vast armies, such a numerous cavalry, so many 
chariots armed with scythes, and such innnense treasures of gold and 
silver; all wUch seem to be of a later date. The same thing may 
likewise be said of the magmficence of the buildings ascribed to 
them. It is probable the Greek histonans, who came so many ages 
afterwards, deceived by the simUarity of names, by their ignorance 
in chr(mology, and the resemblance of one event with anoAer, may 
have ascribed such things to more ancient princes, as belonged to 
thoee of a later date; or may have attributed a nmnfoer of exploits 
and enterprises to one, which ought to be ^vided amongst a series 
of them, succeeding ode another. 

Semirainis, some time after her return, discovered that her son was 
plotting 'against her, and one of her principal officers had offered 
him his assistance. She then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon: and believing that her end approached, without infficting 
any punishment on the officer, who was taken into custody, she 
voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the government into the hands 
of her son, and withdrew from the sight of men, hoping speedily to 
have divine honours paid to her« according to the promise of the ora- 
cle. And indeed, we are told, 6he was worshipped by the Assyrians, 
under the form of a dove. She lived sixty-two years, of which she 
reigned forty-two. 

There are in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres,* two 
learned diss^i^tions uponthe-Asdyrian empire, and particularly on 
the reign and acticms or Semiramis. 

What Justanf says of Semiramis, namely, that after her husband's 
decease, not daring ekher to commit the government to her son, who 
Was then too yomtg, or openly to take it upon herseJf, she governed 
wider the name and haUt of Ninyas ; and that, after having reigned 
in that manner above finty years, fidling passionatdy in love with 
her own son, she endeavoured to induce him to comply with her 
crimiaal deiares, and was shiin by him : all this, I say, is so void of 
mil ^ipearance o^ truth, that to go about to confute it wodd be bat 
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lodnff time. It must towever be owtied, that almost all tiie aiithon, 
who nave spokpn of Semiramis, give us but a disadvantageous id.ea 
of her chastity. . 

I do not know but that the glorious reign of this queen might 
partiy induce Plato* to maintain, in his Commonwealth, that wo- 
men as well as men ought to be admitted into the management of 
public affairs, the condt^ing of armies, and the government of states « 
and, by necessary consequence, ought to be trained up in the same 
exercises as meU,- as well for the forming of the body as the mind. 
Nor does he so much as except those exercises, wherein it was cus- 
tomary ta fight stark naked, alleging,f that the virtue of the sex 
would be a sufficient covering for them. 

It is just matter of surprise to find a philosopher so judicious in 
other respects, openly combatiug the most common and most natural 
maxims of modesty and decency, virtues which are the principal or- 
nament of the female sex, and msisting so strouj^ly upon a principle, 
sufficiently confuted by the constant practice of dl agef(, and of al- 
most all nations in the world. 

Aristotle,! wiser in this than Iiis master Plato, without doing the 
least injustice to the real merit and essential qualities of the sex, has 
with great jndgn^nt marked out the different ends to whidi man 
and woman are ordained, fVom the different qualitieis of body and 
mind, wherewith they are endowed by the Author of Nature, who 
has given the one strength of body and intrepidity of mifid, to enaUe 
him to undergo the greatest hardships, and face the most imminent 
dangers: whOst the other, on the contrary, is of a weak and delicate 
constitution, accompanied with a natural softness and mod^t ti- 
midity, which render her more fit for a sedentary life, and dispose 
her to keep within the precincts of the house, and employ hersetf'iD 
the concerns of prudent and domestic economy. 

Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle ;f 'and, in order to 
set off the occupation of the wife, who confines herself within her 
house, agreeably compares her to^he mother- bee, common^ called 
the queen-bee, who alone governs, and has the superihtendence of, 
the whole hive, who distributes all their employments, encourafi^es 
their industry, presides over the building of theur little cells, t^es 
care of the nourishment and subsistence of her numerous famUy, 
regulates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpose, and at 
fixed and proper seasons Sj^ds abroad the new swarms in colonies, 
to ease and disburden the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. He 
remarks, with Aristotle, the difference of constitution and inclina- 
tions, designedly made by the Author of Nature between man and 
woman, to point to each of them their proper and peculiar offioes and 
functions. 

This allotment, far from degrading or lessening the woman, li 
really for her advantage and honour, in confiding to her a kind of 

♦Lib. V. do Rep. p. 451-457 t "Tafl-f/^-i^ a^vriir hr) ijUArlmf ^^lltf-o.M-^A 
t De cura rd (am. L I. c 3; $ De adinidlttr. dora. p 83S. 
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<kima0tic empire and government, administered osfy by geotkneM, 
reason, equity, and good nature; and in giving her freouent occa* 
"mons of concealing the most valuable and excellent quaiitiet under 
the inestimable veil of modesty and submission. For it must ingenu- 
ously be owned, that at all times, and in all conditions, there have 
been women, who by a real solid merit have distinguished themselves 
above their sex ; as there have been innumerable instances of men, 
who by their defects have dishonoured theirs. But these are only 
particular cases, which form no rule, and which ought not to -prevail 
against an establishment founded in nature, and prescribed by the 
Creator himself. 

> NnfY A8.* This prince was in no respect like those from whom he 
received his birth, and to whose throne he succeeded. Wholly in- 
tent iqx>n his pleasures, he kept himself shut tip in his palace, and 
seldom showed himself to his people. To keep them in their duty, 
he had always at Nineveh a certam number of re^dar troops, fur- 
nished every year from the several provinces of his empire, at the 
expiration of wliich term they were succeeded by the Hke number of 
other troops on the same conditions ; the king putting a commander 
at the head of them, on whose fidelity he could depend. He made 
use of this method, that the officers might not have time to gain the 
affections of the soldiers, and so form any conspiracies against him. 

His successors, for thirty generations, followed his* example, and 
even surpassed him in indolence. Their history is absolutely un- 
known, there remaining no footsteps of it. 

A. M 9092. In Abraham's time the Scripture speaks of Amra- 

Ant J. c. 1912. phael, king of Shinar, the country where Babylon was 
situated, who with two other princes followed Chedorlaomer, king 
of th^ Elamites, whose tributary he probably was, in the war carried 
on by the latter against five kings of the land of Canaan. 
A. M. 2513. It was under the government ofthese inactive princes. 

Ant. J. c. 1491. that Sesostris, king of Egypt, extended his conquests so 
far in the East. But as his power was of a short duration, and not 
supported by his successors, the Assyrian empire soon returned to its 
former state. 

A. M. 2820. Plato,t a curious observer of antiquities, makes the 

Ant J. C. 1184. kingdom of Trey, in the tiine of Priam, dependant on 
the Assyrian empire. And Cftesias says, that Teutamus, the twen- 
tieth king after Ninyas, sent a considerable body of troops to the as- 
sistance of the Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the son of 
Tithonus, at a time when the Assyrian empire had subsisted above 
1000 years ; which agrees exactly with the time wherein I have 
placed the foundatioa of that empire. But the silence of Homer 
concerning so mighty a people, and one which must needs have been 
well known, renders this fact exceeding doubtful. And it must be 
owned, that whatever relates to the times of the ancient history of 

* Diod. L tt. |K 106 t Pe L^f. L iii. 685. 
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tiie Assyrians, is attended with great difficulties, into which my pIsB 
does not permit me to enter. 

A. M. 3633. PuL.* The Scripture informs us that Pul, king of 

AiitJ.c.77i. Assyria, being come into the land of Israel, had lOOO 
talents of silver ?iven him by Menahem, king of the ten tribes, to en- 
gage him to lend him assistance, and secure him on his throne. 

This Pul is supposed to be the kinff of Nineveh who re^nted, 
with all h}s people, at the preaching of Jonah. 

He is also thought to be the ^ther of Sardanapalus, the last king 
of the Assvri&ns, called, according to the custom of the eastern na- 
tions, Saraanpul ; that is to sa^, Sardan, the son of Pul. 

SARDANAPALtTs.f This pnuco surpasBod all his predecessors in 
efiemioacy, luxury, and cowardice. He never went out of his palace, 
but spent all his time among a company of women, dressed and paint- 
ed like them, and employed like them at the distaff. He placed Ul 
his happiness and glory in the possession of immense treasures, m 
feasting and rioting, and indulging himself in ail the most infamous 
and criminal pleasures. He ordered two verses toi)e put upon his 
tomb, which imported, that Ik carried away with him all that he 
had eaten, and all the pleasures he had enjoyed, but left all the le^ 
behind him. 

^ Hiec habeo quae efll, quseque czsaturata libida 
Hau^t : at Ilia jacent multa et prficlara relicta.} 

An epitaph, says Aristotle, fit for a hog. 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to ^et into the 
-palace, and having with his own eyes seen Sardanapalus m the midst 
of his infamous seraglio ; enraged at such a spectacle, and not able 
to endure that so many brave 4nen should be subject to a prince 
more soft and efieminate than the women themselves, immediately 
formed a conspiracy against him. Belesis, governor of Babylon, and 
several others, entered into it. On the firet rumour of this revolt, 
the king bid himself in the inmost part of his palace. Being obliged 
afterwards to take the field with some forces which he had assem- 
bled, he at first gwned three successive victories over the enemy, 
but was afterwards overcome, and pursued to the gates of Nineveh; 
wherein he shut himself, in h<^es the rebels would never be able to 
take a city so well fortified, and stored with provisions for a consider- 
able time : the siege proved indeed of very great lenffth. It had 
been declared by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh could never be 
taken, unless the river became an enemy to the city. These w6rds 

* 3 Kings, XV. 10. f Diod. 1. U. p. lOfrr-llS. Atben. 1. zii. p. 529, 930. JuM. L 

I. c. 3. 

duid aliud, inquit Ari^oteles, in bovis, non in regis sepukhro, inscribcresi Hce habere 
se mortuum dicit, qus ne vivos quidem diutitls habebat, qu&m fniebatur. Cic. 7V«c 
qtuest lib. V. n. 101. 
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Ouo^ed Tip Sardanapalus, because he looked dpon the thing as im- 
pofisible. But when he saw that the Tigris, by a violent inundation, 
A. M. 3257. had thrown down twenty stadia* of the city wall, and 
Antj. c. 747. by that means openied a passage to the enemy, he 
understood the meaning of the oracle, and thought himself lost. He 
resolved, however, to die in such a manner, as, according to his 
opinion, should cover the infamy of his scandalous and effeminate 
life. He ordered a pile of wood to be made in his palace, and set- 
ting fire to it, burnt himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his trea- 
sures. . Athenceus makes these treasures amount to a thousand 
mvriads of talents ofgold,! alid ten times as many talents of silver, 
which, witJiout reckoning any thing else, is a sum that exceeds att 
credibility. A m3rriad contams 10,000; and one single myriad of 
talents of silver is worth 30,000,000 of French money, or about 
£1,400,000 sterlinff. A man is lost, if he attempts to sum up the 
whole value ; which induces me to believe, that Athensus must have 
very nluch exaggerated in his computation; howfever, we may be 
assured, from his account, that the treasures were immensely great. 

Plutarch,! m his second treatise, dWicated to the praise of Alex- 
ander the Great, wherein he examines in what the true greatness of 
princes consists, after having shown that it can arise fVom nothing 
but their own personal merit, confirms it by two very different ex- 
amples, taken from the history of the Assyrians, in which we are now 
engaged. — Semiramis and Sardanapalus (savs he) both governed the 
same kingdom; both had the same people, the same extent of 
country, the same revenues, Ihe same forces and number of troops , 
but they had not the same dispositions, nor the same views. Semi- 
ramis, raising herself above her sex, built magnificent cities, equipped 
fleets, armed legions, subdued neighbouring nations, penetrated into 
Arabia and Ethiopia, and carried her victorious arms to the ex- 
tremities of Asia, spreading consternation and terror every where. 
Whereas Sardanapalus, as if he had entirely renounced his sex, 
speat aU his time In the heart of his palace, perpetually surrounded 
with a company of women, whose dress and even manners he had 
adopted, applying himself with them to the spindle and the distaffi 
neither understanding nor doing any other thing than spinning, eat- 
ing anddnliking, and wallowing in all manner of infkmous pleasure. 
Accordingly, a statue Was erected to him, afler his death, which 
represented him in the posture of a dancer, with an inscription upon 
it, in which he addressed hi^iself to the spectator in these words : 
Eaty drink, and be merry ; every thing else is noihing:^ an inscrip- 
tion very suitable to the epitaph he himself had ordered to be put 
upon his monument, 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almost all the pro 
fane historians do of the glory of conquerors. But if we would make 

* Two miles and a half. t About Xl ,400,0(>0,000 sterlmg. X Paf. 335, 33a 
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a true iudgmeat of thingp, was the unboonded ambition of thai queen 
much less blameable than the disscJute effeminacy of Sardanapaku ^ 
Which of the two vices did most mischief to mankind? 

We are not to wonder that the Assjrhan empire should fidl under 
such a prince ; but undoubtedly it was not till after having passed 
through varioub augmentations, diminuUcms, and revolutions, com- 
mon to all states, even to the greatest, during the course of several 
ages. This empire had subsided above 1450 years. 

Of the rains of this vast empire were formed three considerable 
idngdoms : that of the Modes, which Arbaces, the principal head of 
the conspiracy, restored to its liberty ; that of tne Assyrians of 
Babylon, which was given to Belesis, governor of that city ; and that 
of the Assyrians of Nineveh, the first king whereof took the name 
of Ninus the younger. 

In order to understand the history^ of the second Assyrian empire 
which is very obscure, and of which little is said by historians, it is 

S roper, and even absolutely .necessary, to compare what is said of it 
y profane authors with what we are informed concerning it by Holy 
Scripture : that by the help ef that double light we may have the 
clearer idea of the two empires of Nineveh and Babylon, which for 
some tmie were separate and distinct, and afterwards united and 
confounded together. I shall first treat of this second Assyrian em* 
pure, and then return to the kingdom of the Modes.. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SECOND AS&TRlAN EMPIRE, BOTH OF IfmEVEB AND BABTIXnf. 

This second Assjnian empire continued 2 1 years, reckoning to the 
year in which C^rus, who was become absolute master of the East 
by the death of his father Cambyses, and his father-in-law Cyaxar^, 
pubhshed the fkmous edict, whereby the Jews were permitted to re^ 
turn into their own country, after a seventy years' captivity at Babylon; 

Kings of BabylwiK 

A. M. 3357. Belesis.* He is the same as Nabonassar, from 

Ant. J. c. 747. whose rei^ began the famous astronomical epocha at 
Babylon, called firom his name the ^ra of J^ahoncutar* tn the 
Ho^ Scriptures he is called Baladan. He reigned but twelve years, 
and was succeeded by bis son 

MERODACH-BALADAN.f This ]& the prince who sent ambassadors 
to kin^ He^kiah, to congratulate him on the recovery of his health, 
oi which we shall speak nereafter. After him there reigned several 

• 3 Kinfi, XX. 18. f IbM. ^ 
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.other khigd of Babylon,"" with whose story we are entirelv nnac* 
quainted. I shall therefore proceed to the kuigs of Nineyen. 

Kingt qfJ^T^eteh* 

A. M. 3397. TroLATH-PiLCssB. TMs IS the name giren by the 

Ant. J. c. 747. Holy Scriptures to the king who is supposed to be the 
first that reigned at Nineveh, after the destruction of the ancient 
Assyrian empire. He is called Thilgamus by iElian.t He is said 
to have taken the name of Ninus the younger, in order to honour 
and distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and illustrious a 
prince. 

Abaz4 king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety could not be re« 
claimed, either by the divine favours or chastisements, finding him* 
self attacked at the same time by the kings of Syria and Israel, 
robbed the temple of part of its gold and silver, and sent it to Tig* 
lath-Pileser, to purchase his assistance ; promising him besides to 
become his va^al, and to pay him tribute. The king of Assyria 
finding so favourable an opportunity of adding Syria and Palestine 
to bis empire, readily accepted the proposal. Advancing that way 
With a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damascus, and put an 
end to the kingdom erected there by the Syrians, as God had foretold 
by his prophets Isaiah and Amos. 4 From thence he marched against 
Pekah, and took all that belonged to the kingdom of Israel beyond 
Jordan, as well aa all Gralilee. But he made Ahaz pay very dear for 
his protection, still exacting of him such exorbitant sums of money, 
that for the payment of them he was obliged not only toexhauat his 
own treasures, but to take all the gold and silver oT^^ temple. 
Thus this alliance served only to drain the kingdom of Judah, and - 
to bring into its neighbourhood the powerful kin^s of Nineveh; whr 
afterwards became so many instruments in the hand of God for th^ * 
chastisement of his people. r 

A.M. 3376. SirALMAMCsER.|| Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom the 

AnuJ.c. 72a Scripture calls So, having made himself master of 
Egypt, Hoshea, king of Samaria, enter^ into an alliance with him, 
hoping by that means to shake off the Assyrian yoke. To this 
end he withdrew from his dependance upon Shahaaneser, refusing 
to pay liim any farther tribute, or make him the usual presents. 

Shabnaneser, to punish him for his presumption, marched against 
him with a powerrul army ; and after having subdued aU the plain 
country, shut him up in Samaria, where he kept him closely besieffod 
for three years ; at the end of wMeh he took the city, loaded Hoshea 
with chains, and threw him into prison for the rest of his days ; car- 
ried away the people captive, and planted them in Halah and Habor, 
csities of the Medes. And thus was the kingdom of Israel, or of 
the ten tribes, destroyed, as God had often threatened by \as pro- 

* Can. Ptnl. t Lib. xfi. hist anlm. c SI. Caalor apud Eu«eb. Clmm. p. 40 

1 3 Kings, X vi. 7 Ax ^ Is. vill. 4. Am. L 9. |i S Kinp, zrlL 
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phets. This kiogdom, from the time of its sepuratioa Atmi that of 
, Judah, lasted about ^0 years. 

It was at this time that Tobit,''' with Anna his wife, and his sun 
Tobias, was carried captive into Assyria, where he became one of 
the principal officers of kin^r Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser died, after liaving reigned fourteen years, and was 
succeeded by his son 

A. M. 3S87. SsNNACHfiRiB.f He IS ajflo cslled Sargon, in Scrip- 

Ant. j. c. 717. ture. 

As soon as this prince was settled on the throne, he renewed the 
demand qf the tribute exacted by his father fVom Hezekiah. Upon 
his refusal, he declared war against him, and entered into Judea 
with a mighty army. Hezekiah, grieved to see his kingdom pillaged, 
sent ambassadors to him, to desire peace upon any terms he would 
prescribe. Sennacherib, seemingly mollified, entered into treaty 
with him, and demanded a very great sum of gold and silver. The 
holy king eidiausted both the treasures of the temple, and his own 
coffers, to pay it. The Assjrrian, reg^arding neither the sanction of 
oaths nor treaties, still continued the war, and pushed on his con- 
quests more vigorously than ever. Nothing was able to withstand 
his power, and of all the strong places of Judab, none remained un- 
taken but Jerusalem, which was likewise reduced to the utmost ez^ 
tremity. At this very juncture Sennacherib was informed 4 that 
Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who had joined his forces with those of 
the king of Egypt, was coming up to succour the besi^ed city. 
Now it was contrary to the express command of God, as wellias the 
remonstrances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, that tho'chief men at Jerusa- 
lem had required any foreign assistance. The Assyrian prince march- 
ed immediately to meet the approaching enemy, adder having written 
a letter to Hezekiah, full of blasphemy against the. God of Israel, 
whom he insolently boasted he would speedily vanquish, as he had. 
done all the ^ods of the other nations round about Mm. In short, he 
discomfited the Egyptians, and pursued them e«en into their own 
country, which he ravaged, and returned laden with spoil. 

It was probably during Sennacherib's absence,^ which was pretty 
long, or at least some little time before, that Hezekiah fell sick, and 
was cured m a miraculous manner; and that (as a sign of God's ful- 
fiUinfir the promise he had made him of curing him so perfectly, that 
within three days he should be able to go to the temple) the shadow 
of the sun went ten degrees backwards upon the dial of the palace. 
Merodach-Baladan, ki^ of Babylon, being informed of the miracu- 
lous cure of king Hezekiah, sent ambassadors to him, with letters and 
presents, to congratulate him upon that occasion, and to acquaint 
themselves with the miracle that had happened in the land at this 
juncture, with respect to the sun's retrogradation ten degrees. 
Hezekiah was extremely sensible of the honour done him by that 

* Tob.c. I. 1 b. u t 3 Kiofi, zviU. x\x 1 3 Kiogi, xix.9. $3 Ringa, xx.' 
SCtoron. zzxii.Si-r3l. 
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pnnce, and very forward to show his ambaceadors the riches and 
treasures he possessed, anil to let them see the whole magnificence 
of his palace. Himianly speaking^, there was nothing in this pro- 
ceeding but what was allowable and commendable; but in the eyes 
of the Supreme Judge, which are infinitely more piercing and deli- 
cate than~ ours, this action discovered a lurking pride, and secret 
vanity, with which bis righteousness was offended. Accordingly, 
he instantly informed the King, by his prophet Isaiah, that the riches 
and treasures which be had wien showing to those ambassadors with 
8o much ostentation, should one day be transported to Babylon ; and 
that his children should be carried thither, to become servants in 
the palace of that monarch. This was then utterly improbable ; for 
JBabylon, at the time we are speaking af^ was then in friendship and 
alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her having sent ambassa- 
dors thither; nor did Jerusalem then seem to have any thing to fear, 
but from Nineveh ; whose power was at that time formidable, and 
who had entirely declared against her. But the fortune of those two 
cities was to change, and the word ofCrod was literdly accomplished. 

But to return to Sennacherib. After he had ravaged Egypt, and 
taken a vast nupiber of prisoners,* he came back with his victorious 
army, encamped before Jerusalem, and besieged it anew. The city 
se^ed to be inevitably lost : it was witbout resource, and without 
hope from the hands of men ; but had a powerful protector in Heaven, 
whose jealous ears had heard the impious blasphemies uttered by 
the king of Nineveh against his sacred name. In one single night, 
185,000 men of his army perished by the sword of the destrojring 
angel. After so terrible a blow, this pretended king of kings, (for- so 
he called himself,) this triumpher over nations, and conqueror even 
of gods, was obliged to return to his own country with the miserable, 
remnant of his army, covered with shame and confiision ; nor did he 
:furvive his defeat more than a few months, only to make a kind of 
open confession of his crime to Grod, whose supreme majesty he had 
presumed to insulf , and who now, to use the Scripture terms, having 
put a ring into his nose, and a bridle into his mouthy as a wild beast, 
made him return in that humbled, afflicted condition, through those 
very countries, which a little before had beheld him so haughty and 
imperious. 

Upon his return to iSineveh, being enraged at his disgrace, he 
treated his subjects in the most cruel and tyrannical manner. The 
effects of his fury fell more heavily upon the Jews and Israelites,t of 
whom he caused great numbers to be massacred every day, ordering 
their bodies to be left esitosed in the streets, and suffering no man to 
give them burial. ToWt, to avoid his cruelty, was obliged to con- 
ceal himself for some time, and sufier all his effects to be con- 
fiscated. In short, the king's savage temper rendered lum so in 
supportable to his own family, that his two eldest sons conspired 

•2 Kings, xlx. 35-37 tTobl^L»-«L 
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agtunst him,aitd killed him in the temple,'*' in the presence of hii ||od 
Nisroch, as he lay prostrate before him. But these two princes bemg 
obliged, after this parricide, to fly into Armenia, left the kingdom to 
Esarhaddon, the youngest brother. 

A. M.3SM. EsARHAiJDON.f Wc havc already observed, that 

Ant J. o. 710. after Merodach-Baladan, there was a succession of 
kings at Babylon, of whom history has transmitted nothing but the 
names. The royal familj beconung extinct, there was an eight 
years' interregnmn; fuU of troubles and commotions, ^sarhadc^ 
taking Advantage of this juncture, made himself master of Babylon, 
and annexing it to his former dominions, reigned over the two united 
empires thirteen years. 

After having re-united to the Asmtan empire Syria and Pales- 
tine, which had been rent from it in the preceding reign, he enter- 
ed the land of Israel, where he took captive as many as were left 
there, and carried them Into Assyria, except an inconsiderable tium- 
ber tiiat escaped his pursuit. But that the country might not be- 
come a desert, he sent colonies of idoktrons people, taken out of the 
countries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria. 
The prediction of Isaiah was then flilfilled ; wiihin threescore ^md 
five years shall Ephraim be brokeny thai it he no more a people,\ 
This was exactly the space of time which elapsed between the pre- 
diction and the event: and the {^ople of Israd did then truly cease 
to be a visible nation, what was left of them being altogether mixed 
and confounded with other natiens. 

This prince, having possessed himself of the land of Israel,} s^t 
some of his g^erals with part of his army into Judea, to reduce that 
coimtry likewise under his subjection. These generals defeated Ma- 
nasseh, and having taken him prisoner, brougM him to Esarhaddon, 
who put him in chains, and carried bim with him to Babylon. But 
Manasseh, having aQerwards appeased the wrath of God by a sin- 
cere and lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and r^umed to Je* 
rusalem. - - 

Meantime the colonies,]) that had been sent into Samaria, in the 
room of its ancient inhabitants, were grievously infested with lionft 
The king of Babylon being lold that the cause of this calaimty was 
their not worshipping the &od of the country, ordered an Israelitisb 
driest to be sent to them, from among^ the captives brought from that 
country, to teach them the worship of the God of IsraeL But these 
idolaters did no more than admit the true God amongst their ancient 
divinities, and worshipped him jointly with their false deities. This 
corrupt worship contmued afterwards, and was the primary source 
of £he aversion entertained by the Jews against the Samaritans. 

Esarhaddon, after a prosperous rdgn of thirty-nine years ovei 
the Assyrians, and thirteen over the Babylonians, was succeedejd 
by his son. 

*3Kiiig8,zix.3r. fCan.PtoL tIi.Vii.& $3 Chioii.xxxiU.lt 13 
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A. M. 8335^^ ^ BAosDucHiifXTs. This prince is called ia Scr^tofe 
Ant. J. c. m. Nabuchodonosor^ which name was common to the kings 
of Babylon. To distinguish this ^m the others, he is called Nabu- 
chodonosor the First. * 

Tobit was still alive at this time,"" and dwelt among other captives 
at Nineveh. Perceiving his end approaching, he foretold to his 
children the sudden destruction of that city ; of which at that time* 
there w^ not the least appearance. He advised them to quit the 
city, before its ruin caine on, and to depart as soon as they 4iad buried 
him and his wife. 

The rtim of Mneveh u at haafkd^ says the good old man ; abide no 
lons^er here^for I perceive the wickedness of the city will occasion its 
destruction. These last words are very remarkable, the wickedness 
of the city will occasion its destruction. Men wiU be apt to impute the 
ruin of Nineveh to any other reason ; but we are taught by the Holy 
Ghostv that her unrighteousneie was the true cause of it, as it wiU 
be with other states that imitate her crimes. 

Nabuchodonosor defeated the king of the Medes^f in a pitched 
battle, fought the twelfth year of his reign, upon the plam of 
Ragau, took IIcbatl^la| the capital of his kingdom, and returned 
triumphant to Nineveh. When we come to treat of the history 
of the Modes, we shall give a more particular account of this 
victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition,^ that Bethutia was be- 
sieged by Holofernes, one of Nabuchodonosor's generals; and that 
the famous enterprise of Judith was accomplished. 
A. M, 3356. Saracu8,J Otherwise called Chfnaladakus. This 

Ant. J. c. 648. prince succeeded Saosduchinus ; and having rendered 
himself contemptible to his subjects, by his effeminacy, and the little 
care he took of his dominions, Nabopolassar, a Babylonian by birth, 
and general of his army, usurped that part of the Assyrian empire, 
and reigned over it one-and-twenty years. 

A. M. 3378. Nabopolassar. This prince, the better to maintain 

Ant. J. c. 6^., bis usurped sovereignty, made an alliance with Cyaxa- 
res, king of the Modes. With their joint forces they besieged and 
took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and utterly destroyed that great city. 
We shall speak more largely of this ^eat event, when we come to 
the history of the Modes. From this time forwards, the city of 
Babylon became the only capital of the Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Meoes, having destroyed Nineveh, be- 
came so formidable that they drew upon themselves the jealousy of 
all their neighbours. Necho, king of Egypt, was so alarmed at t^ofar 
power, that to stop their progress he marched towards the Euphrros 
at the head of a powerful army, and made several considefable c<mi- 
quests. See the history of the Egyptians for what relates to this ex- 
pedition, and the consequences that attended it.{ ■% 

* Tobit. xiv 4-lS. t Judith, I. 5, «. 1^15. % Al«x. Polyhiit % VoL t 
F 9 
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Nftbopc^ssar fin^i^,* that alter the takiAg of CarchenMk by 
Necho, all Sjrria and Palestine had revolted fVoin him, and neither 
Ins age nor infirmities permitting hira to go in person to recover them, 
ho made his son Nabuchodonosor partner with him in the empire, 
and senit him with an army to reduce those countries to their fi>rmei 
subjection. . - - 

A. M. 3396. From this time the Jews began to reckon the yean 

Ant. J. c. 606. of Nabuchodonosor, viz, from the end of the third yeat 
of Jehoialnm, kmg of Judah, or rather from the beginning of the 
fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign of this prince only 
from the death of his father, which happened two years later. 

Nabuchodonosor Il-t This prince defeated Nccho*s army, near 
the Euphrates, and retook Carchemish. From thence he marched 
towards Syria and Palestine, and T>united those provinces to his 
dominions. 

He likewise entered Judea^ besieged Jerusalem, and took it: he 
caused Jehoiakim to be put in chams, with a design to have him 
curied to Babylon ; but being moved with his repentance and afflic- 
tibn, he restored him to the throne. Great numbers of the Jews, 
and, among the rest, some children of the royal family, were carried 
captive to Babvlon, wMther all the treasures of the king's palace, 
and a part of the sacred vessel of the temple, were likewise trans- 
ported. Thus was the judgment which God had denounced- by the 
prophet Isaiah to king Hezekiah accomplished. From this famous 
epocha, which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, we 
are to date the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, so often fbretold by 
Jeremiah. Daniel, then but twelve years o^d,{ was carried captive 
among the rest ; and Ezekiel sometime afterwards. 

Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, died Nabopolas- 
sar, king of BabylonJ after having reigned one-and-twenty years. 
As soon as Nabuchodonosor had news of his death, he set out with 
all expedition for Babylon, taking the nearest way through the desert, 
attended only with a small retmue, leaving the bulk of his army 
with his generals, to be conducted to Babylon with the captives and 
spoils. On his arrival, he received the government from the hands 
of tboee that had carefuUv preserved it for him, and so succeeded to 
all the dominions of his father, which comprehended Chaldea, As- 
syria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, according to Ptole- 
my, he reigned forty-three years. 

A. M. 3401. in the fi>urtb year of bis reign, he had a dream,! at 

Ant. J. c. 603. which he was greatly terrified, though he could not call 
it again to mind. ' He therefore consulted the wise men and spotb- 
sayers of his kingd<Hn, requiring of them to make known to him the 
substance of his dream. They all answered, that it was beyond the 

* B6R«. amid JoKph. AnUq. 1. x. e. II. kt con. Ap. L i. \ Jer. ihrl. 9. S Kion/ 

ixlv. 7. X Dau. I. 1—7. 9 Chron. xxxid. 6, 7. 

iSome imacine him to have been eighteen years of age at tbie tine. 
GMLriol. Berate wtnA Joeepb. Antlq. I. z. e. 11. icxon. Ao. 1. x. V Dan. IL ' 
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midi of tiieir art to discoTer it ; and that the rxtsabet they could do 
was to give the interpretation of his dreun, when he had made i^ 
known to Uiem. As abs<dute ptoces are not accustomed to meet 
with opposition, hut will be t)beyed ii^ all thixigs, NabUchodonosori 
imagining they dealt insincerely with him, fell into a violent rage> 
and condemned them all to die. Now Daniel and his three conip 
panions were included in the sentence, as being ranked among the 
wise men. But Daniel having first invoked his Gk>d, desired to be 
iQtrodiiced to the kingUo whom he revealed the whole substance (^ 
his dream. The thing (hou taweH, says he to him, wcu an image of 
wn enormow Hze^ and a terrible anmtenance. The head there^ toot 
j^ gold<t the breeut and amis of tiher, the belly and thighe of oratf , 
%nd thefeetpart tf iron and part of clay, Jbfid aa the king noas at" 
tentively looking upon that vieiont behold a stone woe cut ofd of a 
mountain without hands, and the 'stone smote the image upon his jeet^ 
mid brake them to pieces; the whole image was grouna as small as 
iust, and the stone became a greai mountain, and filled the whole earth* 
When Daniel had related the dream, he ^ve the king likewise the 
interpretation thereof, showing him bow it signified the three great 
empires, which were to succeed that of the Assyrians, namely, the 
Persian, the Grecian, tind the Roman, or (according to some) that of 
the successors of Alexander the Oreat. After these kingdoms, con- 
tinued Daniel, shall the Oodof heaven setup a kingdo>m^uihich shall 
nener be destroyed; and this kingdom shall not be left to other people, 
but shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and snM 
stand for ever. By which Daniel plainly foretold the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. The king, ravished with admiration and astonish- 
ment, afler having acknc^edged and loudly declared, that the God 
of the Israelites was truly the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the 
highest (jmces m the kingdom, made hun chief of the governors over 
aU the wise men, nder of the whole province of Babylon, and one 
of the principal lords of the council, that^ways attended the court 
His three friends were also promoted to honours and dignities. 

At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king of Babylon,* whose 
generals, that were still in Judea, marched figainst him, and com- 
mitted all kinds of hostilities upon his country. He slept wilh his 
fathers, is all the Scripture says of his death. Jeremiah had pro- 
phesied, that he should neither be regretted nor lamented ; but should 
be buried with the burial tf an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the 
gates ofJerusiflem ; this was np doubt fiilfilled, though it is not knowUf 
in what manner. 

Jechonias succeeded both to the throne and iniquity of his father.f 
Nabucbodonosor's lieutenants continuing the blockade of Jerusalem, 
in three months' time he himself came at the head of his army, and 
made hioiself master of the city. He plundered both the temple and 
the king's palace of all their treasures, and sent them away to 

•9iaBgt,zXiv.l,9. \M.Z€iui3i»t3bS^ 9Klllfi^xxl▼.6-18. 
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Babylon, together w^ all. the ffolden veneiD remahm^, which S6h^ 
men had made for the use of the temple ; he carried away likewise 
a vast nmnber of captives, amonc^t whom were king Jechonias, nifl 
mother, his wives, with all the chief officers and great men of bia 
kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, he set upon the throne his uncle 
Mattaniah, who was otherwise called Zedetiah. 

This prince had as little reli^on and prosperity as his fbrefatbers.* 
Having made an alliance with Pharaoh, kii^ of Egypt, he broke the 
oath of fidelitv he had taken to the king of Babylon. The latter 
soon chastisea him for it, and immediately laid siege to Jerusalem. 
The king of Egypt's arrival at the head of an army save the besicjged 
a gleam of hope; but their joy was very iriiort-Uved ; the Eg3rptiana 
were defeated, and the conqueror returned against Jerusalem, and 
renewed the siege, which lasted near a twelvemonth. At last the 
A. M. 3415. city was taken by storm, and a terrible slaughter en- 
Ant. J. c. 589, sued. Zedekiah'a two sons were, by Nabuchodono- 
sor's orders, killed before their father's face, witli 8^ the nobles and 
principal men of Judah. Zedekiah himself had both his eyes put 
out, was loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he wafl 
confined in prison as long as he lived. The city and temple were 
pillaged and burnt, and afl their fortifications demolished. 

Upon Nabuchodonosor's return to Babylon^* after lus successful 
war against Judea, he ordered a golden statue to be made,* sixty 
cubitsnigh4 assembled all the great men of the kingdom to cele- 
brate the dedication of it, and commanded all his subjects to worship 
it, threatening to cast . those that should refbse into the midst of 
. a burning fiery furnace. Upon this occasion it was that the three 
young Hebrews, Ananias, Misael, and Azarias, who with an in- 
vincible courage refused to comply with the king's impious ordinance, 
were (preserved afler a miraculous manner in the midst of the flames. 
The kin^, himself a witness of this astomshinff miracle, published an 
edict, whereby all persons whatsoever were rorb^den, upon pain of 
death, to speak any thin^ amiss against the God of Ananias, Misael^ 
and Azarias. He likewise promoted these three young men to the 
highest honours and employments. 

Nabuchodonosor, in the twenty-^rst year of his reign, ^and the 
fourth afler the destruction of Jerusalem, marched again into Syria, 
and besieged Tyre, at the time when Ithobal was king thereof. 
Tyre was a strong and opulent city, which had never been subject 
to any foreign power, and was then in great repute for its commerce ; 
by which many of its citizens were become like so many princes in 
wealth and magnificence.} It had been built by the Sidonians 240 
years befbre the temple of Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by 
the Philistines of Ascalon,many of its inhabitants made their escape 
m ships, and founded the city of Tyre. And for this reason we find 

*9Kiiigi,zxtT.17-a). Mid zxv. 1-10. tDanffi. tNlnetyftct 
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it eaied ia baiah, <4# dtmgbUr ^ Sidon.* fint the daufliter sooa 

surpassed the mother in ^andeur, riches, and power. Accordingly, 
at the time we are speakmg of, she was in a condition to resist, thir- 
teen years to^^ether, a monarch, to whose yoke all the rest of the 
East had subputted. 

It was not till after so long an interval,! thajt Nabuchod<»io6or 
made himself n^aster of Tyre. His troops suffered incredible hardships 
before it ; so that, accormne to the prophet's expression, every head 
vicu made bcUdl and every moulder was peeled* Before the city was 
reduced to the last extremity^ its inhabitants retired, with the great- 
est part of their effects, into a neighbouring isle, a mile from the 
shore, where they built a new city; the name and glory whereof ex- 
tin^ished the remembrance of the old one, which from thencefor- 
ward became a mere village, retaining the name of ancient l>jrre. 

Nabuchodonosor and his army havmg undergone the utmost fa- 
tigues during so lon^ and difficult a siege,f and having found nothing 
in the jdace to requite them for the service they had rendered aC 
mighty God (it is the expression c^ the prophet) in executing his 
veiyeance upon that city, to make them amends, God was pleased 
to promise l^ the mouth of Ezekiel, that he would ffive them the 
spoUs of Egypt. And indeed they soon after conquered that country* 
as I have more fully related in the history of the Egyptians.|| 

When this prince had hapinly finished aU his wars^and was in 
a state of perfect peace and tranquillity, he empl<^ed himself input* 
tme the last hand to the building; or rather to the embellishing, of 
£i£ylon. The reader may see in Josephus an account of the mag- 
n^cent structures ascribed to this monarch by several writezs.ir I 
have mentioned a great part (^ them in the description ahready giveo 
of that stately city. • 

Whilst nothing seem^ wanting to complete this prince's hapfn- 
ness, a frightful dream msturbed his repose, and filled him with great 
anxiety.^ He $aw a tree in the midst of the earthy whose height was 
great : the tree grew, and wcu strong, and the height of ii reaxhed 
wUohea»en,andthesightih€re(f to the end (^ the earth Theleaves 
were fair, and thefruU much; and in it toot meatforaU: the beasts 
</the field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaneh dwelt in 
Sie boughs thereof; and all flesh was fed ofiU. Then a watcher and 
a holy one came down from heamen, and cried. Hew down the tree, and 
cutoff Hs branches, shake off Ms leaves, and scatter his fruit : let the 
beasts get away from under it, and the fowls from its branches, JW- ^ 
vertheless, leame the stump ofHs roots in the earth, even with a band 
of iron and brass, in the tender grass rf the field; and let it be wet 
with the dew of heanen, and let his portion oe with the beasts in the 
grass if the earA. Let his heart be changed from man*s ; and let a 
least's heart be given unto him : and let seven times paes over him. 
ITUs moitter is by the decree of the watchers, and the demand by the 

'^ • Is. xxUi. IS. tloi- Antl.z.e.ll.etcoii.Ap.l.i. | Eiek.xzlz.l8,m 

$ EMk. zxiz. 13-40. U Vol.1. f AnOq. L s. c 11. ••Oan.iT. 
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word ofpit holy ones; to the intent that the Iwmff may know that the 
Jiioat High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomso' 
ever he will, and tetteth up over it the basest of men. 

The king, justly terrified at this dreadflil dream, consulted aU his 
wise mea and magicians, but to no purpose. He was obliged to 
have recourse to Daniel, who expounded the dream, and applied it 
to the king himself, plainly declaring to him, That he should he driven 
from the company of men for seven years, should be reduced to the 
condition andfellowship of the bectsts of the field, and feed upon grass 
like an ox; that his kingdom nevertheless should be preservedfor him, 
and he should repossess his throne, when he should have learnt to 
know and acknowledge, that all power is from above, and comethfrom 
heaven. After this he exhorted him to break off his sins by righteous' 
ness, and his iniqinties by showing mercy to the poor. 

All these thinpfs came to pass upon Nabuchodonosor, as the pro- 
phet had foretold. At the end of twelve mcmths, as he was walking in 
his palace, and admirmg the beauty and magnificence of Ms build- 
ings, he said. Is not this great Babylon, which I have built for the 
house (fthe kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the homour 
if my majesty? Would a secret impulse of complacency and vanity 
in a prince, at the sight of such noble structures erected by himself, 
appear to us so very priminal ? And yet, hardly were the words out 
of his mouth, when a voice came down from heaven, and pronounced 
.his sentence : In the same hour his understanding went from him; 
he was driven from men, and did eat grass like oxen, and his body 
was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles* 
feathers, and his nails Wee bird's claws. 

After the expiration of the appointed time, he recovered his senses, 
and the use of his understandmg ; He lifled up his eyes unto heaven 
(says the Scripture) and blessed tite Most Hi^ ; he praised and ho- 
noured him that livelhfor ever, whose dominion is an everkuting domi* 
nion, and his kingdom is from generation to generation : confessing, 
TTiat all the inhcUntants of the earth are as nothing brfore him, ttnd 
that he doeth according to his will, in Ute army of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants qfthe earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto 
him. What doest thou? Now he recovered his former countenance 
and form. His courtiers went out to seek him ; he was restored 
to his throne, and became greater and more powerful than ever. 
Penetrated with the heartiest gratitude, he caused, by a solemn edict, 
- to be published through the whole extent of his dominons, what as- 
tonishing and miracujoua things Grod had wrought in his person. 

One year after this he died, having rdgned forty-three years, 
reckoning from the death of his father. He was cme of the 
greatest monarchs that ever reigned in the east. He was suc- 
ceeded by his 8on 

A. M. 3441. Bvil-Merodach.* As soon as he was settled in 

An^j. C.S63. the throne, he released Jechonias, king of Judah. 

* 3 Kings, xzT. ar-ao. 
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•at of prifloiiy where he had been confined near seven-and thirty 
years. 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which ksted but two years, the 
learned place Paniel's detection of the fraud practised by the priests 
of Bel ; the innocent artifice by which he contrived to destroy the 
dragon which was worshipped as a god ; and the miraculous deli 
verance of the same prophet out of the den of lions, where he had 
victuals brought him by the prophet Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by his debauchery and 
other extravagances,* that his own relations conspired against him, 
and put him to death. 

K M. 3444. Neriglissor, his sister^s husband, and one of the 

Ant J. C.560. chief conspirators, reigned in his stead. 

Immediately on his accession to the crown,f he made great pre- 
parations for war against the Medes, which made Cyaxares send for 
C3rrus out of Persia, to his assistance. This story will be more 
particularly related by and by, where we shall find that this prince 
was slain in battle in the fourth year of his reign. 
A.M^448. Laborosoarchod, his son, succeeded to the throne. 

AntTJ. c. 556. This was a very wicked prince. Being bom with the 
most vicious inclinations, he indulged them without restraint when 
he came to the crown ; as if he had been invested with sovereign 
power, only to have the privilege of committing with impunity the 
most infamous and barbarous aptions. He reigned but nine months; 
his own subjects conspiring against him, put him to death. His ' 
successor was 

A. H 3449. Labtisitus or Nabonidus. This prince had like- 

Ant J. c. 555. wise other names, and in Scripture that of Belshazzar. 
It is on good grounds supposed that he was the son of Evil-Mero- 
dach, by his wife Nitocris, and consequently grandson to Nabucho- 
donosor, to whona, according to Jeremiah's prophecy, tlie nations of 
the east were to be subject, as also to his son, and his mndson after 
himj All nations shall serve ^im, and his son^ and /Us son's son^ 
wUil the very time of his land shall cotne.l 

Nitocris is that queen that raised so many noble edifices in Babylon. I 
She caused her own monument to be placed over one of the most 
remarkable gates of the city, with an inscription, dissuading her 
successors from touching the , treasures laid up in it, without the 
most urgent and indispensable necessity. The tomb remained 
closed till the reign of Darius, who, upon breaking it open, instead 
of those immense treasures he had flattered himsetfwith discovering, 
found nothing but the following inscription : — 

If thou hadst not an insatiable thirst after monst, and 
A most sordid, avaricious soul, thou wouldst never have bro- 
ken OPEN THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 

* Bcras. Megattbeo. f Cyrop. L L . t J«r. ixvtt. 7. $ Herod. L 1. cap. 
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In the first year of BdkbazKar's reign,* Dani^ hmd the vision of 
the {ova beasts, which represented the four great monarchies, and 
the kingdom of the Messiah, which was to succeed them. In the 
third year of the same reisn he had the vision of the ram and the he- 
ffoat,t which prefigured the destruction oi the Persian empire by 
Alexander the Great, and the persecution which Antiochus £pipha« 
nes, king of Syria, would brii^^ upon the Jews. I shall hereafter 
make some reflections upon these prophecies, and give a larger ac- 
count of them. 

Belshaz2ar,| whilst his enemies were besie^g Bal^lon, jfave a 
great entertamment to his whole court, upon a certain festival, 
which was annually celebrated with great rejoicinor. The joy of 
this feast was greatly disturbed by a vision, and sti&moie so by the 
explication which Daniel gave of it to the king. The sentence 
written upon the wall imported, that his kingdom was taken ftivia 
him, and given to the !L edes and Persians. That very night the 
city was taken, and Belshazzar killed. 

A. M. 3468. Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having 

Adi. J. c. 236. subsisted 210 years from the destruction of the great 
Aa^iian empire. 

The particular drcumstances of the siege, and the taking o^ 
Babylon, shall be related in the history of Cyrus. 



CHAPTER III. 

THK BISTORT OF THE KINGDOM OF THE MKDKS. 

A. M. 89S7. I TOOK notico, in speaking of the destruction of the 

Ant. J. c. 747. .ancient Assyrian empire, that Arbaces, general of the 
Median am^^ was one of the chief authors of the conspiracy against 
Sardanapalus : and several writers belief e, that he then immediately 
became sovereign master of Media, «Dd many other provinces, and 
assumed the titfe of king. Herodotus is not of this opinion. I shall 
relate what that celebrated historian says upon the subject. 

The Assyriaus,^ who had for many ages held the empire of Asia, 
began to decline in their power by the revolt of several nations. 
The Medes first threw off their yoke, and maintained for some time 
the liberty they had acquired by their valour ; but that liberty de- 
generating into licentiousness, and their government not beii^ well 
established, they fell into a kind of anarchy worse than the^ rormer 
aubjectiim. Injustice, violence, and rapine, prevailed every where, 
because there was nobody that had either power enou^ to restrain 
them, or sufficient authority to punish the offenders. But all these 
disorders at len^h induced the people to settle a form of government, 
which rendered the state more flourishing than ever it was before. 

•Daa-vit. tI>ui-vlU. tl>u>-f- * Herod. L L c OS* 
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llie natioa of i^e Medea was then divided into 81X tribes. Aknoet 
•U the people dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, the son of Phraortes, 
a Mede by birth, erected the state into a monarchy. This person, 
seeinff the finreat disorders that prevailed throughout all Media, re- 
mAved to tiu^e advantage of those troubles, and make them serve to 
^att him to the royal mgnity. He had a great reputation in- his own 
country,, and passed for a man, not onlv regular in his own conduct, 
but possessed of all the prudence and equity necessary to govern 
others. 

As soon as he had formed the desi^ of obtaining the throne, he 
laboured to make the good qualities that had been observed in him 
more CQns]ncuous than ever : he succeeded so well, that the inhabi- 
tants of the village where he lived made him their jud^e. In this 
office iie acquitted himself with great prudence ; and his cares had 
an the success that had been expected from them ; for he brought 
^he peoole of that village to a sober and regular life. The inhabi- 
tants of other villages, whom perpetual disorders suffered not to live 
in quiet, observing the good order Dejoces had intrdduced in the 
place where he presided asiudge, began to apply to him, and make 
him arbitrator of their differences. The fame of his equity daily 
increasing, all such as had any affair of consequence, brought it be- 
fore him, expecting to find that equity in Dejoces, which they could 
meet with no where else. 

When he found himself thus far advanced in his designs, he judged 
it a proper time to set his last engines to work for the compassmg 
his point. He therefore retired from business, pretending to be over- 
fatigued with the multitude of people that resorted to him from all 
quarters : and would not exercise the office of^ judge any longer, 
notwithstandincr all the importunity of such as wished well to the 
public tranquiUity. Whenever any persons addressed themselves to 
him, he told them, that his own^omestic afifairs would not allow him 
to attend to those of other people. 

The licentiousness which bad been for some time restramed by 
the judicious manafi^ement of Dejoces, befiran to prevail more than 
ever, so soon as he had withdrawn hunseli from the administration 
of affairs; and the evil increased to such a degree, that the Medea 
were obliged to assemble, and deliberate upon the means of putting 
a stop to the public disorder. 

There are different sorts of ambition: some, violent and impetu- 
ous, carry every thing as it were by storm, hesitating at no kind 
of cruelty or murder: another sort, more gentle^ like that we are- 
speaking of, puts on an appearance of moderation and justice, work- 
ing under ground, (if I may use that expression,) and yet arrives at 
her point as surely as the other. 

Dejoces, who saw things succeeding according to his wish, sent 
his emissaries to the assembly, afler having instructed them in the 
part they were to act. When expedients for stopping the course 
jf the public evils came to be proposed, these emiaaaries, speaking in 

Vol. II. O 
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thi^ turn, iHSfMresented, that unleaB the hee of the repoblic was en- 
tirely changed, their country would become uninhabitable; that th« 
only means to remedy the present disorders was to elect a lunff, wlio 
should have authori^ to restrain violence, and make laws K>r the 
government of the nation. Then every man could prosecute his own 
aflairs in peace and sifoty; whereas the injustice that now reigned 
in all parts, would quickly force the people to abandon the country. 
This opinion was generally approved ; and the whole company was 
convinced, that no expedient could be devised more efiectual for 
curing the present evil, than that of converting the state into a mo- 
narchy. The onlv thing then to be done, was to choose a king; and 
about this their deliberatioite were not long. They all agreed, there 
was not a man in Media so capable of governing as Dejoces ; so that 
he was immediately, with common consent, elected king. 

If we reflect in the least on the first establishment of kingdoms, 
in any age or country whatsoever, we sbaU find, that the main- 
tenance of order, and the care of the public good, was the original 
design of monarchy. Indeed there would be no poesibihty of estab- 
lishing order and peace, if all men were resolved to be ind^)endent, 
and would not submit to an authority which takes ft'om them a part 
of their liberty, in order to preserve the rest. Mankind must be per- 
petually at war, if they will always be striving for dominion over 
others, or refuse to submit to the strongest. For the sake of their 
own peace and safety, thev must have a master, and must consent 
to obey him. This is the human origin of government.* And the 
Scripture teacheth us, that the Divine Providence has not only al- 
lowed of the project, and the execution of it, but coQsecrated it like- 
wise by an immediate communication of bis own power. 

There is notliing certainly nobler or greater than to see a private 
person, eminent for his merit and virtue, and fitted by his excellent 
talents for the highest employments, and yet through inclination and 
tnodesty preferring tf life of obscurity and retirement : than to see 
such a man sincerely refuse the offer made to him, of reigning 
over a whole nation, and at last consent to undergo the toil of go- 
vemment, from no other motive than that of beinff serviceable to 
his fellow-citizens. His first disposition, by which he declares that 
he is acquainted with the duties, and consequently with the dangers, 
annexed to a sovereign power, shows him to have a soul more ele- 
vated and great than greatness itself; or, to speak more justly, a 
soul superior to all ambition : nothing can show him so perfectly 
' worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he has of his not 
being so, and his fears of being unequal to it. But when he gener- 
ously sacrifices his own (|uiet and satisfaction to the welfare and tran- 
quilfity of the public, it is plain he urderstands what that sovereign 
pbwer has m it really good, or truly valuable; which is, that it puts 
a man in a condition of becommg the defender of his country, of 
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proeiiring it many advantages, and of redressing various evOs; of 
causing law and justice to flourisli, of bringing virtue and probity 
into reputation, and of establishing peace and plenty : and he com- 
forts bimsdf for the cares and troubles to which he is exposed, by 
the prospect of the many benefits resulting from them to the public. 
Such a governor was Numa, at Rome ; and such have been some other 
emperors, whom the people found it necessary to compel to accept 
the supreme power. 

It must be owned, (I cannot help repeating it,) that there is no- 
thing nobler or greater than such a disposition. But to put on the 
mask of modesty and virtue, in order to satisfy one*s ambition, as 
Dejoces didj to affect to appear outwardly what a man is not 
inwardly; to refuse for a time, and then accept with a seeming 
repugnancy, what a man earnestly desires, and what he has been 
kbouring by secret, underhand practices to obtain ; this double-deal- 
i^ has so much meanness in it, that it necessarily lessens our opinion 
of^the person, and extremely suiUes the lustre of those good quali- 
ties, which, in other respects, he possesses. 
A. H. 3294. *D£Joc£S reigned fifty-three years. When he had 

Am. J. c. 710 ascended the throne, he endeavoured to convince the 
people, tiiat they were not mistaken in the choice they had made of 
him, for restoring of order. At first he resolved to have his dignity of 
king attended with all the marks that could inspire an awe and re- , 
spect for his person. He obliged his subjects to build him a magr. " 
nificent palace in the place he appointed. This palace he strongly 
fortified, and chose out from among his people such persons as he 
judged fittest to be his guards, from their attachment to his interests, 
and his reliance on theu* fidelity. 

After having thus provided for his own security, he applied him- 
self to polish and civilize his subjects, who, having been accustomed 
to live in the country and in villages, almost without laws and with- 
out polity, had contracted the disposition and manners of savages. 
To this end he commanded them to build a city, marking out him- 
self the place and circumference of the walls. This city was 
compassed about with seven distinct walls, aU disposed in such 
a manner that the outermost did not hinder the parapet of the 
second from being seen, nor the second that of the third, ajid so 
of all the rest. The situation of the place was extremely favour- 
able for such a design, for it was a regular hi9, whose ascent wajsi . 
equal on every side. Within the last aUd smallest enclosure stood 
the king's palace, with all his treasures : in the sixth, which was 
next to that, there were several apartments for lodj^g the officers 
of his household ; and the intermediate spaces, between the other 
walls, were appointed for the habitation of the people. The first 
and largest enclosure was about the bigness of Athens. The name 
of this city was Ecbatana. 

*Barod.Ll.c9»-HU. 
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The pr(xq[>ect of it was tnagnificent and beaut tful; for, besides the 
diroosition of the walls, which formed a kind of amphitheatre, the 
difirarent colours wherewith the several parapets were painted form- 
ed a delightful variety. 

Alter the city was finished, and Dejoces had obliged part of the 
Medes to settle in it, he turned all his thoughts to composing of laws 
for the good of the i^te. But being persuaded, that the majesty of 
kings is most respected afar off, [maior ex hngmquo revereHiUa, 
Tacit.] he begaoi to keep himself at a mstance from his people; was 
almost inaccessible, and, as it we^e,. invisible to his subjects, not 
suffering them to speak, or communicate their a^airs to him, but 
only by petitions, and the interposition of his cheers. And even 
those that had the privilege oi approaching him, might neither laugh 
nor spit in his presence. 

. Tins able statesman acted in this mamier, in order the better to 
secure to himself the possession of the crown. For having to deal 
with men yet uncivilized, and no very good judges of true merit, he 
was afiraid that too great a familiarity with him might induce con^ 
tempt, and occasion plots and conspiracies against a growing 
power, which is generally looked upon with invidious and dis- 
contented eves. But by keepn^ himself thus concealed from 
the eyes or the people, and makmg himself known only by the 
wise laws he made, and the strict justice he took care to admi- 
nister to every one, he acquired the respect and esteem (^ all his 
subjects. 

It is said, that from the innermost part of his palace he saw every 
thing that was done in his dominions, by means of his emissaries, wbo 
brought him accounts, and informed him of all transactions. By this 
means, no crime escaped either the knowledge of the prince, or the 
rigour of the law ; and the punishment treading upon the heels of the 
osence, kept the wicked in awe, and stopped the course of violence 
and injustice. 

Things might possibly pass in this manner to a certain degree 
during his a£ninistration : but there is nothing more obvious than 
the great inconveniences necessarily resultii^ from the custom iur 
troduced by Dejoces, and wherein he has been imitated by the rest 
of the Eastern potentates; the custom, I mean, of living concealed 
in his palace, of governing by spies dispersed throughout his king- 
dom, of relying soldy upon their sincerity for the truth of facts; of 
not suffering truth, the complaints of tne oppressed, and the jittt 
reasons of innocent persons, to be conveyed to him any other way 
than through fordgn channels, that is, by men liable to l>e pr^udiced 
or corrupted; men that stopped up all avenues to remcHistrances, or 
the reparation of injuries, and that were capable of doing the greatest 
of injustice themselves, with so much the more ease and assurance 
as their iniquity renmined undiscovered, and consequently unpun* 
ished. But besides all this, methinks, that very affectation in princes 
of makmg themselves invisible^ shows them to be conscious of their 
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Mender merit, which shmw the light, and daree not stand the test 
of a near examination. 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humani&ng and softening the 
manners, and in making laws for the good government of his peo^e, 
that he never engaged in any enterorise against tia neighbours, 
though his reign was very long, for he did not die till after having 
reigned fifty-three years. 

A. M. 33*7. PmiAORTEs reigned twenty-two years.* After the 

Ant. J. c. 657, death of Dejoces, his son Phraortes, called otherwiat 
Aphraartes,f succeeded. The affinity between these two names 
would alone make one believe that this is the king called in Scrip- 
ture Arphaxad : but that opinion has many other substantial reasons 
to support it, as may he seen in father Mont&ucon's learned disser- 
tation, of which I have here made great use. The passage in Ju- 
dith4 ThcU Arphaxad huUl a very strong cify, and called it Ecbatana, 
has deceived most authors, and made them believe that Arphaxad 
must be Dejoces, who was certainly the founder of that city. But 
the Greek text of Judith, which the Vulgate translation renders 
adificamt, says only. That Arphaxad added new buildmgs to Echa- 
tana.^ And what can be more natural, than that, the father not 
having entirely perfected so considerable a work, the son shovdd put 
the last hand to it, and make such additions as were wanting? 

Phraortes,|| being of a very warlike temper, and not contented 
with the kingdom of Media, left him by his father, attacked the Per- 
sians; and defeating them in a decisive battle, brought them under 
subjection to his empire. Thei^ strengthened by the accession of 
their troops, he attacked other neighbouring nations, one after ano- 
ther, till he made himself master of almost afl the Upper Asia, which 
comprehends all that lies north of mount Taurus, from Media as far 
as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good success, he ventured to turn his arms against 
the Assyrians, at that time indeed weakened through the revolt of 
several nations, but yet very powerful in themselves. Nabucbodo- 
nosor, their king,^therwise chilled Saosduchinus, raised a great army 
in his own country ,ir and sent ambassadors to several other nations 
of the East, to require their assistance. They all refbsed him with 
contempt, and ignominiously treated his ambassadors, letting him see 
that they no longer dreaded that empire, which had formerly kept 
the greatest part of them in a slavish subjection. 

The king, highly enraged at such insolent treatment, swore by his 
throne and his reign, that he would be revenged of all those nations, 
and put them every one to the sword. He then prepared for battle, 
with what forces he had, in the plain of Ragau. A great battle en- 
sued there, which proved fatal to Phraortes. He was defeated, his 

* Herod, c IW. 

t He is called no by Eiwebias, Chnm. Gitee. and by G«or. Syned t Judith. 1 1, t 
^ *B9rtt»o/o^N0-t Wt ^Ex/ixrafott. Judith, Text 6r. B Herod. 1. L e. KB 
H Tb« Greelc textplaces these eonbMoiei before ttie bottle. 
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etvalry fled, Im ^acbte were overturned and pot kto ^Bnrder, and 
Nabuchodonosctf gained a complete victoiy. Then taking advan* 
tage of the defeat and conilision of the Medes, he entered their 
cooatry, took their cities, pushed on his conquest even to Ecbatana, 
forced the towers and the walls by storm, and gave the dty to be 
pillaged by ks soldiers, who foundered it, and stripped it of all its 
ornaments. 

The unfortunate Phraortes^who had escaped into the mountains 
of Ra^u, feU at last into the hands of Nabuchod<H]osor, who cruelly 
caused him to be shot to death with darts. After that, he returned 
to Nineveh with all his arn^, which was still venr numerous, and 
for four months together did nothing but feast and divert himself 
with those that had accompanied him in this expedition. 

In Judith we read that the Imig of Assyria sent Holofemes with 
a powerful army, to revenge himself of those that had refused him 
succours ; the progtem and cruelty of that commander, the general 
consternation of aU the people, the courageous resolution of the Is* 
raelites to withstand him, in assurance that their Grod would defend 
them, the extremity to which Bethulia and the whde nation was 
reduced, the miraculous deliverance of that city by the courage and 
conduct of the brave Judith, and the complete overthrow of the As- 
syrian army, are all related in the same book. 
A M. 3300. Ctaxares I. reigned forty years."** This prince sue- 

Ant. J. c. 635. ceeded to the throne immediately after his father's 
death. He was a very brave enterprising prince, and knew how to 
make his advantage of'^the late overdn'ow of the Assyrian army. He 
first settled himself well in his kingdom of Media, and then con- 
quered all Upper Asia* But what he had most at heart was, to ^o 
and attack Nineveh, to revenge the death of his father by the de- 
struction of that great city. 

The Assyrians came out to meet him, having onlv the remains of 
that great army, which was destroyed before Bethuli& A battle 
ensued, wherein the Assyrians were defeated, and driven back to 
Nineveh. Cyaxares, pursuiD||f his victory, laid si^ to the city, 
which was upon the point of falling inevitabfy into his hands, but the 
time was not yet come, when God designed to punish that city for 
her crimes, and for the calamities ihe had brought upon li^ people, 
as well as other nations. It was delivered from its present danger 
in the foDowing manner. 

A formidable armv of Scvthians, from the neighbourhood of the 
Palus Mieotis, had driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, and waa 
still marching under the conduct of king Madyes in pursuit of th^n. 
The Cfanmenans had found means to escape from the Scythians, who 
had advanced as &r as )f edia. Cyaxares, hearing of this irrupHon, 
nused the siege from before Nineveh, and marched with all his 
finces'against that mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, 
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was going to<>Temm all AMa. The two anmes engaged, and the 
Medea were vanquished. The Barbarians, findmg no oUier obstacle 
in their way, overspiead not only Media, but almost all Asia. After 
that, they marched towards Egypt, from whence Psammiticos di- 
verted their course by presents. They then returned into Palestine, 
where some of them plundered the temple of Venus, at Ascakm, the 
most ancient of the t«nples dedicated to that goddess. Some of the 
Scythians settled at Bethidian, a city in the tribe of Manasseh, on 
this side Jordan, which from them was afterwards called Scy- 
thopolis. 

The Scythians, for the space of twenty-eight years, were masters 
of the Upper Asia, namely, the two Armenias, Cappaidocia, Pontus, 
Colchis, and Iberia; durinfif which time they spread desolation 
wherever they came. The' Medes had no way of gettinfir rid of them, 
but by a dangerous stratagem. Under pretence of cmtivating and 
strengthening the alliance they had made toother, they invited the 
grek^t part of them to a general feast, which was made in every 
fiunOy. Each master of the feast made his guests drunk, and m 
that condition were the Scythians massacred. The Medes then re' 
possessed themselves ot the provinces they bad lost, and once more 
extended their empire to the banks of the Halys, which was their 
ancient boundary westward. ^ 

The remaining Scythians,* who were not at this feast, having 
heard of the massacre of their countrymen, fled into Lydia, to kinff 
Halyattes, who received them with great humanity. This occasioned 
a war between the two princes. Cyaxares immediately led his troops 
to the frontiers of Lydia. Many battles were fbught during the 
space of five years, with almost equal advantage on both sides. But 
the battle fought in the sixth year was very remarkable on account 
of an eclipse of the sun, which happened during the engagement, 
when on a sudden tin day was turned into a dark night. Thales, 
the Milesian, had foretold this eclipse. The Medes and Lydians, 
who were then in the heat of the battle, equally terrified with t^ 
unforeseen event, which they looked upon as a sign of the anger of 
the gods, immediately retreated on tfoth sides, and made peace. 
Syennesis, kin^ of Cilicia, and Nabuchodonosor,f king of Babylon 
were the mediators. To render it more firm and inviolable, the 
two princes were willing to strengthen it bv the tfe of marriage, and 
agreed, that Halyattes should give his daughter Aryenis to As* 
tyat^es, eldest son of Cyaxares. 

The manner these people had of contracting an alliance with one 
another, is very remarkable. Besides other ceremonies, which they 
had in comm<m ^th the Greeks, they had this in particular; the 
two contracting parties made incisions in their own arms, and licked 
one another's blood* 

•H«Qd.Li.c74. 

t la Horodotw IM ii ctikd LalvatMi 
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A. H. 3378. Cyazares's first care,"' as soon as he found himself 

Ant. J. c. 036. again in peace, was to resume the &ege of Nineveh, 
which the irruption of the Scythians had obliged him to raise. Na- 
bopolassar, king of Babylon, with whom he had lately contracted a 
particular alliance, joined with him in a league against the Assyrians. 
Having therefore united their forces, they besieged Nineveh, took 
it, killed Saracus the king, and utterly destroyed that mighty city. 

God had foretold by his prophets above 100 years before, that he 
would bring vengeance upon that impious city for the blood of his 
servants, wherewith the kings thereof had gorged themselves, like 
ravenous lions ; that he hims^f would march at the head of the 
troops that should come to besiege it ; that he would cause conster- 
nation and terror to go before them; that he would deliver the old 
men, the mothers, and their children, into the mercUess hands of the 
soldiers; that all the treasures of the city should fall into the hands 
of rapacious and insatiable plunderers; and that the city itself should 
be so totally and utterly destroyed, that not so much as a vestige of 
it should be left; and that the people should ask hereafter, Where 
did the proud city of Nineveh stand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themselves :^Woe 
unto the bloody city (cries Nahum,t) it is ail ftiU of lies and robbery: 
he that dasheth in pieces is come up before thy face. The Lord 
Cometh to avenge the cruelties done to Jacob and to Israel.| I hear 
already the noise of the whip, and the noise of the rattling of the 
wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the bounding chariots. 
The horseman lifted up both the bright sword, and the glittering 
ipear.} The shield of his mighty men is made red ; the vauant qien 
are in scarlet. They shall seem like torches, they shaD nin lik§ the 
lightning* II God is jealous; the Lord revengeth, and is furious. 
The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt^ and the earth is 
buiiit at bis presence : who can stand before Jiis indignation .'' and 
who can abide in the fierceness of his anger ?! Behold, 1 am against 
thee, saith the Lord of hosts : I will strip thee of all thy omament8<^** 
Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of ^old ; for there is no end 
of the store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture. She is empty, 
and void, and waste. Nineveh is destroyed; she is overthrown; 
she is desolate.ff The gates of the rivers, shall be opened, and the 
palace shall be dissolved. fl And Huzzab shall be led away captive; 
she shall be brought up, and her maids shall lead her as with the 
voice of doves tabering upon their breasts.}} I see a multitude of 
slain, and a great number of carcases; and there is no end of their 
corpses: they stumbled upon their corpses. |||| Where is the dwelling 
of the lions, and the feeding-places of the young lions, where the 

* Hero^. 1. i. c. 106. fNabum, iff. 1. $ U. 1, 3 $ iU. 3. 3. Q iL 3, 4. 
IT i. 2. 5, 6. ♦*Ui.5. ttU.9, 10. 

U The author in this place rendere it, Her temple ii destroyed to the foundatioBt. 
But r have chosen to follow our Engllab BiUe, ttiough in the Latin it is tewuflMM. 
$$ Nahum, n. 6. |li|iii.3 
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fion, even the old lion, walked, and the lion's whelp, and none made 
them afraid:* where the lion did tear in pieces enough for his 
whelps, and strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes with prey, 
and his dens with rapine :t The Lord shall destroy Assur. He shall 
depopulate that city, which was so beautiful, and turn it into a land 
where no man cometh, and into a desert. It shall be a dwelling- 
place for wild beasts, and the birds of night shall lurk therein. Be- 
hold, shall it be said, see that proud city, which was so stately, and 
BO exalted; which said in her heart, I am the only city, and besides 
me there is no other. AH they that pass by her shall scoff at her, 
and shall insult her with hissings and contemptuous gestures.^ — 

The two armies enriched themselves with the spous of Nineveh ; 
aitd C^axares prosecuting his victories, made himself master of aH 
the cities of the kingdom of Assyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, 
which belonged to Nabopolassar. 

After this expedition uyaxares died, and left his dominions to his 
son Astyages. 

A. H. 3409! AsTYAOEs reigned thirty-five years. This prince 10 

Ant. J. c. 50S. called in Scripture, Ahasuetus. Though his reip) was 
very long, no less than thirty-five years, yet have we no particulars 
recorded of it in history. He had two children, whose names are 
famous, namely, Cyaxarcs, by his wife Aryenis, and Mandane, by a 
fbrmer marriage. Iti his father's lifetime he married Mandane to 
Cambyses, the son of Achemenes, king of Persia : from thw marriacre 
rorung Cyrus, who was bom but one year after the birth of his uncle 
Cyaxares. The latter succeeded his fkther in tne kingdom of the 
Modes. 

CvAxARXs n. This is the prhice whom the Scripture calls Darius 
the Mede. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with his uncle 
Cyaxares, left it under his government. After the death of his , 
uncle, and his father Cambyses, he united the kingdom of the Modes 
and the Persians into one : in the sequel, therefore, they will be 
considered only as one empire. I shall bemn the history of that 
empire with the reign of Cyrus ; which wul include also what is 
known of the reigns of his two predecessors, Cyaxares and Astyages. 
But I shaU previously give some account of the kingdom of Lydia, 
uocause Croesus, its king, has a conside^ble share m the events of 
which I am to speak. 

* Thfi Is a noble image of tbe crael arurice of the Aurrlan kings, who pillaged and 
ptandered aU tlieir nei^lKWilnf nations, especiaUy Jodea, and canied away tlie spoils 
of them to Nineveh. 

t NahamvU. II. iSt % Zephan tl 13-lS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THS HISTORY OF THE LTDIANS. 

The kiiigs who first reigned over the Lydians,'" are by Herodotia 
called Atyadae, that is, descendants from Atys. These, he teUs U8} 
derived their origin from Lvdus, the son of Atys ; and L^dos gave 
the name of Lydian& to that people, who before this time'wer6 
called Moeonians. 

These Atyade were succeeded by the Heraclidoe, or descendant^ 
of Hercules, who possessed this kingdom for the space of 505 years. 
A. M. 3781. Aboo, great-mndson of Alcseus, son of Hercules, 

Ant. J. c. 1223. ^as the first of the Heraclidie who reigned in Lydia. 

The last was 

Candaules. This prince was married to a lady of exquisite 
beauty ; and, beinfir infatuated by his passion for her, was perpetually 
boasting of her c£arms to others. Nothing could serve him, but 
that Gyges, one of his chief oMcers, should see, and judj?e of them 
by his own eyes; as if the husband's own knowledge of them was 
not sufficient for his happiness.f or the beauty of his wife would have 
been impaired by his silence. The king, to this end, placed Gyges 
secretly in a convenient place ; but notwithstanding that precaution, 
the queen perceived him when he retired, yet took no manner of 
notice of it. Judging, as the historian represents it, that the most 
valuable treasure of a woman is her modesty, she studied a signal 
revenge for the injury she had received ; and, to punish the fault of 
her husband, committed a still greater crime. Possibly, a secret 
passion for Gyges had as great a share in that action, as her resent* 
ment for the Sshonour done her. Be that as it will, she sent for 
^ycres, and obliged him to expiate his crime, either by his own death 
or the king's, at his own option. After some remonstrances to no pur^ 
A. M. 3386. pose, he resolved upon the latter, and by the murder 
Ant. J. c. 718. of Candaules, became master of his queen and his 
throne. B^ this means the kingdom passed from the family of the 
Heraclids into that of the Mermnadse. 

Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as Herodotus informs 
us, spoke of this adventure of Gyges in bis poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is related by Hero- 
dotus, that amonffst the Lydians, and almost all other Barbarians, it 
was reckoned shameful and infiunons even fi>r a man to appear 
naked. These fi^tsteps of modesty, which are met with amongst 
pagans, ought to be reckoned valuable.^ We ai^ assured, that 

♦ Herod. I. L c. 7—13. 

t Non eontentus volupcatam raanimtaciUL eonKienti&— proraus quad sUenUuin dam 
Bom pulchritudinifl easet. Justin, 1. f. c. 7. 

t Nostro qoidem more cum parentlbus puberet fUU* cum soceria generl, non laTantor. 
ft<^enda est l^ttur hqjua leeneris verecundia, prsserUm natur& ipm magistrft et duec 
Oie, II diqfie.n.l9» ^Nudaie le nefts esae croddMUar. Fai.^(Bx.i.lLcap.l. 
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unoDg' the Romftiis, a son, who was commg to the age of maturity, 
never went inta the hatha with his father, nor even a son-in-law 
with his father-in-law : and this modesty and decency were looked 
upon by them as enjoined by the law of nature, the violation where- 
of was criminal. It is astcHiishing, that among us our magistrates 
take no care to prevent this disorder, which, in the midst of Paris, 
at the season of bathing, is openly committed with impunity; a dis- 
order so visibly contrary to the rules of common decency, so danger- 
ous to young persons of both sexes, and so severely condemned by 
paganism itself. 

Plato* relates the story of Gyges in a different manner from He- 
rodotus. He tells us, that Gyges wore a ring, the stone of which, 
when turned towards him, rendered him invisible ; so that he had 
the advantage of seeing others, without being seen himself; and 
that by means of this ring, with the concurrence of the queen, he 
deprived Candaules of his life and throne. This probably signifies, 
that in order to compass his criminal design, he used all the tricks 
and stratagems, which the world calls subtle and refined policy, 
which penetrates into the most secret purposes of others, without 
making the least discovery of its own. This story, thus explained, 
carries in it a greater appearancfe of truth than what we read in 
Herodotus. 

Cicero, afler having related this fable of Gyges's famous ring, 
adds, that if a wise man had such a ring,f he would not use it to any 
wicked purpose ; because virtue considers what is honourable and 
just, and has no occasion for darkness. 

A. M. 3286. Gyges reigned thirty-eight years.| The murder of 

Ant. J. c. 718. Candaules raised a sedition among the Lydians. The 
-two parties, instead of coming to blows, agreed to refer the matter 
to the decision of the Delphic oracle, which declared in favour of 
Gyges. The king made large presents to the temple of Delphi, 
which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little influence upon the 
oracle's answer. Among other things of value, Herodotus mentions 
six golden cups, weighing thirty talents, amounting to near a million 
of French money, which is about 48,000/. sterling. 

As soon as he was in peaceable possession of the throne, he made 
war against Miletus, Smyrna, and Colophon, three powerful cities be- 
longing ta the neighbourinff states. 

After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son 

\. M. 3324. Ardys, who rcigued forty-nine years. I It was in 

Am. J. o. 680. the reign of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven 
out of their country by the Scjrthie Nomades, went into Asia, and 
took the city of Sardis, with the exception of the citadel 

• Plato de Rep. 1. ii. p. 359. 

t Hunc ipsum ^nnulum si habeat sapiens, nihilo pluasibi licere patet peccare, qtribnil 
acn liabereL Uenesta enim Ix>ni8 viris, non occulta qusnuitttr. Lil>. iU. i$ qfie. a. 3d. 
I Herod. L 1. c 13, 14. % Hetod, k I. c 15. 

\ 
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A M.8973. Sadtattes ragned twelve y^an.* 1!%]8 prince de< 

Ant J« o 631. clared war a^^ahist the MileeianS) and laid sieffe to their 
city. In those days the sieves, which were gfenerally nothmg more 
than blockades, were carried on very slowly, and lasted many years. 
This king died before he had finished that of Miletus, ajid was sue 
ceeded by his son. 

A. M. 3385. Haltattbs reigned fifty seven year8.f This is the 

Ant. J. c. 619. nrince who made war against Cyaxares, king of Media. 
He likewise drove the Cimmerians out of Asia. He attacked and 
took the cities of Smjrma and Clazomens. He vigorously prose- 
cuted the war against the Milesians, begun by his father; and con- 
tinued the siege of their city, which had lasted six years under his 
father, and continued as many under him. It ended at length in the 
following manner: Halyattes, upon an answer he received from the 
Delphic oracle, had sent an ambassador into the city, to propose a 
truce for some months. Thrasybulus, t3nrant of Miletus, having notice 
of his coming, ordered all the com, and other provisions, assembled 
by him and his subjects for their support, to be brought into the public 
market; and commanded the citizens, at the sight of a signal that 
should be given, to be all in a general humour of feasting and jdlity. 
The thing was executed according to his orders. The Lydian am- 
bassador, at his arrival, was in the utmost surprise to see such plenty 
in the market, and such cheerfulness in the city. His master, to 
whom he gave an account of what he had seen, concludmg that his 
project of reducing the place by famine would never succeed, pre- 
ferred peace to so apparently fruitless a war, and immediately raised 
the siege. 

A. M. 3449. Crcbsus. His Very name, which k become a pro- 

Ant. J. c. 563. verb, conveys an idea of immense riches. The wealth 
of this prince, to judge of it only by the presents he made to the 
temple of Delphi, must have been excessively ^reat. Most of those 
' presents were still to be seen in the time of Herodotus, and were 
worth several millions. We may partly account for the treasures of 
this prince4 from certain mines that he had situate, according to 
Strabo, between Pergamus and Atama ; as also from the little nver 
Pactolus, the sand of which was gold. But in Strabo's time, this 
river had no longer the same advantage. 

What is very extraordinary,} this affluence did not enervate or 
soften the courage of Croesus. He thought it unworthy of a prince 
to spend liis time in idleness and pleasure. For his part, he was 
perpetually in anns, made several conquests, and enlarged his do- 
minions by the addition of all the conti^ous provinces, as Phrygia, 
Mysia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pamphyha, and all the country of the 
Carians, lonians, Dorians, and .Cohans. Herodotus observes, that 
he wafl the first conqueror of the Greeks, who till then had never been 

« Herod. 1. 1, c 16. ». t lUd. c 19l 83. t Strab. 1. ziiL p. 635. lb 1. ziv. p. 680 
|Haod.l.i.«.aMnL 
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subject to a foreign power. Doubtless he must mean the Greeks 
settled in Asia Minor. 

But what is still more extraordinary in this prince, though he was 
so immensely rich, and so great a wariior, yet his chief delight was in 
literature and the sciences. His court was the ordinary residence of 
those famous learned men, so revered by antiquity, and distinguished 
by the name of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Solon,* one of the most celebrated amongst them, after having 
estabhshed new laws at Athens, thought he might absent himself for 
some years, and improve that time by travelling. He went to Sardis 
where he was received in a manner suitable to the reputation of so 
^eat a man. The king, attended with a numerous court, appeared 
m all his regal pomp and splendour, dressed in the most magnificent 
apparel, wmch was all over enriched with gold, and glittered with 
diamonds. Notwithstanding the novelty of this spectacle to Solon, 
it did not appear that he was the least moved at it, nor did he utter 
a word which discovered the least surprise or admiration ; on the 
contrary, people of sense might sufficiently discern from his be- 
haviour, that he looked upon «£ this outward pomp, as an indication 
of a little mind, which knows not in what true greatness and dig- 
nity consist. This coldness and indifference in Solon's first approach, 
gave the king no favourable opinion of his new guest. 

He afterwards ordered that aU his treasures, his magnificent 
apartments, and costly furniture, should be showed him ; as if he 
expected, by the multitude of his fine vessels, jewe^ statues, and 
psdntings, to conquer the philosopher's indifference. But these 
thin^ were not the kin^ ; and it was the kin^ that Solon was come 
to visit, and not the walls and chambers of his palace. He had no 
notion of making a judgment of the king, or an estimate of his 
worth, by these outward appendages, but by himself and his own 
personal qualities. Were we to judge at present by the same rule, 
we should find many of our great men wretchedly naked and 
desolate. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the king. Croesus 
then asked him, which of mankind in aU his travels he had ^und the 
most truly happy ? One Tellui, replied Solon, a cilixen of Athens^ a 
very honest and good man^ uofiOy after having lived all his days voithout 
indigence, hating always seen Hs country in a flourishing condition^ 
has left children that are universally esteemed,has had the satisfaction 
of seeing those children's children, and at last died gloriously in 
flghtingfor his country. 

Such an answer as this, in which gold and silver were accounted as 
nothing, seemed to Croesus to denote a strange ignorance and stu- 
pidity. However, as he flattered himself that he should be ranked 
at least in the second degree of happiness, he a£^ed him, Wh>o of all 
those he had seen, was the next in felicity to Tellus? Solon answered, 

• Herod. 1. i. c 8»-33. Plot, in Sol. p. 03, M. 
Vol. II. H 
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Cledbis and Biton, of Argot ^ two brothers,* who had left behmd them 
a perfect pattern of fraternal qffectiony and of the respect due from 
children to their parents. Upon a solemn festival, when their mother, 
a priestess of Juno, was to go to the temple, the oxen that were to 
draw her not being ready, the two sons put themselves to the yoke, and 
drew their mother'* chariot thither, which was above fve miles distant. 
All the mothers <f the place, ravished with admiration, congratulated 
the priestess on being the mother of such son*. She, in the transports 
of her joy and thankfulness, earnestly entreated the goddess to reward 
her children with the best thing that heaven can give to man. Her 
prayers were heard. When the sacrifice was over, her two sons fell 
asleep in the very temple, and there died in a soft and peaceful slum- 
ber.f In honour of their piety, the people of Argos consecrated 
statues to them in the temple of Delphi. 

Whai, t/ien, says Croesus, ra a tone that rfiowed his discontep^ , 
you do not reckon me in the number of the happy ? Solon, who was 
not willing either to floAter or exasperate him any farther, replied 
calmly : King of Lydia, besides many other advantages, the gods 
have given us Grecians a spirit of moderation and reserve, which hcu 
produced amongst us a plain, popular kind of philosophy, accompa- 
nied with a certain generous freedom,void of pride or ostentation, and 
therefore nat well suited to the courts of kings : this philosophy, con- 
sidering what an infinite number of vicissitudes and accidents the life 
of man is liable to, does not allow us either to glory in any prosperity 
we enjoy ourselves, or to admire happiness in others, which perhaps 
may prove only transient or superficial. From hence he took oc- 
casion to represent to him fartner. That the life of man seldom ex- 
ceeds seventy years, which make up in all 6250 days, of which no two 
are exactly alike ; so thai the time to com^ is nothing btU a series of 
various accidents, which cannot be foreseen. Therejfore, in our opi- 
nion, continued he, no man can be esteemed happy, but he whose hap- 
piness God continues to the end of his life : as for others who are per- 
petually exposed to a thousand dangers, we account their happiness 
a^ uncertain as the crown is to a person that is still engaged in baitle, 
and has not yet obtained the victory. Solon retired, when he had 
spoken these words^ which served only to mortify CroBsus, hut not 
to reform him. 

iEsop, the author of the J'ables, was then at the court of this 
prince, by whom he was very kindly entertained. He was concern- 
ed at the unhandsome treatment Solon received, and said to him by 
way of advice : Solon, we must either not come near princes at all, or 
speak things thai ire agreeable to them.h Say, rcUher, replied Solon 

t The fatigue of drawing the char?ot might be the cause of it. 
+ AwMffete fxh, ov rovBmio'Af H Toy Kgoi^or. 

% '*'n loxm {}<^n) Toic jSetTtxtvo-t Sit JLc iixia-nt. » .Ic SSttrrA IfjuKM, Ktfi 
2^\iiv. Ma ^* (fl^fr) <ix\' Jk MKta-rA n i,e afta-rtt. The Jingle of tAe word* 
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that we should eitfeer never come near them at all, or eUe speak meh 
Owngi as may be for their good. 

In Plutarch's time some of the learned were of opinion, that this 
interview between Solon and Croesus did not app*ee with the dates 
of chronology. But as those dates are very uncertain, that judi- 
cious author did not think this objection ought to prevail against the 
authority of several credible Writers, by whom this story is attested. 

What we have no>^ related of Crcesus is a very natural picture of 
the behaviour of kings and great men, who for the most part are 
seduced by flattery ; and shows us at the same time the two sources 
from whence that blindness g^cnerally proceeds. The one is, a se- 
cret inclination which all men have, but especially the great, of re« 
ceiving praise without any precaution, and of judging- favourably of ' 
all that admire them and show an unUmited submission and com- 
plaisance to their humours. The other is, the great resemblance there 
IS between £attery and a sincere ejection, or a reasonable respect ; 
which is sometimes countetfeited so exactly, that the wisest may be 
deceived, if they are not very much upon their guard. 

CrcBsus, if we judge of him by the character he bears in history, 
was a very good prince, and worthy of esteem in many respects. He 
had a great deal of good^nd,ture, affability, and humaiiity. His palace 
was a receptacle for m^n of Wit and learning, which shows that he 
himself was a person of learning, and had a taste for the sciences* 
His weakness was, that he laid too great stress upon riches and 
magnificence, thought himself great and happy in proportion to his 
possessions, mistook regal pomp and splendour for true and solid 
greatness, and fed his vanity with the excessive submissions of those 
Uiat stood in a kind of adoration before him« 

-Those learned men, those wits and other courtiers that surrounded 
this prince, ate at his table, partook of his pleasures, shared his con- 
fidence, and enriched themselves by his bounty and liberality, took 
care not to thwart the prince's taste, and never thought of unde- 
ceiving him with respect to his errors or false ideas. On the con- 
trary, they made it their business to cherish and fortify them in him, 
extolling him perpetually as the most opulent prince of his age, and 
never speaking of his weaIth,or the magnificence ofhispakce, but in 
termsof admiration and rapture; because they knew this was the 
sure way to please him, and to secure his favour. For flattery is no- 
thing else but a commerce of fidsehood and lying, founded upon inte- 
rest on one side, and .vanity on the other. The flatterer desires to 
advance himself, and make his fortune ; the prince to be prused and 
admired, because he is his own first flatterer, and carries within 
himself a more subtle and better prepared poison than any adulatioB 
gives him. 

That maxim of .£8op, who had formerly been a slave, and still 

it UiSTA i ic SSta-rtt, which is a beauty in the original, hecauseil Is founded in Um 
feose, cannot be rendered into any othei language. 
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retained somewhat of the spirit and character of slavery, though he 
had varnished it over with the address of an artful courtier ; that 
maxim of his, I say, which recommended to Solon, TTuU we shotUd 
either not come near kingSy or $ay what is agreeable to them^ shows 
us with what kind of men Croesus had filled his court, and by what 
oceans he had banished all siocerity, integrity, and duty, from his 
presence. In consequence of which, we see he could not bear that 
noble and generous n'eedom in the philosopher, upon which he ought 
to have set an infinite value ; as he would have done, had he but un- 
derstood the worth of a friend, who, attaching himself to the person, 
and not to the fortune, of a prince, has the courage to tell him dis- 
agreeable truths; truths unpalatable, and bitter to self-love at thu 
present, but that may prove very salutary and serviceable for the 
future. Die illiiy non quod voltmt aitdire^ eed quod adiese eemfer 
vcienL These are Seneca's own words, where he is endeavounng 
to show of what great use a faithful and sincere friend may be to a 
prince; and what he adds farther, seems to be written on pumose 
for CroBSUs : Give Aim, says he, wholesome advice.* Let a word of 
truth once reach those ears, which are perpetually fed and entertained 
with flattery. You toill ask me, WhaJt service can he done to a per^ 
son arrived at the highest pitch of felicity 7 That of teaching him not 
to trust in his prosperity ; of removing that vain confidence he has in 
his power and greatness, as if they were to endure for ever; of making 
him understand, that every thing which belongs to, and d&^ends upon^ 
fortune, is as unstable as hers^: and that thereisqften out the space 
of a moment between the highest elevation and the most unhappy 
downfall. 

It was not long before Cnssus experienced the truth of what Solon 
had told him.f He had two sons ; one of which being dumb, was a 
perpetual subject of affliction to him; the ether, named Atys, was 
distinguished by every good quality, and his great consolation and 
delight. The fiiUier one night had a dream, which made a great 
impression upon his mind, that this beloved son of his was to perish 
by iron. This became a new source of anxiety and trouble, ana care 
is taken to remove out of the young prince's way every thing made 
of iron, as partisans, lances, javeli^, d&c No mention is made of 
armies, wars, or sieges, before him. But one day there was to be 
an extraordinary hunting-match, for the killing of a wild boar, whicu 
had committed great ravage in the neighbourhood. All the young 
lords of the court were to be at this huntm^. Atys very earnestly im- 
portuned his father that he would give him leave to be present, at 
least as a spectator. The king could not refuse him that request, 
but intrusted him to the care df a discreet young prince, who had 

* Plenaa aoret adalatlonibof aHqaaodo vera vox intret: d« eonsUium utile. Clumla, 
quid felioi pnestare poesial EfRce, ne felieitad sua ciedat Parum in iUum contuleria, 
■i ilU semel atultam fidudam pennansanB sonper potoitie exeuflaerfsi docaerlique bhh 
bilia esse qus dedit caaos ; ac aspe inter fortunam mazimam et nirima^ tmi iater 
cmbI Stm. 4e hmuf, I. vi. e. 33. 

t Herod. 1. vi. e. 34--45. 
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taken refuge in hk coart, and was named Adrastoa. And tiiis very 
Adraatus, as he was aiming his javelin at the boar, unfortunately 
killed Atys. It is impossible to express either the affliction of the 
father, when he heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhappv 
prince, the innoc^it author of the murder, who expiated his fault 
with his blood, stabbing himself in the breast with his own sword, 
upon the funeral pile of the unfortunate Atys. 

Two years were spent on this occasion in deep mouminff ,♦ the 
afflicted father's thoughts being wholly taken up with the loss he 
had sustained. But tne growing reputation and great qualities of 
Cyrus, who began to make himself known, roused him out of his 
lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put a stop to the power of 
the Persians, which was enlarging itself every day. As he was very 
religious in his way, he would never enter upon any enterprise ~^th- 
out consulting the jTods. But that he might not act blindly, and in 
order to be able to rorm a certain judgment on the answers he should 
receive, he was willing to assure himself beforehand of the truth of 
the oracles. For which purpose, he sent messenffers to all the most 
celebrated oracles bothof Grreece and Africa, with orders to inquire, 
every one at his respective oracle, what Crcesus was doing on such 
a day, and such an hour, before agreed on. His orders wete punctu- 
ally observed ; and of all the oracles none gave a true answer but 
that of DelphL The answer was given in Greek hexameter verses, 
and was in substance as follows : I know the nmmberqfthegraim of 
»and on the seashorey and the tneature of the ocean^s vast extent, I 
can hear the dtimb, and him that has not yet ieamed to speak. A 
strong smell of a tortoise boiled in hrass^ together v)ith sheep^s flesh, 
has reached my nostrils, brass beneath, brass above. And indeed the 
king, thinking to invent something that could not possibly be guessed 
at, had employed himself on the day and hour set down, in boiling a 
toitoise and a lamb in a brass pot, which had a brass cover. St. 
Austin observes in several places, that God, to punish the blindness 
of the Pagans, sometimes permitted the devils to give answers con- 
formable to the truth. , 

Crosus, thus assured of the veracity of the god, whom he designed 
to consult, offered 3000 victims to his honour, and ordered an infinite 
number of vessels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted down, 
and converted into ingots of ffold, to the number of 117, to augment 
the treasures of the temple of Delphi. Each of these ingots weighed 
at least two talents ; besides which, he n^de several other presents : 
amongst others Herodotus mentions a golden Hon, weighing ten 
talents, and two vessels of an extraordinary size, one of ffold, which 
weighed eiffht talents and a half and twelve minee*, the other of 
silver, which contained 600 of the measures called amphoroe. AH 
these presents, and many more, which for brevity's sake I omit, 
were to be seen in the time of Herodotus. 

H 2 
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The messengers were ordered to consult the god upon two pointBt 
first, whether CroBsus should undertake a wtar against the PersianB; 
secondly, if he did, whether he should require the succour of any 
auxiliary ttoops. The oracle answered, upon the first article, that 
if he carried his arms against the Persians, he would suhyert « great 
^ninre ; upon the second, that he would do well to make alliances 
witii the most powerful states of Oreece. He consulted the oracle 
again, to know how long the duration of his empire would be. The 
answer was, that it should subdst till a mnle came to possess the 
throne of Media ; which he considered as an assurance of the per- 
petual duration of his kingdom. 

Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, CroBSus entered into an 
alliuH;e with the Athenians, who at that time had Pisistratus at 
theL iiead, and with the Lacedemonians, who were indicputably the 
two most powerful states of Greece. 

A certain Lydian,'*' much esteemed for his prudence, gave Croesus, 
on this occasion, very judicious advice. O prince, says he to him, 
teky do you think of turning your afnu agcdntt such a people cu the 
PersianB, who, being bom in a wild, ruggA country, ctre inured from 
their infancy to every kind of hardship and fatigue ; who, being 
coarsely clad and coarsely fed, can content themselves with bread and 
water; who are absolute strangers to all the delic<icies and conve' 
niences qf life ; who, in a word, have nothing to lose ff ypu conquer 
them, and every tkingto gain if they conquer you; and whom it would 
be very difficuUto drive out of our country, if they should once come 
to taste the sweets ahd advantages of it? So far, thertfore, from 
thinking ^beginning a war against them, it is my opinion we ought 
to thank the gods that they have never put it into theheads^the Per* 
sians to come and attack the Lydians, But CroBSUs haa taken hui 
resolution, and would not be diverted from it. 

What remains of the history of Cnesus wiH be found in that of 
Cyrus, which I am now going to begin. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE 

FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE 

OF THK 

PERSIANS AND MEDES, 

BY CYRUS: 

CONTAINING THE REIGNS OF CYRUS, OF CAMBTSES, AND 8MERDII 
THE MAGIAN. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE HISTORY OF CYRtTS. 

The history of this prince is diiSereDtly related by Herodotus and 
Xenophop. I follow the latter, as judging him infinitely more 
worthy of credit on this subject than the former ; and as to those 
facts wherein they differ, I shall think it sufficient briefly to relate 
what Herodotus says of th^ra. It is well known, that Xenophon 
served a long time under the younger C^rus, who had in his troops 
a great number of Persian noblemen, with whom undoubtedly tUa 
writer, considering how curious he was, did often converse, in order 
to acquaint himseB'by that means with the manners and customs of 
the Persians, with their conquests in general, but more particularly 
with those of the prince who liad founded their monarchy, and 
whose history he proposed to vmte. This he tells us himself, in the 
beginning of his Cyropsedia : Having always looked upon this great 
man as worthy of admiraiiony I took a pleasure of informing myself 
of his birth J his natural disposition^and the me&od of his education, 
that J might know by what means he became so grecU aprince; and 
herein J advance noMng but what has been told ine. 

As to what Cicero says, in his first letter to his brother Quintus, 
that Xenophon^ s design, in writing the history of Cyrus, was not so 
much to follow truthy as to give a model of a just government f* this 
ought not to lessen the authority of that judicious hMorian, or make 

'^Cfioi iUe i Xenopbonte nan ad UMoris fidon ■eriptoi, led ad eflgl«n toatt 
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us give the less credit to what he relates. All that can be mferred 
fh>m thence is, that the design of Xenophon, who Whs a ^at phi- 
losopher, as well as a great captain, was not merely to write Cynos's 
history, but to represent him as a model and example to princes, for 
their instruction in the arts of reigning, and of gaining the love of 
their subjects, notwithstanding the pomp and elevation t>f their sta- 
tions. With this view he may possibly have lent his hero some 
thoughts, some sentiments, or discourses, of his own. But the sub- 
stance of the facts and events he relates, is to be deemed true; and 
of this their conformity with the holy Scripture is of itself a sufficient 
proof. The reader may see the mssertation of the Abb^ Banier 
upon this subject in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres.* 
For the greater perspicuity, I divide the history of Cyrus into 
three parts. The first will reach from his birth to the sie^ of 
Babylon : the second will comprehend the description of the siege, 
and the taking of that city, with every thing else that relates to that 
great event : the third wOl contain that prince's history, from the 
taking of Babylon to his death. 

ARTICLE I. 

TlM biitory of (^mi> from hif infancy to tbe riege of Babylon. 

This interval, besides his education, and the journey he made into 
Media to his grandfather Astyages, includes the first campaigns of 
Cyrus, and the important expeditions subsequent to them. 

Sect. I. Cyrus's educaHon. 

A. M. 3405. Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, and 

Abu J. c. 599. of Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of the Medes.-f 
He was bom one year afler bis uncle Cyaxares, the brother of 
Mandane. 

The Persians ivere at this time divided into twelve tribes, and in- 
habited only one province of that vast country which has since borne 
the name of Persia, and were not in all above 120,000 men. But 
this people having afterwards, through the prudence and valour of 
Cyrus, acquired the empire of the East, the name of Persia extended 
itself with their conquests and fortune, and comprehended all that 
vast tract of country which reaches, from east to west, from the 
river Indus to the Tigris; and from north to south, from the Caspian 
sea to the ocean And still to this day the country of Persia has the 
same extent. 

Cyrus was beautiful in his person, and still more deserving of es- 
teem for the qualities of his mind; was of a very sweet disposition, 
full of ^ood-nature and humanity, and had a great desire for leam- 
mg, and a noble ardour for glory. He was never afraid of any 

• Vol. vi. p. 400 * Zen. Cyiop. 1. L p. 3 
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danger, or disoooraged by any hardship or difficuHy, where honour 
was to be acquired. He was brought up according to the ]aws and 
customs of the Persians, which were excellent, in those days, with 
respect to education. 

The public good, the common benefit of the nation, was the only 
principle and end of all their laws.* The education of children was 
looked upon as the most important duty, and the most essential part 
of government : it was not left to the care of fathers and mothers, 
■ whose blind affection and fondness often rendered them incapable of 
• that office ; but the state took it upon themselves. Boys were all 
brought up in common, after one uniform manner, where every 
thing was regulated ; the place and length of their exercises, the 
times of eating, the quality of their meat and drink, and their dif- 
ferent kinds ofpunishment. The only food allowed either the chil- 
dren or the young men, was bread, cresses, jpid water; for their 
design was to accustom them early to temperance and sobriety: be- 
sides, they considered, that a plain, frugal diet, without any mixture 
of sauces or ragouts, would strengthen the body, and lay such a 
foundation of health, as would enable them to undergo the hardships 
and fatigues of war to^ a good old age. 

Here boys went to school to learn justice and virtue, as they do 
in other places to learn arts and sciences ; and the crime most se- 
verely punished amongst them was ingratitude. 

The design of the Persians, in all uiese wise regulations, was to 
prevent evil, being convinced that it is much better to prevent faults 
than to punish them: and whereas in other states the legislators are 
satisfied with enacting^ jmnishments for criminals, the Persians en- 
deavoured so to order it, as to have no criminals amongst them. 

Till sixteen or Seventeen years of age the boys remained in the 
dass of children ; and here it was they learned to draw the bow, 
and to fling the dart or javelin ; after which they w%re received into 
the class of youn^ men. In this they were more narrowly watched 
and kept under than before, because that age requires the strictest 
inspection, and has the greatest need of restraint Here they re- 
mained ten years ; during which time they passed all their nights in 
keeping guard, as well for the safety of the city, as to iuure them to 
fatigue. In the day-time they waited UTpon their governors, to re- 
ceive their orders, attended the king when, he went a hunting, or 
improved themselves in their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown up ; and in this they re- 
mained five-and-twenty years. Out of these all the officers that 
were to command in the troops, and all such ad were to fill the dif- 
ferent poets and employments in the state, were chosen. When thej 
were turned of fifty, they were not obliged to carry arms out of their 
own country. 

Besides these, there was a fourth.or last class, from whence men 

♦ Xeo. Cjrop. p. 2r-e. 
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of the greatest wisdom and experience were chosen, for ^nmng the 
public council, and presiding in the courts of judicature. * 

By this means every citizen mi^t aspire to the chief posts in the 
government ; but no one could arrive at them, till he had passed 
through all these several classes, and qualiiSed himself for them by 
all these exercises. The classes were open to all ; but generally 
such only as were rich enough to maintain their children without 
working, sent them thither. 

Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and surpassed all of 
his age,* not only in aptness to learn, but in oourage and address in 
executing whatever he undertook. 

Sect. II. — Cyruses journey to his grandfather AstyOgeSy and kU 
return into Persia. 

When Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Mandane took him 
with her into Media, to his grandfather Astyages, who, from the 
many things he had heard said in favour of that young prince, had 
a great deore to see him. In this court young Cyrus found very 
different manners from those of his own country. Pride, luxury, and 
magnificence reigned here universally. Astyages himself was richly 
clothed, had his eyes coloured ,t his face painted, and his hair em- 
bellished with artificial locks. For the Modes affected an effeminate 
life, to be dressed in scarlet, and to wear necklaces and bracelets ; 
whereas the habits of the Persians weire v^ry plain and coarse. All 
this finery did not dazzle Cyrus, who, without criticising or con- 
demning what he saw, was contented to Uve as he had been brought 
up, and adhered to the principles he had imbibed from his infancy. 
He charmed his grandfather with his sprightliness and wit, and 
l^aiaed every body's &vour by his noble and engaging behaviour. 
I shall only mention one instance, whereby we may judge of the 
rest. 

Astyages, to make his grandson unwilling to return home, made 
a sumptuous entertainment, in which there was the utmost plenty 
and profusion of every thing that was nice and delicate. All this 
exquisite cheer and magnificent preparation Cyrus looked upon with 

freat indifference ; and observing Astyag^es to be surprised at his 
ehaviour : TTie Persians, says he to the king, indead of going such 
a round-about way to appease their hunger, nave a much shorter to 
the same end; a little bread and cresses with them answer the pur 

* Cjrrop. I. i. p. 8—82. 

T The ancients, in order to set off the beautjr of the face, and to siv^more life to thdr 
complexions, used to form their eye-brows into perfect arches, uid to colour them with 
black. To give the greater lustre to their eyes, they made their eye-lasbes of the same 
blackness. This arUfice was much in use among the Hebrews. It is said of Jezebel, 
Depinxit oeuloi suo» ttibio^ fi Kings, ix. 30. This drug had an astringent quality, 
which shrunk up the eye-lids, and made the eyes appear the larger, which at that time 
was reckoned a beauty. PUn. L zzxiil. c. 6. From hence comes that epithet, whick 
Homer so often gives to hit goddesses : fioiarts "H^w, great-eyed Juao 
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pose* Astyagrcs having allowed Cyrus to diBpofe of all the meats 
as he thought fit, the latter immediately distributed them to the 
king's officers in waiting; to one, because he taught him to ride ; to 
another, because he waited well upon his grandfather; and to a 
third, because he took ^reat care of his mother. Sacas, the kind's 
cup-bearer, was the omy person to whom he gave nothing. This 
officer, besides the post of cup-bearer, had that likewise of intro- 
ducing those who were to have audience of the king; and as he could 
not possibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often as he desired it, he 
had the misfortune to displease the prince, who took this occasion to 
show his resentment. Astyages testifying some concern at the ne- 
glect shown to this officer, for whom he had a particular regard, and 
who deserved it, as he said, on account of the wonderful dexterity 
with which he served him : /* that all, papa? replied Cyrus: if thai 
be sufficient to merit your favour, you shall see I will quickly obtain 
U ;for I will take upon me to serve you better than he. Immediately 
Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer, and advancing gravely with a se- 
rious countenance, a napkin upon his shoulder, and holding the cup 
nicely with three of his fingers, he presented it to the king with a 
dexterity and a grace that charmed both Astyages and Mandane. 
When he had done, he flung himself upon bis grandfather's neck, 
and kissing him, cried out with great joy : O Sacas ! poor Sacas ! 
thou art undone; I shall have thy place.* Astyages embraced him 
with great fondness, and said, lam mighty well pleased, my dear 
child; nobody can serve m« wtth abetter grace: but you have/or' 
gotten one essential ceremony, which is that of tasting. And indeed 
the cup-bearer was used to pour some of the liquor into his left 
hand, and to taste it before he presented it to tbe king : JVo, replied 
Cyrus, it is not through forgetfulness that I omitted that ceremony, — 
Why, then, says Astyages,/or wfiat reason did you do it ? — Because 
I apprehended there wa^ poison in the liquor. — Poison, child / How 
could you think so ? — Yes; poison, papa; for not long ago, at an en-- 
tertainment you gave to the lords of your court, after the guests had 
drunk a little of thai liquor, I perceived all their heads were turned; 
they sung, made a noise, and talked they did not know whai ; you 
yourself seemed to have forgotten that you were king, and they thai 
they were subjects ; and when you would have danced, you could not 
stand upon your legs* — Why^ says Astyages, have you never seen the 
same thing happen to your father 7 — J^o, never, says Cyrus. How 
\s it with him when he drinks? — Why, when he ha^ drunk, his thirst 
is quenched, and that's all. 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the historian in giving 
such an excellent lesson of sobriety in this story : he might have 
done it in a serious grave way, and have spoken with the air of a 
philosopher; for Xenophon, warrior as he was, was no less excellent 
a philosopher than his master Socrates. But instead of that, he puts 
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the instruotion into the mouth of a child, and conceals it under the 
veil of a story, which, in the original, is told with all the wit and 
agreeableness imaginable. 

Mandane being upon the point of returning to Persia, Cyru« 
joyfully complied with the repeated requests his grandfather had 
made to him to stay in Media ; being desirous, m he said, to perfect 
himself Li the art of riding, which he was not yet master of, and 
which was not known in Persia, where the barrenness of his country, 
and its craggy mountainous situation, rendered it m^ for the breed- 
ing of horses. 

During the time of his residence at this ceurt, his behaviour pro- 
cured him infinite love and esteem. He was gentle, affable, anxious 
to oblige, beneficent, and generous. Whenever the young lords had 
any favour to ask of the king, Cyrus was their solicitor, if the king 
had any subject of complaint against them, Cyrus was their media- 
tor ; their affairs became his ; and he always managed them so well, 
that he obtained whatever he desired. 

When Cyrus was about sixteen years of age, the son of the king 
of the Babylonians* (this was Evil-Merodach, son of Nabuchodono- 
sor,] at a hunting-match a little before his marriage, thought fit, in 
order to show his bravery, to make an irruption into the territories of 
the Medes ; which obhged Astyages to take the field, to oppose the 
Invader. Here it was Uiat Cyrus, having followed his grandfather, 
served his apprenticeship in war. He behaved himself so well on 
this occasion, that the victory which the Medes gained over the 
Babylonians was chiefly owing to his valour. 
A. M. 3421. The year aft^r, his father recalling him, that he 

Ant. J. c. 583. mi^ht complete his course in the Persian exercises, ho 
departed immediately from the court of Media, that neither his fa- 
ther nor his country might have any room to complain of his delay. 
This occasion showed how much he was bebved. At his departure 
he was accompanied by all sorts of people, young and old. As- 
tyages himself conducted him a good part of his journey on horse- 
back ; and when the sad moment came that they must part, the 
whole company were bathed in tears. 

• Thus Cyrus relumed into his own country, and re-entered the 
class of children, where he continued a year longer. His com- 
panions, after his long residence in so voluntuous and luxurious a 
court as that of the Medes, expected to find a great change in his 
manners ; but when they found that he was content with their ordi- 
nary table, and that, when he was present at any entertainment, he 
was more sober and temperate than any of the company, they looked 
upon him with new admiration. 
From this first class he passed into the second, which is the clasE 

* In Xenopbon this people are always called Assyrians : and m irulh they are Assy 
rians, but Assyrians of Babylon, whom we must not conround with those of Nineveb 
whose empire, eCs we have seen already, waa utterly destroyed by the ruin of Nineveh 
^e cipital thereof. - 
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of youths; and there it <)Dickly appeared that he had not his equal * 
ID dexterity, address, patience, and obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men's class, wherem 
he remained thirteen years, till he set out at the head of the Persian 
army, to go to the aid of his unde €ya 



Sect. UI,-^ThefirH campaign of Cyrus^ v>ho goes to aid kii uncle 
Cyaxares againtt the Babylonians. 

A. M. 3444. Astyages,*" king of the Medes, dying, was succeeded 

Am. J. o. 56a by his son Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus's mother. Cy- 
axares was no sooner on the throne, than he was engaged in a ter- 
rible war. He was informed that the king of the Babylonians 
(Neriglissor) was preparing a powerful army against him, and that 
he he^ already engaged several princes on his side, and amongst 
others, Croesus, king of Lydia ; that he had likewise sent ambassa- 
dors to the king of India, to give him bad impressions of the Medet 
and Persians, by representing to him how dangerous a closer alli- 
ance and union between two nations already so powerful, might be, 
since they could in the end subdue all the nations around them, if a 
vigorous opposition was not made to the progress of their power. 
Cyaxares therefore despatched ambassadors to Cambyses, to desire 
succours from him; and ordered them to bring it about, that Cyrus 
should have the command of the troops his father was to send. This 
was readily granted* As soon as it was known that Cyrus was to 
march at theliead of the army, the joy was universal. The army 
consisted of 30,000 men, all infantry, (for the Persians as yet had no 
cavalry;) but they were all chosen men, and such as had been raised 
after a particular manner. First of all Cyrus chose out of the no- 
bility 200 of the bravest officers, each of whom was ordered to 
choose out four more of the same sort, which made 1000 in all; and 
these were the officers that were called 'Oi<^T/^«/,f and who sig-> 
nalized themselves afterwards so gloriously upon all occasions. 
Every one of this thousand was appointed to raise among the people 
ten light-armed pike-men, ten slingers, and ten bowmen; which 
amounted in the whole to 31,000 men. 

Before they proceeded to the choice, Cyrus thought fit to make a 
speech to the 200 officers, whom, after having highly praised them 
for their courage, he inspired with the strongest assurance of victory 
and success. Do you knotOt says he to them, the nature of the enemy 
you have to deal wUh? They are eqft^ effeminaie^ enervcUed men^ 
already hay conquered by their own luxury and voluptuousneee ; men 
not able to bear either hunger or thirst; equally incapable of sup- 
porting either the toil of war or the sight of danger : whereas you, 
thai are inured from your infancy <• a sober and hard way of lUnng; 
to you, I say, hunger and thirst are but the sauce, and the only sauccj 

* Cyrop. 1. 1. p. S!»-37. t Men of tbe niMdipaty 

Vol. II. I 
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to your meali : /ktiguet are your pUoiurCy dimgert ^our dehghty 
and the love of your country and (^ glory your only passion. Besuietj 
the justice of your caute is another cormderable advantage. They 
are the aggressors. It U the enemy that attacks us, and it is our 
friends and allies that require our md. Can any thing he more just 
than to repel the injury they offer us ? Is there any thing more 
honourable than tofiytothe cusistance of our friends? But what 
ought to be the principal motive of your cot^idence is, that I do not 
engage in this expedition without having first consulted the gods, and 
implored (heir protection ; for you know it is my custom to begin aU 
my actions, and ail my undertakings, in that manner. 
A. M. 3445. Cyrus soon after set out without loss of time; but 

Ant. J. C.559. before his departure he invoked the gods of the coun- 
try a second time. For his great maxim was, and he had it from 
his father, that a man ought not to fbrm any enterprise, great or 
small, without consulting the divinity, and imploring his protection. 
Cainbyses had often taught him to consider, that the prudence of 
men is very short, and their views very limited ; that they cannot 
penetrate mto futurity ; and that many times what they think 
must needs turn to their advantage, proves their ruin ; whereas the 
gods, being eternal, know all things, future as well as paist, and in- 
spire those they love, to undertake what is most expedient for them; 
which is a favour and a protection thoy owe to no man, and grant 
only to those that invoke and consult them. 

Cambyses accompanied his scm as far as the frontiers of Persia ; 
and in the way gave him excellent instructions concerning the 
duties of the general of an army. Cyrus thought himself ignorant 
of nothing that related to the business of war, after the many lessons 
he had received from the most able masters of that time. Have 
your masters, says Cambyses to him, given you any instructions con- 
cerning economy ; that is to say, concerning the manner of supplying 
an army with cdl necessa'nj provisions, ^ preventing sickness, and 
preserving the health of the soldiers, of fortifying their bodies by fre- 
quent exercises, of exciting a generous emulation among them, of 
miOMng yourself obeyed, esteemed, and beloved, by your soldiers ? 
— Upon each of these points, and upon several others mentioned 
by the king, Cyrus owned he had never heard one word spoken, 
and that it wa^s all entirely new to him. TFhat is it then your mas- 
ters have taught you? They have taught me to /ence, replied the 
prince, to draw the bow, to fiing the javelin, to mark out a camp, to 
draw the plan of a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to 
review them, to see them march, file off, and encamp. Cambyses, 
smiling, gave his son to understand, that they had taught him no* 
thing of what was most material and essential for a good officer 
and exp^ commander to know : and in one single conversation, 
which certainly deserves to be well studied by all young g^atlemen 
designed for the army* he taught him infinitely more than all the 
celebrated masters had done, in the course of several years. One 
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^ort instance of this discourse may serve to give the reader tin idea 
of the rest. . » 

The question was, what are the proper means of makinfic the 
soldiers obedient and^ibmissive ? The way to effect that, says Cyrus, 
geems to be very easy, and very certain : if is only to praise arid re* 
ward those that obey, to punish and stigmatize such as Jail in their 
duty. — You say tc«//, replied Cambyses; that is the way to make 
them obey you by force ; bvi the chief point is, to maJce them obey you 
willinghy ind freely. JVbio *ft,c sure meihx>d of effecting this, is to 
convince those you command, that you know better what is for their 
advantage than they do themselves ; for all mxmkind readily submit to 
those of whom they have thai opinion. This is the principle from 
whence that blind submission proceeds which you see sick persons 
pay to their physician, travellers to (heir guide, and the ship^s com- 
potny to the pilot* Their obedience is founded only upon their persua- 
sion, that the physician, the guide, and the pilot, are all m^ore skilful 
and better informed in their respective callings than themselves, — But 
wha^hall a man do, says Cjrrus to his father, to appear m^yre skilful 
and expert than others? — He must really be so, replied Cambyses ; 
and in order to be so, he must apply himself closely to his profession, 
diligently study all the rules of it, consuH the most able and expe- 
rienced masters, neglect no circumstance that may contribute to the 
success of his enterprise; and, above all, he must have recourse to the 
protection of the gods, from whom alone we receive all our wisdom, 
and all our success. 

As soon as Cyrus had arrived in Media,* and reached Cjraxares, 
the first thing he did, after the usual compliments had passed, was 
to inform himself of the quality and number of the forces on both 
sides. It appeared by the computation made of them, that the 
enemy's army amounted to 200,000 foot and 60,000 horse ; and that 
the united armies of the Medes and Perdans scarce amounted to 
half the number of ft>ot : and as to the cavalry, the Medes had not so 
many by a third. This great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible 
fears and perplexities. He could think of no other expedient than 
to send for another body of troops fVom Persia, more numerous than 
that already arrived. But this expedient, besides that it would h^ve 
taken up too much time, appeared in itself impracticable. Cyrus 
immediately proposed auotner, more sure and more expeditious, 
which was, that his Persian soldiers should change their arms. As 
they chiefly used the bow and the javelin, and consequently their 
manner of fighting was at a distance, in which kind of engagement 
the ^eater num^r was easily superior to the lesser, Cyrus was 
of opinion that they should be armed with such weapons as should 
oblige them to come to blows with the enemy immediatdy, and by 
that means render the superiority of their numbers useless. Thw 
project was hi^ly approved, and instantly put into execution 

*Cycro^l.U.p.3&~40 
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Cyrus established a wondeifol order among the troops,* and in 
^ q>ired them with a surprising emulation, by the rewards he promised, 
and by his obliging and eugasing deportment towards all. He valu- 
ed money only as it allowed him an opportunity of being generous. 
He was continually making preSients to one or other, according to 
their rank or their merit; to one a buckler, to another a sword, or 
something of the same kind equally acceptable. By this generosity* 
this greatness of soul, and beneficent disposition, he thought a gene- 
ral ought to distinguish himself, and not by the luxury of his table» 
or the richness of his clothes, and still less by his haughtinesaand im- 
perious demeanour. A commander could net, he said, gwe cuAtial 
proofs of hit mimificence to every body\ and for thai very recuon he 
thoitgkt himself obUged to convince every body of his inclination and 
good-will: for ih^igh a prince might exhaust his treasures by 
making presents, yet he could not injure himself by benevolence and 
ttjff^ability ; by being sincerely concerned in the good or evU that hap» 
pens to others, and by making it appear that he is so. 

One day4 as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a 'messenger came 
to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint him that some ambassadors beiujg 
arrived from the king of the IndieS; he desired his presence immedi- 
ately : For that purpose, says he, / have brought you a rich gctr^ 
ment ; for the kit^ desires you would appear magnificently dressed 
before the Indians, to do the nation honour. Cyrus, lost not a mo- 
ment's time, but instantly set out with his troops, to wait upon the king; 
thoufirh without changing his dress, which was very plain, after the 
Persian fashion, and not (as the Greek text has it) polluted or spoiled 
with any foreign ornament, f Cyaxares seemed at first a htUe dis- 
pleased at it : if I had dressed myself in purple, says Cyrus, and load- 
ed myself with bracelets and chains of gcid, and with all that had 
been longer in coming, should J have done you more honour than I do 
now by my expedition, and ihe sweat of my face, and by letting ail 
the world see with whai promptitude and despatch your orders are 
obeyed, 

Cyaxares, satisfied with this answer, ordered the Indian ambassa- 
dors to be introduced. The purport of their speech was, that they 
were sent by the king their master to learn the cause of the war be- 
tween the Modes and the Baylonians, and that they had orders, as 
soon as they had heard what the Modes should say, to proceed to 
the court of Babylon, to know what motives they had to allege on 
their part: to the end that the king, their master, afler having 
examined the reasons on both sides, might take part with those who 
had right and justice on their side. This is making a noble and 
glorious use of ffreat power; to be influenced only by justice, to seek 
no advantage Som the division of neighbours, but declare openly 

• Cyrop.l. ii. p. 44. ^ t^Ibid. I. viii. p. 207. t Ibid. 1. II. p. ». 

. t 'Bf Til nf|ri»M o-Tox? oUif *rt v0fio-fihu. A fine expression, but not to b« 
tendered into any otber language with tbe aaaie beauty. 
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against the ulijust aggressor, in favour of the injured party. Cyax«> 
arcs and Cyrus answered, that they had given the Babylonians no 
subject of complaint, and that they willingfy accepted the mediation 
of the king of India. It appears in the sequel that he declared for 
the Medes. 

A. M. 3447 The king of Armenia,* who was a vassal of the Medcs^ 

Ant* J. o. 557. lookuiff upon them as ready to be swallowed up by the 
formidable league &rmed against them, thought fit to lay hold on 
this occasion to shake off their yoke. Accordingly he refused to pay 
them the- ordinary tribute, and to send them the number of troops 
he was obliged to furnish in time of war. This highly embarrassed 
Cyaxares, who was afraid at this juncture of bringing new enemies 
upon his hands, if he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute 
their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himself exactly of the 
strength and situation of the country, imdertook the afiaur. The 
important point was to keep his design secret, without which it was 
not likely to succeed. He therefore appointed a great hunting- 
match on that side orthe country ; for it was his custom to ride out 
that way, and frequently to hunt with the king's son, and the young 
noblemen of Armenia. On the day appointed, he set out with a 
numerous retinue. The troops followed at a distance, and were 
not to appear till a signal was given. After some day's' hunting, 
when they were come pretty near the palace where the court re- 
sided, Cyrus commmiicated his design to his officers; and sent 
Chrysantas with a detachment, ordering them to make themselves 
masters of a certain steep eminence, where he knew the king used 
to retire, in case of an alarm, with his family and his treasure. 

This being done, he sends a herald to tne king of Armenia, to 
summon him to perform the treaty, and in the mean time orders his 
troops to advance. Never was greater surprise, and the perplexity 
was equally great. The king was conscious of the wrong he had 
done ; and .was now destitute of every resource. However, he did 
what he could to assemble his forces together from all quarters ; and, 
m the mean time, despatched his youngest son, called Sabaris, into 
the mountains, with his wives, his daughters^ -and whatever was 
most precious and valuable. But when he was informed by his 
scouts, that Cyrus was coming close after them, he entirely lost all 
courage and all thoughts of making a defence. The Armenians follow- 
ing his examplo, ran away, every one where he could, to secure 
what was dearest to him. Cyrus, seeing the country covered with 
people that were endeavouring to make their escape, sent them 
word, that no harm should be done them, if they stayed in their 
houses ; but that as many as were taken running away, should bo 
treated as enemies. This made them all retire to their habitations, 
excepting a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand, they that were conducting the princesses to 

T 2 * Cyrop. I tt. p. 58-«l. U 111. p (tt-7a 
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the mountahiif M into the ambush Chrysantas had kid for them* 
and were meet of them taken prisoners. The queen, the king's son, 
his daughters, his ddestscm's wife, and his treasures, all fell into the 
hands of the Persians. 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and liot knowiiuf what 
would become of Imn, retired to a uttle eminence ; where he wtm 
presently invested by the Persian army, and soon obliged to surrexi^ 
der. Cyrus ordered him, with all his family to be brought into the 
midst of the army. At the v^y instant arriyed Tigmnes, the king's 
eldest son, who was just returned from a journey. At so moving 
a spectalce he could not forbear weeping. Cyrus, addressing him* 
self to him, said : Prince^ you are come very setuonably tobepreufd 
at the trial of your father. And immediately he assembled the cap^ 
tains of the Persians and Mcdes ; and called in also the great men 
of Armenia. Nor did he so much as exclude the ladies from this 
assembly, who were then in their chariots^ but gave them full 
liberty to hear and see all that passed. 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had comraaiHed silence, he began 
with requiring of the kinff, tliat in all the questions he was going to 
propose to Imn, he would uiswer sincerely, because nothing could 
be more unworthy a person of his rank than to use dissimulation or 
fdsehood. The king promised he would. Then Cyrus asked hioH 
but at different times, proposing each article separately and in ord^, 
whether it was not true, that he had made war agamst Astyages, 
king of the Medes, his firrandfather ; whether he had not been over- 
come in that war, and in consequence of his defeat concluded a 
reaty with Astyages ; whether, by virtue of that treaty, he was not 
obliged to pay a certtdn tribute, to furnish a certain number of 
j'oops, and not to keep any fortified place in his country. It was 
mpossihle for the king to deny any of these facts, which were all 
public and notonous* For what reaton^ then, continued Cyrus, have 
uou violated the treaty in every article? — Forno other, replied the 
king, than because I thou^it a glorious thing to shake off the yoke, 
(o hve free^ cmd to leave my childreh in the same condition. — Jt is 
really glorious, answered Cyrus, to fight in defence of liberty : intt 
if any one, after he is reduced to servitude, should cMempt to run 
away from his master, what would you do with him ? — 1 must confess, 
says the king, / would punish him, — And if you had given a govern* 
m^nt to one of your subjects, and he should be found to have conducted 
himself amiss, would you continue him in his post y-^J^o, certainly : 
I would put another in his plcLce, — And if he had amassed great 
riches by his unjust practices? — I would strip him of them,-^Bfd, 
which is still worse, if he had held intelligence with your enemies^ haw 
ufould you treat him ?-^Though J should pass sentence upon myself, 
replied the king, / must declare the truth ; 1 would put him to death. 
At these words, Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his 
garments. The women burst out into lamentations and outcrieS) as 
if sentence had actually passed upon him. 
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Cyrus hitying a^^ €<mixnanded silence, Tigranes addressed lim 
•elf to the prince to this effect : Chreat prince^ can you think ii con^ 
tiateni wUk your prudence to put my father to death, even againH 
your own interest ?^^How against my interest? replied Cyrus. — Be- 
cause he was never so capMe <f dinng^ you service, — How do you 
make that appear t Do SiefaaUs we commit enhance our merity and 
give us a new tiu^'^io consideration and favour? — They certainly do^ 
provided they serve to make us unser. For of ineswnable %cdue is 
wisdom: are either riches, courage, or address, to be compared to it? 
JWio it is evident, this sing^ day's experience has infiniJtdy improved 
my father's wisdom. He knows how dear the molOtion c/* hu word 
has cost him. He lias proved and felt how much you are st^erior to 
him in all respects. He has not been able to succMd in any of Ms de- 
signs; but you have haj^pily accomplished all yours; and with that ^ 
expedition and secrecy, that he has found himself surrounded, and ' 
tcucen, before he expected to be attacked ; and the very place of his 
retreat has served only to ensnare Hm.^^But your father, replied 
Cyrus, ha^ yet undergone no sttfferings that can have taught him tm- 
dom. — 7%e fear of evUs, answered Tigranes, when it is so well 
founded as this is, has a much sharper sting, and is mdre capable of 
piercing the soul, than the evil itself. Besides, permit me to say^ 
that gratitude is a stronger, and more prevailing moHve, tium any 
whaUver: and there can be no obligations in the world of a higher 
nature, than those you will lay upon my father. His fortune, liberty ^ 
sceptre, life, wives and children, all restored to him with such a gene* 
rosUy; where can you find, illustrious prince, in one single person, 
so many strong and powerful ties to attach him to your service? 

Well, «Ae»r replied Cyrus, turning to the king, tfl should yield to 
your son's entreaties, with what number of men, and what sum of 
money, will you assist lu irithe war against the Babylonians ^ — My 
troops and treasures, says the Armenian king, are no longer mine; 
Uiey are entirely yours. 1 can raise 40,000 foot, and 8,000 horse; 
ana as to money, 1 reckon, that, including the treasure which my far- 
Vier left me, there are oftoM* 3,000 talents ready money. All these are 
wholly at yottr dx pted half the numher of the 

troops, and left tl , for the defence of the coun- 

try against the C i he was at war; The annual 

tribute which wa s doubled, and instead of fifty 

talents exacted J le like sum over and above in 

his own name. . ifve me, added Cyrus, for the 

ransrnn of your \ ve in the world, answered the 

king.— .^nd for hitdren ?-^The same thing. — 

From this time, , ^ tdtome twice 1M value of ail 

your possessions. And you, Tigranes, at what price would you 
redeem the liberty of your wife? Now he had but lately married 

• Xenopbon never callt tne people of Babykmla, ChaMeaM ; bat Herodotua, L vii. 
c. 63, and Strabo, L xvi. p. 739, style tliem wo, Tlio Cbaldoani meant in Uiis pUwe wwt 
a people aiyoiaing to Armenia. 
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her, and waa passionately fond of her. At the pricct says he, ^ a 
ihousand livesy if I had them. CyrKia then conducted them all to his 
. tent, and entertamed them at supper. It is easy to imagine What 
transports of joy there must have heen upon this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon various suhjects, 
Cjrrus asked Tiffranes, what was become of a ^vemor he had often 
seen hunting^ with him, and for whom he had a particular esteem. 
AUu ! says Tigranes, he it no more ; and I dare not tell you by what 
accident I lost him, Cyrus pressing him to tell him; Jify falherj 
continued Tigranes, teeing I had a very tender affectwn for ihit gO" 
Tcmory and Mat Iwat extremely attached to him^ conceited tome tut' 
picion againtt him^ and put him to death. But he wat to worthy 
a many that, at he wot ready to expire, he tent for me, and tpoke to 
me in thete wordt : * Tigrarlet, let not my death occation any ditaf- 
fection in you towardt the king your father. What he hat done to 
me did not proceed from malice, but only from prejudice, and afaltt 
notion wherewith he wat unhappily blinded,' ^^O the excellent man ! 
cried Cyrus, never forget the latt advice he gave ydu. 

When the jconversation was ended, Cyrus, before they parted, 
embraced them all, in token of a perfect reconciliation. This done, 
they got into their chariots, with their wives, and went home fuU of 
gratitude and admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the 
whole way; some extoUing his wisdom, others his valour; some ad- 
miring the sweetness of his temper, others praising the beauty of 
his person, and the majest}^ of his mein. And you, says Tigranes, 
addressmg himself to his bride, what do you think of Cyrut't atpect 
and deportment? — I did not observe him, replied the lady.*- C/jpon 
what object then did you fix your eyet ? — Upon him tlvat toid he would 
give a thoutand livet at the rantom of my liberty. 

The next day, the king of Armenia sent presents to Cyrus, and re- 
freshments for his whole army, and brought him double the sum of 
money he was required to furnish. But Cyrus took only what had 
been stipulated, and restored him the rest. The Armenian tro<^ 
were ordered to be ready in three days* time, and Tigranes desired 
to command them. 

I have thought proper, for several reasons, to give so circumstan- 
tial an account of this affair ; though I have so rar abridged it, that 
it is not above a quarter of what we find it in Xenophon. 

In the first place, it may serve to give the reader a notion of the 
style of that excellent historian, and excite his curiosity to consult 
the original, the natural and unaffected beauties of which are sufii- 
cient to justify the singular esteem which persons of good taste have 
eyer had for the noble simplieity of that author. To mention but 
one instance ; what an idea of chastity and modesty, and at the 
sam^ time what a wonderful simplicity, and delicacy of thought; are 
there In the answer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for her 
husband ! 

In the second place, those short, dose, and pressing interrogate 
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nesi each of which demands a direct, predie ansirer from the knig 
of Annenia, discover the disciple and schdar of Socrates, and show 
bow well he retained the taste of his master. 

Besides, this narrative will give us some idea of the judgment 
that ou^ht to he formed of Xenophon's Cyropoedia ; the substance 
of whu£ is true, though it is embellished with several circumstances, 
added by the author, and introduced expressly to grace his instructive 
lessons, and the excellent rules, he lays down concerning govern- 
ment. Thus much therelbre in the event we are treating of is real. 
The king of Armenia having refused to pay the Medes the tribute 
he owed them, Cyrus attacked hmi suddenly, and before he suspect- 
ed any deeupas against him, made himself master of the only fortress 
he had, and took his family prisoners ; obliged him to pay the usual 
tribute, and to furnish his proportion of troops ; and after all, so won 
upon him by his humanity and courteous behaviour, that he rendered 
Mm one of the faithfullest and most affectionate aUies the Medes 
ever had. The rest is inserted obIj by way of embellishment, and 
is rather to be ascribed to the historian, than to the history itsdf. 

I should never mysdf have fou^d out what the story of the go- 
vernor's bein^put to death by Tigranes's &ther signified, thou|^ I 
was very sensiUe it had some enigmatical meaning m this place. - A 
person of quahty,* one of the greatest wits and finest speakers 
of the last age, who was perfecUy well acquainted with the Greek 
authors, gave me an exidanaUoa of it many years a^o, which I have 
not forgotten, and whicn I take to be the true meamng of that enig- 
ma. He supposed that Xenophon intended it as a i»cture of the 
death of his master Socrateg; of whom the state of Athens became 
jealous, on account of the extraordinary attachment all the youth of 
Che city had to him ; which aJt last ffave occasion to that philosopher's 
condemnatum and death, which lie suffered without murmur or 
complaint. 

In the last place, I thought it {woper not to miss tins opportunity 
of pointing out such quahties in my h^o as are not always to be 
met with m persons of his rank ; and such as, by rendering them in- 
finitely more valuable than all their militarv virtues, would most 
contribute to the success of their designs. In most conquerors we 
find courage, resolution, intrepidity, a capacity for martial exploits, 
and all such talents as make a noise in the world, and are apt to 
dazzle by their glare: but an inward stock of ffoodness, compassion, 
and gentleness towards the unhi4>py, an air of moderation and re- 
serve even in prosperity and victory, an insinuating and persuasive 
behaviour, the art of gainin|r peoide*B hearts, and attaching them to 
him more by affection than interest; a constant, unalterable care al- 
ways to have riji^ht on his side, and to imprint such a character of 
justice and equity upon all his conduct, as his very enemies are 
forced to revere ; and^ lastiy, such a clemency, as to distmgaidb those 

« M. le Ooait« de TmivflM 
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that c^fbnd through in^mideooe rather than malice, and to leave 
room for their repentance, by giving them opportunity to return to 
their duty ; these are qualities rarely found in the most celebrated 
conquerors of antiquity, but which shone forth most conspicuously 
in Cyrus. 

To return to my subject. Cjniis,* before he quitted the king of 
Armenia, was willing to do him some signal service. This king was 
then at war with the Chaldeans, a neighoouring warlike people, who 
continually harassed his countnr by their inroads, and by that 
means hindered a great part of his lands from beJn^ cultivated. 
Cyrus, after having exactty informed himself of then: character, 
strength, and the situation of their strongholds, marched against them. 
On the first intelligence of his approach, the Chaldeans possessed 
themselves of the eminences to which they were accustomed to re* 
treat. Cyrus left them no time to assemble all their forces there, 
but marched to attack them directly. The Armenians, whom he 
had made his advanced guard, were immediately put to flight. Cy- 
rus had expected this, and had only placed them there to orinff the 
enemy the sooner to an engagement. And indeed, when the Chal« 
deans came to blows with Uie Persians, they were not able to stand 
their ground, but were entirely defeated. A ^eat number were 
taken prisoners, and the rest were scattered and dii^rsed* Cyrus 
himself spoke to the prisoners, assuring them that he was not come 
to injure them, or ravage their country, but to ^rant them peace 
upon reasonable terms ; and he then set them at hberty . Deputies 
were immediately sent to him, and a peace concluded. For the 
better security of both nations, and with their common consent, Cy- 
rus caused a ^rtress to be built upon an eminence which commanded 
the whole country ; and left a stitmg garrison in it, which was to de- 
clare against either of the two nations that should violate the treaty. 

Cyrus, understanding that there' was a frequent intercourse and 
communication between the Indians and Chaldeans, desired that the 
latter would send persons to accompany and conduct the ambassador 
whom he was preparing to send to the king of India. The purport 
of this embas^ was, to desire some succours in nxniey from that 
prince, in behalf of Cjrrus, who wanted it for the levying of troops 
m Persia, and promised that, if the gods crowned his designs with 
success, the king should have no reason to repent of having asnsted 
Mm. He was glad to find the Chaldeans ready to second his re* 
quest, which they could do the more advantageously, by enlarging 
upon the character and e^loits of Cyrus. The ambassador set out 
the next day, accompanied by some of the most considerable persons 
of Chaldea, who were directed to act with aU the dexterity in their 
power, and to do Cyrus's ment that justice which it so well deserved. 

The expedition against the Armenians being happily ended, Cyrus 
left that country to rejoin Cyaxares. Four thousand Chaldeans, the 
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liravest of the nution, attended hiih ; and the king of Armenia, who 
Was ROW delivered from his enemies, augmented the nmnber of 
troops he had promised him : so that he arrived in Media with a 
great deal of money, and a much more numerous army than he had 
when he left it* 

SECTION IV. 

TThe expedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus against the Babyloniani. The fint battle. 

A. M. 3448. Both parties had been employed three years together. 

Ant. J. c. 556. in forming their aUiances, and making preparations for 
war.* Cyrus, finding the troops full of ardour, and ready for action, 
proposed to Cyaxares to lead them against the Assyrians. His 
reasons for it were, that he thought it his duty to ease him, as soon 
as possible, of the care and expense of maintaining two armies; that 
it were better they should eat up the enemy's country, than their 
own ; that so bold a step as that of goius to meet the Assyrians, 
wo'ild spread a terror in their army, and at the same time inspire 
their own troops with the greater confidence ; that, lastly, it was a 
maxim with him, as it had always been with Cambyses, his father, 
that victory did not so much depend upon the number, as the valour, 
of troops. Cyaxares agreed to his proposal. 

As soon therefore as the customary sacrifices were offered, they 
beffan their march. Cyrus, In the name of the whole army, in- 
voked the tutelary gods of the empire ; beseeching them to be 
favourable to them in the expedition they had undertaken, to accom- 
pany them, conduct them, fight for them, inspire them with such a 
measure of courage and prudence as was necessary, and, in short, 
to bless their arms with prosperity and success. In acting thus, 
Cyrus put in practice that excellent advice his father had given him, 
of beginning and ending all his actions, and all his enterprises, with 
prayer : and indeed he never failed, either before or after an engafire- 
ment, to acquit himself, in the presence of the whole army, of this 
religious duty. When they were arrived on the frontiers of Ae^ria, 
it was still their first care to pay their homage to the gods of the 
country, and to implore their protection and succour ; after which 
they began to make incursions into the country, and carried ofiT a 
great deal of spoil. 

Cyrus, imderstanding that the enen^'s army was about ten days* 
journey from them, prevailed upon Cyaxares to advance against 
them. When the armies came within sigrht, both sides prepared for 
battle. The Assyrians were encamped in the open coimtry ; and, 
according to their custom, which the Romans imitated afterwards, 
had encompassed and fortified their camp with a large ditch. Cy- 
rus, on the contrary, who was glad to deprive the enemy, as much 
as possible, of the ffi^t and knowledge of the smallness of his army 

• Cjrrop. t Ui P "TS-ST. 
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xoyered bis troops with several little iiills and viHages. For sereml 
dajTB nothing was done oa either «de, but looking at and observing 
one another. At length a numerous bo^y of the Assyrians moving 
first out of their camp, Cyrus advanced with his troops to meet 
them. But before they came within reach of the enemy, be gave the 
word for rallying the men, which was, JupUer protector and con- 
ductor.* He then caused the usual hyoan to be sounded, in honour 
of Castor and Pollux, to which the soldiers, full of religious ardour 
(flfotf-iySSf), answered with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cy* 
rus's army but cbeerfukiess, emulation, courage, mutual exhortations 
to bravery, and a universal zeal to execute whatever their leader 
should command. For ii is observable^ says the historian in this 
place, that on these occasions those that fear the Deity most are the 
least afraid of men. On the side of the Assyrians, the troops armed 
with bows, slings, and darts, made their discharges before their 
enemies were within reach. But the Persians, animated by the 
presence and example of Cyrus, came immediately to close fight 
with the enemy, and broke through their first battalions. The As- 
''syrians, notwithstanding all the efibrts used by Croesus and their 
own king to encourage them, were not able to sustain so rude a 
shock, but immediately fied. At the same time the cavalry of the 
Modes advanced to attack the enemy's horse, which was likewise 
presently routed. The former warmly pursued them to their very 
camp, made a terrible slaus^hter, and the king of the Babylonians 
(Neriglissor) was kiDed in Uie action. Cyrus not thinking himself 
in a condition to force their entrenchments, sounded a retreat. 

The Assyrian6,f in the mean time, their king being killed, and the 
flower of their army lost, were in a dreadful consternation. As 
soon as Crcesus found them in so great a disorder, he fled,| and left 
them to shift for themselves. The other aflies likewise, seeing their 
afikirs in so hopeless a condition, thought of nothing but taking advan- 
tage of the night to make their escape. 

Cyrus, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue them closely. 
But this could nOt be effected without cavalry ; and, as we have al- 
ready observed, the Persians had none. 

He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with his design. 
Cyaxares was extremely averse to it, and represented to him how 
dangerous it was to drive so powerful an enemy to extremities, whom 
despair would probably inspire with courage ; that it was a part of 
wisdom to use good fortune with moderation, and not lose the fruits 
of victory by too much vivacity; moreover, that he was unwilling to 
compel the Modes, or to refuse them that repose to which their be- 
haviour had justly entitled them. Cyrus, upon this, desired his per- 
mission only to. take as many of the horse as were willing to follow 
him. Cyaxares readily ponsented to this, and thought of nothing 

* 1 do not know whether Xenopbon, in this place, does not call the Persian gods Iqr 
the same of the gods of his own country, 
r Cyrop. Ub.iv. p.a7~IM. ^ t n»id 1 vL p. MO. 
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ebe now but of passing his time with his officens in feasting ai^ 
mirth, and enjoying the fruits of the victory he had just obtained. 

The greatest part of the Median soldiers followed Cyrus, who set 
out upon his march in pursuit of the enemy. Upon the way he 
met some couriers, that were coming to him from the HyrcankLns,"" 
who served in the enemy's army, to assure him, that as soon as ever 
he appeared, those Hyrcanians would come over to him ; which in 
fact they did. Cyrus made the best use of his time, and having 
marched all night, came up with the Assyrians. Croesus had sent 
away his wives in the night-time for coolness (for it was the summer- 
season,) and followed them himself with a body of cavalry. When 
the Assyrians saw the enemy so near them, they were in the utmost 
confusion and dismay. Many of those that ran away, being warmly 
pursued, were killed ; all that staid in the camp surrendered ; the 
victory was complete, and the spoil immense. Cyrus reserved aU 
the horses that were taken in the camp for himself, resolving now to 
form a body of cavalry for the Persian army, which hitherto had 
none. The richest and most valuable part of the booty he set apart 
for Cyaxares ; and as for the prisoners, he gave them all liberty to 
go home to their own country, without imposing any other condition 
upon them, than that they and their countrymen should deliver up 
their arms, and engage no more in war ; Cyrus taking it upon him- 
self to defend them against their enemies, and to put them into a 
condition of cultivating their lands with entire security. 

Whilst the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still pursuing the re 
mainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care to have a repast, and even 
l)aths prepared for them, that at their return they might have nothing 
to do but to sit down and refresh themselves. He uke, vise thought 
fit to defer the distribution of the spoil till then. It was on this oc • 
casion that this general, whose thoughts nothing escaped, exhorted 
his Persian soldiers to extinguish themselves by their generosity to- 
wards their allies, from whom they had already received great ser- 
vices, and of whom they miglit expect still greater. He desired 
they would wait their return, both for their refreshments and for the 
division of the spoil ; and that they would show a preference of their 
interests and conveniences before their own ; giving them to under- 
stand, that this would be a sure means of attaching the allies to them 
for ever, and of securing iiew victories over the enemy, which would 
procure them all the advantages they could wish, and make them an 
ample amends for the voluntary losses they might sustain, for the 
sake of winning the affection of the allies. They all came into his 
opinion. When the Medes fad Hyrcanians were return^ from 
pursuing the enemy. Cyrus nift^ tton sit down to the repast he bad 
prepared for them, desiring them otity to send some bread to the 
Persians, who were saffid^si% provided (he said) with all they want- 

* These are not the Hyrcanians by Uie Caspian Sea. From observing Cyruses en- 
campmenu in Babylonia, one would be apt to conjecture, that the Hyrcaniaiia bere « 
meant were about four or five days* iourney WHith of Bcbyioo. 
Vol. II. K 
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ed, either for their ragouts, or their drinkiiig. Hun^fer was their 
only ragout, and water from the river their only drink. For that 
was the way of living to wMch they had been accustomed from their 
infhncy* 

The next monung they proceeded to the division of the spoils. 
Cyrus in the first place ordered the Magi to be called, and command- 
ed them to choose out of all the booty what was most proper to be 
ofiered to the gods on this ocoaraon. Then he gave the Medes and 
Hyrcanians the honour of dividinpr aH that remained amongst the 
whole army. They earnestly desired, that the Persians miffbt pre- 
side over the distribution; but the Persians absolutely remsedit; 
so they were obliged to accept of the office, as Cyma had ordered ; 
and the distribution was made to the general satisfaction of all 
parties. 

The very night that C3rra8 ina:rehed to pursue the enemy,* Cyax- 
ares had passed in feasting and jollity, and had made himself drunk 
with his principal officers. The next morning when he awaked, lie 
was strangely surprised to find himself alm^ alone, and without 
troops. Hnroediately, full of resentment and rage, he despatched an 
express to the army, with orders to reproach Cyrus severely, and to 
bring back the Medes without any delay. This unreasonable pro- 
ceeding did not dismay Cyrus, who in return wrote him a respectful 
letter ; in which, however, with a generous and noble freedom, he 
justified his own conduct, and put him in mind of the permission he 
had firiven him, of taking as many Medes with him as were wiUing 
to follow him. At the same time, Cyrus sent into Persia for an 
augmentati a of his troops, designmg to push his conquests still 
fkrther. 

Amon^ the priscners of war whom they had taken, there was a 
young pnncess of most exquisite beauty ,f whom they had reserved 
K)r Cyrus. Her name was Panthea, the wife of Abradates, king 
of Susiana. Upon the report made to Cyrus of her ettraordinary 
beauty, he refused to see her; for fear fas he said] such an object 
might engage his affection more than ne desired, and divert him 
from the prosecution of the great designs he had in view. This lin- 
gular moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the excellent 
education he had received ;| for it was a principle among the Per- 
sians, never to speak before youn^ people of any thing that had any 
reference to love, lest their naturu mcUnations to pleasure, which is 
so strong and violent at that age of levity and indiscretion, should be 
awakened and excited b^ such discourses, and should hurry them 
into follies and debaucheries. Araspes, a young nobleman of Media, 
who had the lady in his custody, had not the same distrust of his 
own weakness, but pretended that a man may be always master of 
hiiiiself. C^rus committed the princess to his care, and at the same 
time gave him very prudent admonition. I have teen a great moitjf 

* Cyrop. I Iv. p. 104-108. t Ub. v. p. 114. 117, & L ▼!. p. 153. 155. 

X Oyiop. 1. 1. p. 34. 
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perrons, sa^w he, that hone thot^JU themtehes itery Hrong^ wtrcofM 
6$r Uiai violent passion^ in spite of cdl their resolution ; who have 
owned cfterwards %oHh shame and griefs thai their passion was a 
bondage and slavery from which they had not the power to redeem them- 
selves ; an incurable distemper^ out of the reach of all remedies and 
human efforts; a kind of bond or necessity y* more difficult to force 
than the strongest chains of iron* — Fear nothdngy replied Araepee, / 
am sure of myself ^ and I leill answer with my life that I shall do 
nothing contrary to my duty. Nerertheless, his pafiraonfor this 
yoOng princess increased, and by degrees grew to such a height, 
that finding her invincibly averse to his desires, he was upon the 
point of usmg violence towards her. The princess at length made 
Cyrus acquainted with his conduct, who immediately sent Artabazus 
to Araspes, with orders to admonish and reprove him in his name. 
This officer executed his orders in the harshest manner, upbraiding 
him with his fault in the most bitter terms, and with such a rigorous 
severity as was enough to throw him into deq>air. Ara^>es, struck 
to the soul with grief and anguish, burst into a flood of tears; and 
bein^ overwhelmed with shame and fear, thinking himself undone, 
remained sUent. Some days afterwards. Cyrus sent fcH* him. He 
went to the prince in fear and trembling. Cyrus took him ai^de, 
and, instead of reproaching him with severty, as he expected, spoke 
gently to him: acknowledgmff that he himself was to blame, for 
having imprudently exposed him to so formidable an enemy. By 
such an unexpected kindness the young nobleman recovered both 
life and speech. But his confusion, joy, and gratitude, expressed 
themselves first in a torrent of tears. Alasy says he, now lam come 
to the knowledge of myself y and find most plainly that I have two 
souls: .oncy that inclines me to goody another thai incites me to evil. 
The former prevailsy when you speak to me, and come to my relief: 
when I am atone, and l^ to myse^'y I give way to^ and am empowered 
byy the latter, Araspes made an sidvantageous amends for nis fault, 
and rendered Cyrus considerable service, by retiring among the 
Assyrians, under the pretence of discontent, and by giving inteUi- 
gence of their measures and designs. 

The loss of so brave an officer,! whom discontent was supposed 
to have engaged on the enemy's side, caused a great concern in the 
whole army. Panthea, who liad occasioned it, promised Cyms to 
(supply his place with an officer of equal merit; she meant her hus- 
band Abradates. Accordingly, upon her writing to him, he re- 
paired to the camp of the Persians with 2000 horse, and was directly 
carried to Panthea's tent, who told him, with a flood of tears, how 
kindly and circumspectly she had been treated by the generous con- 
Queror, And howy cried out Abradates, shall 1 be able to adenow^ 
f*dge so important a $ervice?^-By behaving towards y^ifn, replied 

* Atitfjiifovs io-^^^tri^A rtf) ifety»ii, fi tJ s-ii^^f t^ivvo^ 
t Cyrop. 1. vt p. JL55, 156. 
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Panthea, a» he hath done towards me. Whereupon he waited innaae 
diately upon Cyrus, and grasping the hand of bis benefactor: You 
see bejfore you, says he to him, the tenderest friend^ tiie most devoted 
servant^ and the faititffdlest ally you ever had; wAo, not being able 
otherwise to acknowledge your favours^ comes and dewtes himself enr 
tirely to your service* Cyrus received him with such a noble and 
l^enerous air, accompanied by so much tenderness and humanity, a« 
rally convinced him, that whatever Panthea had said of the wonder- 
ful character of that prince, was abundantly short of the truth. 

Two Assyrian noblemen,'*' likewise, who designed, as Cyrus was 
informed, to put themselves under his protection, rendered him ex- 
traordinary service. The one was called Gobryas, an old man, 
venerable both on account of his age and his virtue. The king oi 
Assyria, lately dead, who was well acquainted with his merit, and 
had a very particular regard for him, had resolved to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Gobryas's son, and for that reason had sent for 
him to court. This young nobleman, at a match of huntinfif, to 
which he had been invited, nappened to pierce aivild beast with hi« 
dart, which the king's son had missed : the latter, who was oiz, pas^ 
Btonate and savage nature, immediately struck him with Ins lance, 
through rage and vexation, and laid him dead upon the spot, (jo- 
br3ras besought Cjrrus to avenge so unfortunate a lather, and to take 
his family under his protection; and the rather, ^because he had no 
children left now but an only daughter, who had long been designed 
for a wife to the younsf king, but could not bear the thought of mar- 
rying the murderer of her brother. 

A. M. 3449. This young king was called Laborosoarchod : he 

Am. J. €. 555. reigned only nine months, and was succeeded by Na- 
bbnidus, called «3so Labynitus and Belshazzar, who reigned seven- 
teen years. 

The other Aissyr'an nobleman was called Gadatas:f he was 

Erince of a numerous and. powerful people. The king th«i reigimg 
ad treated him in a very cruel manner, afler he came to the tlmine ; 
because one of his concubines had mentioned him as a handsome 
man, and spoken advantageously of the happiness of that woman 
whom he snould choose for a wife. 

The expectation of this double succour was a strong inducement 
to CyruSjf and made him determine to penetrate into the heart of 
the enemy's country. As Babylon, the capital city of the empire he 
desig^d to conquer, was the chief object of his expedition, he turned 
his views and his march that way, not to attack that city immedi- 
ately in form, but onlv to take a view of it, and make hiinseif ac- 
quamted with it : to draw off as many allies as he could from that 
prince's party, and to make prer ous dispositions and preparations 
for the siege he meditated. He set out therefore with his troops, 
and first marched to the territories of Gobryas. The fortress he 

• PyTep.Lhr. p. 111.112. t lUd. I. ▼. p. !», 19i t|bid.^U9.m 
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lived in seemed to be an impregnable place, so advanta^feously waa 
it situated, and so strongly fortified on aU sides. This nobfeman 
canoe out to meet him, and ordered refreshments to be brought for his 
whole army. He then conducted Cyrus into his palace, and there 
laid an infinite number of silver and golden cups, and other vessels, 
at his feet, together with a multitude of purses, fhll of the golden 
cohi of the country r and then sending for his daughter, who was i)i 
a majestic shape and exquisite beauty, which the mourning habit 
she wore for her brother's death seemed still to enhance, he pren- 
sented her to Cyrus, desiring him tp take her under his protection, 
and to accept those marks of his acknowledgment, which he took 
the liberty to ofier him. / willing^ accept your gold and silver^ 
jBays Cyrus, and I make a present of it to your dau^Uer^ to augment 
her portion. Doubt not^ out amongH the nobUs-qfmy court, you wiU 
find a match suitable Jbr her* It will neither be her riches nor yours^ 
which theyujill value. Icon assure you^ there are many amongst 
them, that would make no account t^all the treasures of Babylon, if 
they were unattended with merit and ffirtue. It is thw* only glory y 
I dare ctffirm it of them, as it is mine, to approve themselves /(Edthful 
to their friMnds^ formidable to their enemnes, cmd resjfectful to the 
eods. Gobryas pressed him to take a repast with him in his house ; 
but he steadfastly refused it, and returned into his camp with Go- 
bryas, who stayed and ate with him and his officers. The ground and 
the green turf that was upon it were all the couches they had ; and 
it is to be supposed the whole ^itertainment was suitable. Gobryacs 
who was a person of good sense, was convinced how much that noble 
simplicity was superior to his vain magnificence ; and declared, that 
the Assyrians had the art of distinguishing themselves by pride, and 
the Persiims by merit ; and above all things he admired the inge- 
nious vein of humour, and the innocent cheerfulness, that reigned 
throughout the whole entertainment. 

Cyrus,"' always intent upon his great design, proceeded with Go* 
bryas towards the country of Gadatas, which was beyond Babylon. 
In the neighbourhood there was a strong citadel, which commanded 
the country of the Sacaif and the Cadusians, where a governor for 
the king of Babylon resided, to keep those people in awe. Cyrus 
made a feint of attacking the citadel* Gadatas, whose intelligence 
with the Persians was not yet known, by Cyrus's advice, ma3e an 
ofibr to the governor of it, to join with him in the defence of that im- 
portant place. Accordingly be was admitted with all his troops, and 
immediately delivered it up to Cyrus. The possesion of this citadel 
made him master of the country of the Sac® and the Cadusians ; and 
as he treated those people with great kindness and lenity, they re- 
mained mviolably attached to his service. The Cadusians ; raised 
an army of 120,000 fiK>t and 4000 hone; and the Sace furnished 
10,000 foot and SOOO horse arehers. 
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TheldngofAHyria took the field, in order to punish Gadiiaifbf 
hw rebellion. But Cyrus engaged and defeated him, making a 
great slaughter of his troops, and ol^iging him to retreat to Babyten* 
Ailer which expl(»t the conqueror emfAayed some time in ravaging 
the enemy's country. His kind treatment of the prisoners of war, 
in giving them all their liberty to go home to their habitations, had 
q»read^e fame of his dCTiency wherever he came. Numbers of 
people voluntarily surrendered to him, and very much augmented his 
armv. Then advancing near the city of Babylon, hesoit the king 
of Assyria a challenge to terminate thdr quarrel by a single com- 
bat: but his chaUenjge was not accepted. In order to secure the 
peace and tranquflhty of his alHes during his absence, he made a 
kmd of truce, or treaty, with the king of Assyria, by which it waa 
agreed on both sides, that the husbanchnen should not be molested, 
but should have full liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap the 
fhiits of their labour. Thereibre, after having viewed the country, 
examined the situation of Babylon, acquired a considerable number 
of friends and alties, and greaify augmented his cavalry, he marched 
away on his return to Media. 

When he came near io the fkntiera,"' he sent a messenger to Cy« 
azares, to acquaint him with his arrival, and to receive his commaii&« 
Cyaxares did not think poop^ to admit so great an army into 
bis country; and an armyi that was going- to receive a farthei 
augmentation of 40,000 men, just arrived from Persia. He there« 
fore set out the next day with what cavalry he had left, to jdn 
Cyrus; who likewise advanced forwards to meet him with his 
cavahry, that was veiv numerous^and in good condition. The sight 
of these troops rekindled the jealousy and dissatisfaction of Cyaxares. 
He received his nephew in a very cdd manner, turned away his face 
from him, to avmd receiving his salute, and even wept through vexa-> 
tion. Cyrus commanded aS the company to retire, aiid entered into 
an explanation with his uncle. He ^ke to him with so much 
temper, submission, and reason ; gave him such strong proofs of the 
rectitude of his heart, his respect, and inviolable attachment to his 
person and interest, that in a moment he dispelled all Ins suspicions, 
and perfectly recovered his favour and good opinion. They em- 
braced one another, and tears were shed on both sides. How great 
the joy of the Persians and Modes was, who waited the event of this 
mterview with anxiety and trembling, is not to be expressed. Cy- 
axares and Cyrus immediately remounted their horses ; and then aO 
the Medea ranged themselves in the train of Cyaxares, according to 
the sign given them by Cyrus. The Persians followed Cyrus, and 
the men of each other nation their particular prince. When they 
arrived at the camp, they conducted Cyaxares to the tent„prepared 
fbr him. He was prese^y visited by almost all the Modes, who 
came to salute him, and to bring him presents; some of their oM 
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accdrd, and ofthelfs by Cyrus's direction. Cyaxar^ was extremely 
touched at this proceeding, and began to find that Cynis had not 
corrupted his subjects, and that the Modes had the same affection 
for him as before. 

Such was the success of Cyrus's first expedition agaL^ist Croesus 
and the Babylonians.''^ In the council, held the next day in the 
presence of CyaXares, and all the tiifficers, it was resolved to 
coiitinue the war. 

Not finding^ in Xenophon any date that precisely fixes the year 
wherein the several events he relates happened, I suppose with 
Usher, though Xenophon's relation does not seem to fiivour this no» 
tion, that between the two battles against Crossus and the Babyloni- 
ans, several years passed, during which all necessary preparations 
were made on both sides for Carrying on the important war which 
was begun ; and within this interval I place the marriage of Cyrus. 

Cyrus,f then, about this time thought of making a tour into his 
own Country, about six or seven years after he had left it, at the 
head of the Persian army. Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him a 
signal testimony of the value he had for his merit. Having no male 
issuc) and but one daughter, he offered her in marriage to. C3rru64 
with an assutance of the kingdom of Media for her portion. Cyrus 
had a grateful sense of this advantageous offer, and expressed the 
warmest acknowledgments of it, but thought himself not at Hbcrty 
to accept it, till he had gained the consent of his father and mother \ 
leaving therein a rare example to all future a^es, of the respectful 
submission and entire dependance which all children ought to show 
to their parents on the like occasion, of what age soever they be, or 
to whatever degree of power and greatness they may have arrived. 
Cyrus married this princess on his return from Persia.* 

When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus returned to his 
camp, and improved the time he had to spare in securing his new 
conquests, and taking all proper measures with his allies for accom* 
plishing the great design he had formed. 

Foreseeing (says Xenophon) that th^ preparations for war might 
take up a great deal of time,# he pitched his camp in a very con- 
venient and healthy place, and fortified it strongly. He there kept his 
troops to the same discipline and exercise as if the enemy had been 
always in sight 

• Cyrop. I. ^. p. 148-15J. t n»id. I- vlit p. 938, Sd9. 
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Tfaey underatood by deserters, and by the prisoners brovj^ 
every cUy into the camp, that the king of Babylon was gone into 
Lydia, and had carried with him vast sums of gold and silver. The 
common soldiers immediately concluded that it was fear which made 
him removb his treasures. But Cyrus judged he had undertaken 
this journey only to raise up some new enemy against him ; and 
therefore he laboured with indefatigable application in preparing ^r 
a second battle; 

Above all things he applied himself to strengthen his Persian 
cavalry, and to have a great number of chariots of war, built after a 
new fbrm, having &und great inconveniences in the old ones, the 
fashion of which came from Troy, and had continued in use till that 
time throughout all Asia. 

In this interval, ambassadors arnved from the kmg of India,* with 
a lar^e sum of money for Cyrus, from the king their master, who 
had dso ordered them to assure him, that he was very ^lad he had 
acquainted him with what he wanted; that he was wilhng to be his 
friend and ally ; and, if he still wanted more money, he had nothing 
to do but to let him know ; and that, in short, he had ordered hJs 
ambassadors to pay him the same i^bsolute obedience as to himself. 
Cyrus received these oUigin^ offers with all possible dignity and 
gratitude. He treated the ambassadors with the utmost regard, and 
made them noble presents; and taking advantage of their good dis- 
position, desired tliera to depute three of their own bocfy to the 
enemy, as envoys from the king of India, on pretence of proposing 
an alJmnce with the king of Assyria, but in fact to discover his de- 
signs, and give Cyrus an accoimt of them. The Indians undertook 
this employment with joy, and acquitted themselves of it with great 
ability. 

I do not recognise in this last circumstance the upright conduct 
and usual sincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant that it was an 
open violation of the laws of nations, to send spies to an enemy's 
court under the title of ambassadors ; which is a character that will 
not suffer those invested with it to act so mean^a part, or to be 
guilty of such treachery ? 

Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle,!, like a man who had 
nothing but great projects in view. He not only took care of every 
thing that had been resolved in council, but took pleasure in ex-» 
citing a noble emulation among his officers, who should have the 
finest arms, be the best mounted, fling a dart, or shoot an arrow, the 
most dexterously, or who should undergo toil and fatigue with the 
greatest patience. This he brought about by taking them along 
with him a hunting, and by constantly rewarding those that dis- 
tinguished themselves most. Wherever he perceived that the cap- 
tains took particular care of their men, he praised them publicly, and 
showed them all possible favour, in order to encourage them. When 

* Pyrop. 1. vi. p. 156, lff7. f IbkL p. 157. 
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he made them any feast, he never proposed any other divermmif 
than military exercises, and always gave considerable prizes to the 
conquerors, by which means he excited a surprising ardour through- 
out his whole army. In a word, he was a general who, in repose as 
well as action, nay, even in his pleasures, his conversations, and 
walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting the good of the 
service. It is by such methods a man becomes an able and complete 
warrior. 

In the mean time,* the Indian ambassadors, being returned from 
the enemy's camp, brought word, that Croesus was chosen general- 
issimo of their arm^ ; that all the kings and princes in their alliance 
had agreed to furnish the necessary sums of money for raising the 
troops ; that the Thracians had already engaged themselves ; that 
from Egypt a great reinforcement was marching, consisting of 
120,000 men ; that another army was expected from Cyprus ; that the 
Cilicians, the people of the two Phrygias, the Lycaonians, Paphla- 
gonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, were already 
arrived ; that the Assyrians were likewise come up, together with 
the king of Babylon ; that the lonians, JQtolians, and most part of 
the Greeks living in Asia, had been obliged to join them ; that 
Croesus had likewise sent to the Lacediemonians, to bring them into 
a treaty of alliance ; that the army was assembled near the river 
Pactolus, from whence it was to advance to Thymbra, which was 
the place of rendezvous for all the troops. This relation was con- 
firmed by :^ha accounts brought in both by the prisoners and the 
spies. 

Cyrus's army was discouraged by this news.f But that prince 
having assembled his officers, and represented to them the infinite 
difference between the enemy's troops and theirs, soon dispelled their 
fears and revived their courage. 

Cyrus had taken all proper measuTe84 that his army should be 
provided with all necessaries ; and had given^ ordersy as well for their 
march, as for the battle he was preparing to give ; in the domg of 
which he descended to an astomshmg detail, which Xenophon re- 
htes at length, and which reached from the chief commanders down 
to the very lowest subaltern officers ; for he knew very well that 
upon such precautions the success of enterprises depends, which often 
miscarry through the neglect of the smallest circumstances ; in the 
same manner, as it frequently happens, that the playing or movement 
of the greatest machines is stopped through the disorder of one sin- 
gle wheel, though never so small. 

This prince knew all the officers of liis army by their names ;$ and 
making use of a low, but significant comparison, he used to say, 
he thought it strange thai a workman should know the names of all 
his toolsy and a general should be so indifferent, €u not to know the 
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names qfaU kU eaptakUi iohich are the imlrumenii he mutt make um 
of in all his enterprises and operations. Besides, he was persuaaed, 
that such an attention had something in it more honourable for the 
officers^ more en^gfing, and more proper to excite them to do their 
duty, as it naturally leads them to believO) they are both known and 
esteemed by their general. 

When all the preparations were finished,"' Cyrus took leave of 
Cyaxares, who' staid in Media, with a third part of his troops, that 
the country might not be left entirely defenceless. 

Cyrus, who well knew how advantageous it ib always to make 
the enemy's country the seat of war, did not wait for the Baby- 
lonians coming to attack him in Media, but marched forwards to 
attack him in their own territories, that he might both consume their 
forage by his troops, and disconcert their measures by his expedi- 
tion and the boldness of his undertaking. After a very long march he 
came up with the enemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not far from 
Sardis, the capital of the country. They did not imagine that this 
prince, with half the number of forces they had, cmild think of 
coming to attack them in their own country : and they were strangely 
surpri^ to see him come, before they had time to lay up the provi- 
sions necessary for the subsistence of their numerous army, or to as- 
semble all the forces they intended to bring into the field against him. 

SECTION V. 

The battle of Tbymbra, between Cynu and CroBsoi. 

This battle is one of the most considerable evenfis in antiqmty, 
since it decided upon the empire of Asia between the Assyrians of 
Babylon and the Persians. It was this consideration that induced M. 
Freret,f one of my brethem in the Academy of Belles Lettres, to 
examine it with a particular care and exactness ; and the rather, 
because, as he observes, it is the first pitched battle of which we have 
> any full or particular account. I have assumed the privilege of 
making use of the labours and learning of other persons, but without 
robbing them of the glory, as also without denying myself the Uberty 
of making such alterations as I judge necessary. I shall give a 
more amj^e and particular description of this battle than I usually 
do of such matters, because, as Cyrus is looked upon as one of the 
greatest captains of antiquitv, those of the military profession may 
be glad to trace him in all his steps through this important action; 
moreover, the manner in which the ancients made war, and fought 
battles, forms an essential part of their history. 

In Cyrus's army the companies of foot consisted of 100 men each, 
exclusively of the captain.^ Each company was subdivided into 

• Cyrop. 1. vl. p. 160, 161. 
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ibar platoons, which consisted of feor-and-tweMy men each, not in 
eluding the person that commanded. Each of these divisions was 
again subdivided into two files, consisting of twelvo men. Every 
ten companies had a particidar superior officer to command them, 
which sufficiently answers to what we call a colonel ; and ten of 
those bodies had again another superior commander, which we may 
call a brigadier. 

I have abready observed,* that Cyrus, when he first came at the 
head of the 30,000 Persians to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made 
a considerable change in the arms of his troops. Two-thirds of them 
till then made use of javelins only, or bows, and consequently could 
only fight at a distance from the enemy. Instead of these, Cyrus 
armed the greatest part of them with cuirasses, bucklers, and 
swords, or battle-axes ; and lefl fbw of his soldiers light-armed. 

The Persians did not know at that time what it was to fight on 
horseback.f Cyrus who was convinced that nothinfi^ was of so great 
importance towards the gaining of a battle as cavalry, was sensible 
of the great incon^nience he laboured under in that respect, and 
therefore took wise and early precautions to remedy that evil. He 
succeeded in his desi^i and by little* and little formed a body of the 
Persian cavfilry, which amounted to 10,000 men, and were the 
best troops of his army. 

I shall speak alsewhere of the \her change he introduced, with re- 
spect to the chariots of war. It i :» i * ^ ti rae for us to ffive the number of 
the troops of both armies, whicj ca a t be fixed but by conjecture, 
and by putting together sev. ral scatte -ed passages of Xenopbon, 
that author having omitted tlio materKil r ircumstaiiqe of acquainting 
us precisely with their numbers ; which appears surprising in a man 
so expert in military affairs cf that histo lan was. 

Cyrus's army amounted m tue whole to 196,000 men, horse and 
foot. Of these there were 70,000 native Persians, viz. 10,000 
cuirassiers of horse, 20,000 cuirassiers of foot, 20,000 pikemen, and 
20,000 light-armed soldiers. The rest of the nrmyy to the number 
of 126,000 meuy consisted of 26,000 Median, Armenian, and Arabian 
horse, and 100,000 foot of the same nation. 

Besides these troops,| Cyrus had 300 chariots of war, armed with 
scythes, each chariot drawn by four horses abreast, covered with 
trappings that were arrow-proof; as were also the horses of the 
Persian cuirassiers. 

He had likewise ordered a great number of chariots to be made 
of a larger size,^ upon each of which was placed a tower, of 
about ei^teen or twenty feet high, in which were lodged twenty 
archers. Each chariot was drawn upon wheels by sixteen oxen 
yoked abreast. 

Tiiere was moreover a considerable number of oamels,|| upon each 
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of which were two Arabtan archers, back to back; 90^ that one 
looked towards the head, and the other towards the tail of the camel. 

CrcBsus's army was above twice as numerous as that of Cyrus,* 
amounting in all to 420,000 men, of which 60,000 were. cavalry. 
The troops consisted chiefly of Babylonians, Lydians, Phrygians, Cap- 
padocians, of the nations about the Hellespont, and of Egyptians, to 
the number of 360,000 men. The Egyptians alone made a body of 
120,000. They had bucklers that covered them from head to foot, 
very long pikes, and short swords, but very broad. The rest of the 
army was made up of Phoenicians, Cyprians^ CUicians, Lycaonians, 
Paphlagonians, Thracians, and lonians. 

Cnssus's army was ranged in order of battle in one line,f the in- 
fantry in the centre, and the cavalfy on the two wings. All his 
troops, both foot and horse, were thirty men deep: but the Egyptians, 
who, as we have taken notice, were 1^,000 in number, and who 
were the principal strength of Croesus's in&ntry, in the centre of 
which they were posted, were divided into twelve large bodies, or 
square battalions, of 10,000 men each, which had 100 men in the 
m>nt, and as many in depth, with an interval between every bat- 
talion, that they might aet and fight independent of, and without 
interfering with, one another. Croesus would gladly have persuaded 
them to range themselves in less depth, that they might make the 
wider fVont. The armies were in an immense plain, which gave 
room for the extending of their wings to right and left : and the 
design of Croesus, upon which alone he founded his hopes of victory, 
was to surround and hem in the enemy's army. But he could not 
prevail upon the Egyi^tians to change the order of battle to which 
they had been accustomed. His army, as it was thus drawn out 
into one line, took up near forty stadia, or five miles in length. 

Araspes, who, under the pretence of discontent had retired to 
Croesus's army, and had had particular orders from Cyrus to observe 
well the manner of that general's ranmng his troops, returned to the 
Persian camp the day before the batUe. Cyrus, in drawing up his 
army, governed himself by the disposition of the enemy, or which 
that young Median nobleman had given him an exact account. 

The Persian trdops had been generally used to engage fbur-and- 
twenty men in4iepth,t but Cyrus thought fit to change that dispora- 
tion. It was necessary for him to form as wide a front as posrable, 
without too much weakening his battalions, to prevent hiB army's 
being enclosed and hemmed in. ^His infantry was excellent, and 
most advantageously armed with cuirasses, partisans, battle-axes^ 
and swords; and provided they could join the enemy in close fight, 
there was little reason to believe that the Ly<^ im battalions, that 
were armed on^y with light bucklers and jarei^s, could support the 
charge. Cyrus therefore thinned the files of his infantry one half, 
and ranged them only twelve men deep. The cavalry was drawn 
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out on the two wihgd, the Ti^ht commanded by Chrysantas, and the 
left by Hystaspes. The whole front of the army took up but thirty- 
two stadid, or four miles in extent ; and consequently was at each 
end near four stadia, or half a mile short of the enemy's front. 

Behind the first line, at a little distance, Cyrus placed the spear- 
men, and behind them the archers. Both the one and the other 
were covered by soldiers in their front, over whose head thOy could 
fling their javelms and shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

Behind all these he formed another line, to serve for the rear, 
which consisted of the flower of his army. Their business was to 
have their eyes upon those that were^ placed before them, to en- 
courage those that did their duty, to sustain and threaten those that 
gave way, and oven to kill those as traitors that fled ; by that means 
to keep the cowards in awe, and make them have as great a terror 
of the troops in the rear, as they coul4 possibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed those moving towers which I have 
already described. These formed a line equal and parallel to that 
of the army, and did not only serve to annoy the enemy by tlie per- 
petual discharges of the archers that were in them/ but might like- 
wise be looked upon as a kind of moveable forts, or redoubts, under 
which the Persian troops might rally, in case they were broken and 
pushed by the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other fines, which also were 
parallel and equal to the front of the tfrmy ; the one was formed of 
the baggage, and tlie other of the chariots which carried the women 
and such persons as were unfit for service. 

To close all these lines,* and to secure them from the insults of 
the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of all 2000 infantry, 2000 horse, 
and the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 

Cyrus's design in forming two lines of the baggage, &c. was not 
only to make his army appear more numerous than it really was, 
but likewise to oblige the enemy, in case they were resolved to sur- 
round him, as he knew they intended, to make the longer circuit, and 
consequently to weaken their line, by stretching it out so far. 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed with scythes to 
speak of. These were divided into three bodies, of 100 each. One 
of these bodies, commanded by Abra,dates, king of Susiana, was 
placed in the front of the battle, and the other two upon the two 
flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies as they were 
drawn out and disposed the day before the engagement. 

The next day, very early in the morning,! Cyrus made a sacrifice, 
dunng which time his army took a little refreshment ; and the sol- 
diers, after having oflTered their libations to the gods, put on their 
armour. Never was sight more beautiful and magmficent : coat- 
armours, cuirasses, bucklers, hehnets, one could not teU which to 
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a^Bire moet: men and horses all finely eqtspped, and glittering i& 
brass and scarlet. 

When Abradates was just going to put on his cuu*as8,^ which 
was only of quilted linen, according to the fashion of his country, his 
wife, Panthea, came and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and 
bracelets, all of gold, with a coat-armour of his own length, plaited 
at the bottom, and with a purple-coloured pliime of feathers. She 
had got all this armour {urepared without her husband's knowled^, 
that her present might be more agreeable fk»m surprise. In spite 
of all her endeavours to the contrary, when she dressed him in this 
armour, she could not refrain firom shedding tears. But notwith- 
standing her tenderness for him, she exhorted him to die with sword 
in hand, rather than not signalize himself in a manner suitable to his 
birth, and the idea she had endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gal- 
lantry and worth. Our obligations, says she, to that prince are in 
finitely great, I was his prisoner, and as such wa* destined/or him , 
but when I came into his hands I was neither used like a captiiQe, nor 
had any dishonourable conditions imposed on me for my freedom. 
He treated me as if I had buen his own brother's wife ; and in return 
I assured him you would be capable of acknowledging such extraordi- 
nary goodness. — O Jupiter! cried Abradates, lifting up his eyea 
towards heaven, grant, that on this occasion I may approve myself 
a husband worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of so generous a 
benefactor ! Having said thiis, he mounted his chariot. Panthea, 
not being able to embrace him any longer, kissed the chariot he 
rode in; and when -she had pursued him with her eyes as far as she 
possibly could, she retired. 

As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice,! given his officers the 
necessary orders and instructions for the battle, and put them in 
mind of paying the homage that is due to the gods, every man went 
to hi? post, ^me of his officers brought him wine and victuals, J he 
ate a httle without sitting down, and caused the rest to be distributed 
amongst those that were about him. He .took a little wine likewise, 
and poured out a part of it, as an offering to the gods, before he 
draiik ; and all the company followed his example. After this he 
prayed again to the god of his fathers, desiring he would please to 
be his guide^ and cOme to his assistance ; he then mounted his horse, 
and commanded them all to follow him. 

As he was considering on which side he should direct his march, 
he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and cried out. Sovereign 
Jupiter, we follow thee,\ And that instant he set forwards, having 
Chrysantas on his right, who commanded the right wing of the 
horse, and Arsamas on his left, who commanded the foot. He 
warned them above all thmgs to pay attention to the royal standard, 
and to advance equally in a Ime. The standard was a golden eagle at 

• Cvrop. I. vi. p. 169, 170. t Ibid. p. 170. X ibid. 1. yli. p. IT* 
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the end of a pike, mth its wings stretofaed out; and the same was 
eVer after used by the kings of Persia. He n?%de his troops halt 
three times before they arrived at the enemy's army ; and after 
havmg mari^hed about twenty stadia, or two miles and a half, they 
came in view of them. 

When the two armies were within sight of each other, and the 
enemies had observed how much their front exceeded that of Cyrus, 
they made the centre of their army halt, whilst the two wings ad* 
vanced projecting to the right and left, with design to enclose Cy- 
rus's army, and to begin their attack on every side at the same time. 
This movement did not at all alarm Cjnrus, because he expected it. 
Having givincr the word for rallying the troops, Jupiter leader and 
protector^ he left his right wing, promising to rejoin them imme- 
diately and help them to conquer, if it was the will of the gods. 

He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and to encourage 
the soldiers ;* and he, who on aH other occasions was so modest, 
and so far from the least air of ostentation, was now full of a noble 
confidence, and spoke as if he was assured of victory : Follow mcj 
comrades^ says he, the victory U certainly ours : the gods are for us. 
He observed that many of his oflScers, and even Abradates himself, 
were uneasy at the movement, which the two winffs of the Lydian 
army made, in order to attack them on the two flanks : Those troops 
alarm you, says he ; believe me, those are the very troops that will be 
the first routed ; and to you, AbradaUsy I give that as a signal of iiie 
time when you are to fall upon the enemy with your chariots. In fact, 
the event happened just as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had 
given such orders ^ he thought necessary every where, he letumed 
to the right wing of his army. 

When the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops were suffi- 
ciently extended,! Croesus gave the signal to the main body to 
march up directly to the front of the Persian army, whilst the two 
wings, that were wheeling round upon their flanks, advanced on each 
side ; so that Cyrus's army was enclosed on three sides, as if it had 
three great armies to engage with; and, as Xenophon says, looked 
like a small square drawn within a great one. 

In an instant, on the fhrst SigntQ Cyrus gave, his troops faced 
about on every side, keeping a profound silence in expectation of 
the event. The prince now thought it time to sing the hymn of 
battle. The whole army answered to it with loud shouts, and invo- 
cations of the ffod of war. Then Cyrus, at the head of some troops 
of horse, brislay followed by a body of fbot, fell immediately upon 
the enemy's forces that were marching to attack the right of his 
army in flank : and having attacked them in flank, as they intended 
to do him, put them hlto great disorder. The chariots then driving 
furiously upon the Lydians, completed their defeat. 

In the same moment, the troops of the left flank, knowing by the 
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nCHse that Cyras had began the battle on the right, advanced to the 
enemy. And knnediately the squadron of camela was made to ad- 
vance Hkewke, as Cyrus had ordered. The enemy's cavalry did not 
expect ihis ; and their horses at a distance, as socm as ever they 
were sensible of the approach of these animals (for horses cannot 
endure the smell <^ camels,) began to finort and prance, to run foul 
upon, and overturn one another, throwing^ theiF riders, and treading 
them under theu* feet. Whilst they were in this conflision, a smafi 
body of horse, commanded by Artageses, pushed them Very warmly, 
to prevent them from rallying ; and the chariots armed with scythes 
falUng furiously upon them, they were entirely routed with a dread- 
ful slaughter. 

This beinff the signal which Cyrus had given Abradates for at- 
tac^g the front of the enemy'sjirmy, he drove like lightning upon 
them with all his chariots."' Their first nuiks were not able to stand 
so violent a charge, but ffave way, and were dispersed. Haviz^ 
broken and overtnrown them, Abradates came up to the Egyptian 
battalions, which being covered with their bucklers, and marching 
in such close order that the chariots had not room to {Herce amongst 
them, gave him much more trouble, and would not have b^n 
broken, but for the violence of the horses that trod upon them. It 
was a most dreadful spectacle to see the heaps of men and horses, 
overturned chariots, broken anns, and aU the dirofiil effects of the 
sharp Bcjrthes, which cut every thing in pieces that came in their 
way. But Abradates's chariot having the misfortune to be over- 
tunied, he and his men were killed, uter they had signalized their 
valour in an extraordinary manner. The Egyptians then marching 
forwards in close order, and covered with their bucklers, obhged the 
Persian infantry to give way, and drove them beyond their fourth 
Ime, as far as to their machines. There the Egyptians met a fresh 
storm of arrows and javelins, that were poured upon their heads 
from the moving 4x)werB; and the battalions of the Persian rear- 
guard advancing sword in hand, hindered their archers^and spear- 
men from retreating any farther, and obliged them to return to the 
charge. 

Cyrus in the mean time having put both the horse and foot to 
flight on the left of the Egyptians, did not loose time in pursuing the 
fugitives.! But, pushing on directly to the centre, he had the mor- 
tification to find his Persian troops had been forced to give way; 
and rightly judging, that the only means to prevent the E£m[>tian0 
from gaimng farther ground, would be to attack them belund, he did 
so, and fell upon their rear : the cavaky came up at the same time, 
and the enemy was pushed with great fury. The Egyptians, being 
attacked on all sides, faced about every way, and defended them- 
selves with wonderful bravery. Cyrus himself was in great danger; 
his horse, which a soldier had stabbed in the be%, unking under 
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mmy be ^ in the midst of his enemies. Here was an opportunity, 
says Xenoj^on, of seeing how important it is for a commander to 
have the aflfection of liis soldiers. OflScers and men, equally alarmed 
at the danger in which they saw their leader, ran headlong into tho 
thick forest of pikes, to rescue and save him. He quickly mounted 
another horse, and the battle became more bloody than ever. At 
^ength Cyrus, admiring the valour of the Egyptians, and being con- 
cerned to see such brave men perish, offered them honourable cond> 
tions, if they would surrender, letting them know, at the same time 
that all their allies had abandoned them. The Egyptians accepted 
the conditions ; and, as they prided themselves no less upon their 
fidelity than on their courage, they stipulated, that thej^ should not 
be obliged to carry arms against Croesus, in whose service they had 
been engaged. From thenceforward they served m the Persian 
army with mviolable fideUty. 

Xenophon observes,* that Cyrus gave them the cities of Larissa 
and Cyllene, near Cum®» upon the sea-coast, as also other inland 
places, which were inhabited by their descendants even in his time ; 
and he adds, that these places were called the cities of the Egyp- 
tians. This observation of Xenophon's, as also many others in several 
parts of his Cyropaedia, in order to prove the truth of what he ad- 
vances, show plainly that he meant that work as a true history of 
Cyrus, at least with respect to the main substance of it, and the 

eatest part of the facts and transactions. This judicious reflection 

onsieur Freret makes upon this passage. 

The battle lasted till evening. f CroBsus retreated, as fast as he 
could, with his troops to Sardis. The other nations, in Hke manner, 
that very night directed their course, each to their own country, and 
made as long marches as they possibly could. The conquerors, 
afler they had eaten somethmg, and posted the guards, went 
to rest. 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured exactly to follow the 
Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin translation of which is not 
always faithful. Some military men, to whom I have communi- 
cated this description, find a defect in the manner in which Cyrus 
drew up his fi)rces in order of battle ; as he placed no troops to 
cover his flanks, to sustain his armed chariots, and to oppose the two 
bodies of troops which Croesus had detached to fall upon the flanks 
of Cyrus's army. It is possible such a circumstancemight have es- 
caped Xenophon in describing this battle. 

ItJs allowed, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly owing to his Persian 
cavalry ,J which was a new establishment, and entirely the fruit of 
that prince's care and activity in forming his people, and perfecting 
them in a part of the military art, of which, till his time, they had 
been utterly ignorant. The chariots armed with scythes did good 
service, and the use of them was ever after retained by the Persians 
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The cameb, too, were not unserviceable in this battle, though XeAo^ 
pbon makes no great account of them ; and observes that in his time 
they made no other use of them than for canying the baggage. 

I do not undertake to write a pane^^yric upcm Uyrus, or to magaifV 
his merit. It is sufficient to take notice, that in this affair we see all 
the qualities of a great general shine out in him. Before the battle, 
in admirable sagacity and foresight in discovering and disconcerting 
the enemy's measures ; an infimte exactness in the detail of affairs 
in taking care that his army should be provided with every thing 
ttecessary, and aH his orders punctually executed at the timefixed ; 
a wonderful application to gain the hearts of his soldiers, and to in- 
spire them with confidence and ardour : in the heat of action, what 
a spirit and activity ; what a presence of mind in giving orders as 
occasion requires ; what courage and intrepidity, and at the same 
time what humanity towards the enemy, whose valour he respects, 
and whose blood he is unwilling to shed ! We shall soon see what 
use he made of his victory. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable, and more worthy 
of admiration, than all the rest, is the constant care he took, on aU 
occasions, to pay that homage and worship to the Deity, which he 
thought belonged to him. Doubtless the reader has been surprised 
to see, in the relation I have given of this battle, how many times 
Cyrus, in sight of all his army, makes mention of the gods, offers 
sacrifices and libations to them, addresses himself to them, and im- 
plores their succour and protection. But in this I have added 
nothing to the original text of the historian, who was also a military 
man himself, and who thought it no dishonour to himself or his pro- 
fession to relate these particular circumstances. What a shame 
then, and a reproach wotlld it be to a Christian officer or general, 
if on a day of battle he should blush to appear as religioos imd de- 
vout as a pagan prince ; and if the Iford of hosts, the God of armies 
whom he acknowledges as such, should make a less impression 
upon his mind, than respect (6i the false deities of paganism did 
upon the mind of Cyrus ! 

As for Croesus, he makes no great figure in this action; not one 
word is said of him in the whole engagement. But that profound 
silence which Xenophon observes with regard to him, seems, in my 
opinion, to imply a great deal, and gives us to understand that a man 
may be a powerful prince, or a rich potentate, without bemg a great 
warrior. 

But let us return to the camp of the Persians.* It is easy to 
imagine what must be the affliction and distress of Panthea, when 
the news was brought her of Abradates's death. Having caused his 
body to be brought to her, and leaning her head upon her uiees, quite 
out of her senses, with her eyes steadfastly fixed upon the meiaacholj 
object) she thought of nothing but feeding her gri^and indulging het 
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miferfTi^thei^l^oft]^ dismal and bloodjTBfiectacle. C3nn]8beinff 
told what a condition she was in, ran immediately to her, S3rmpathiz^ 
-with her affliction, and bewailed her unhappy fiite with tears of com- 
passion, doUig all that he possibly could to give her comfort, and 
ordering' extraordinary honours to be shown to the brave deceased 
Abradates. But no sooner was Cvrus retired, than Panthea^ over* 
powered with grief, stabbed herself with a dagger, and fell dead 
upon the body of her husband. They were both buried in one com- 
mon grave upon the very spot, and a monument was erected for 
th^n, which was.standing in the time of Xenoj^on. 

SECTION VI. 

The taking of SwAia and (3€Cnesas. 

The next day in the morning Cyrus marched towards Sardis.* 
If we may believe Herodotus, Croesus did not imagine that Cyrus 
intended to shut him up in the city, and therefore marched out with 
his forces to meet him, asd to give him battle. According to the 
historian, the Lydians were the bravest and most warUke people of 
Asia. Their principal strength consist^ in their cavalry. Cyrus, 
in order to render that the less serviceable to them, made his camels 
advance ftrst, of which animals the horse could endure neither the 
sight nor the smell, and therefore immediately retired on their ap- 
proach. Upon which the riders dismounted, and came to the en- 
^gement on loot, which was very obstinately maintained on both 
sides; but at len^h the Lydians gave way, and were forced to 
retreat into the citv;f which Cyrus quickly besieged, causing his 
engines to be leveUed against the walls, aqiii his siding-ladders to 
be prepared, as if he intended to attack it by storm. But whilst he 
was amusing the besieged with these preparations, the night follow 
ing he made himself master of the citadel, hj a private way that led 
thereto, which he was informed of by a Persian slave, who had been 
a itervant to the ffovemor of that place. At break of day he entered 
the city, where he met with no resistance. His first care was to 
peserve it from being plundered ; for he perceived the Chaldeans 
had quitted their ranks, and already begun to disperse themselves in 
oil quarters. To i^p the riq>acious hands of foreign soldiers, and 
tie them as it were by a single command, in a city so abounding 
with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not to be done but by so singu- 
lar an authority as Cvrus had over his army. He gave all the citi- 
zens to Understand, that their lives should be spared, and neither 
thdr wives nor children touched, provided they brought him all their 
gold and silver. This condition they readily complied with ; and 
CroBsiHi himself whom Cyrus had ordered to be conducted to him, 
set them an example, by delivering up all his riches and treasured t# 
the GCHiqueror. 
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When Cyrus had given all necessary orders concerning the city,* 
i^e had a private conversation with the king, of whom be asked, 
amon^ other things, what be now thought of the oracle of Delphi, 
and of the answers given by the god that presided there, for whom 
It was said, he had always a great regard? Croesus first acknow* 
ed^ed, that he had justly incurred the indignation of that god, for 
navrngr shown a distrust of the truth of bis answers, and for having 
put him to the trial by an absurd and ridiculous question ; and then 
declared, that notwithstanding all this, he still had no reason to com- 
plain of him; so that having consulted him, to know what he should 
do in order to lead a happy life, the oracle had given him an answer, 
which impUed in substance, that he should enjoy a perfect and last- 
ing happiness when he once came to the knowledge of himself. For 
warU ^Ihis knowledge, continued he, and believing myself through 
the excessive praises thai were lavished upon me, to be sometiving very 
different from whai I am, I accepted the title of generalissimo <f the 
whole army, and unadvisedly engaged in a war against a prince in- 
finitely my superior in all respects. But now that I am instructed 
by my defeat, and begin t&know myself, I believe I am going to begin 
to be happy ; and ^ you prone favourable ta me (for my fate is in 
your h%nds,'jlshall certainltf be sa, Cjtme, touched with compassion 
at the misfortune of the kmg, who was fallen in a moment from so 
great an elevation, and admiring his equanimity under such a reverse 
of fortune, treated him with a great deal of clemency and kindness, 
suffering him to enjo^r both the title and authority of king, under the 
restriction of not having the power to make war ; that is to say, ho 
discharged him (as Croesus acknowledged himself) from all the bii]> 
densome part of regal power, and truly enabled him to lead a happv 
life, exempt from all car^ and disquiet. From thenceforward he took 
him with him in all his expeditions, either out of esteem for him, or 
to l^ve the benefit of his counsel, or out of poUcy, and to be the 
more secure of his person. 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this stoiy with the 
addition of some very remarkable circumstances, which I think it in- 
cumbent on me to mention, notwithstanding they seem to be much 
more wonderful than true. 

I have ahread^ observed,! that the only son Croesus had living 
was dumb. This young prince, seeing a soldier, when the city was 
taken, ready to give the king, whom he did not know, a stroke upon 
the head with his scimitar, made such a violent effi>rt and struggle, 
out of fear and tenderness for the life of his father; that he broke 
the string of his tongue, and cried out, Soldier, spare the life ^ 
Croesus. 

Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by the conqueror to be 
burnt alive.^ Accordingly, the funeral pile was jM^pared, and that 
unhappy prince, being laid thereon, and just upon the point of 
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dz^cution, recollecting the conversation he had fbrmerly had with 
Solon,* was^wofully convinced of the truth of that philosopher's ad- 
monition, and in remembrance thereof, cried iiloud three times, iSbi!jn/ 
Solon ! Solon ! Cyrus, who, with the chief officer* of his court, wa0 
present at this spectacle, was curious to know why Crcesus pro- 
nounced that celebrated philosopher's name with so much vehe- 
mence in this extremity. Being told the reason, and reflecting upon 
the uncertain state of all sublunary things, he was touched with 
commiseration at the prince's misfbrtune, caused him to be taken 
from the pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, with 
honour and respect. Thus had Solon the glory,t with one single 
word, to save the life of one king, and give a wholesome lesson of 
instruction to another. 

Two answers in particular, given hy the Delphic oracle, had in- 
duced Croesus to engage in the war wmch proved so fatal to him 
The one was, that 1^ was to believe himself in danger when the 
Modes should have a mule to reign over them : the other, that when 
he should pass the river Halys, to make war against the Modes, he 
would destroy a mighty empire. From the first of these oracular 
answers he concluded, considering the Impossibility of the thing 
spoken of, that he had nothing to fear ; tind from the second he con- 
ceived hopes of subverting the empire of th« Modes. When he found 
how thinffs had happened quite contrary to his expectations, with 
Cjrrus's feave he despatched messengers to Delphi, with orders to 
make a present to the god, in his name, of a golden chain, and at 
the same time to reproach him for having so basely deceived him by 
bis oracles, notwithstanding the numberiess presents and offerings he 
had made him. The god was at no great pains to justify his answers 
The mule which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who derived his ex- 
traction from two different nations, being a Persian by the father's 
fside, and a Mode by the mother's ; and as to the great empire which 
Cnesus was to overthrow, the oracle did not mean that of the 
Modes, but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful qracles, that the father of hes, 
the devil, who was the author of them, imposed upon mankind, in 
those times of ignorance and darkness, always giving his answers to 
those that consulted him, in such ambiguous and doubtful terms, 
that, let the event be what it would, they contained a relative 
meaning. 

When the people of Ionia and JBolia were apprised of Cjhiis'b 
having subdued the Lydians,| they sent ambassadors to him at Sar- 
dis, to desir6 he would receive them as his subjects upon the same 
conditions he had granted the Lydians. Cyrus, who before his 
victory had solicited them in vain to embrace his party, and was 
then in a condition to compel them to it by force, answered tnem 

* This conversation if already i^lated. 
flavtkimf. Blot. X Herod. Lie. Ul. 153« 153. 
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only by a fable of a fisherman, who having played upon his pipe, in 
order to make the fish come to him, in vain, found there was no way 
to catch them but by throwing liis net into the water Failing in 
their hopes of succeeding this way, they appUed to the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and demanded their succour. The Lacedaemonians thereupon 
sent deputies to Cyrus, to let him ktioW that they would not suffer 
him to undertake any thing against the Greeks. Cyrus only laughed 
at such a message, and Warned them in his turn to take care, and 
put themselves in a condition to defend their own territories. 

The nations of the vsiea had nothbig to apprehend from Cyrus, 
because he had not yet subdued the Phosniciang, and the Persians 
had no shipping. 

ARTICLE IL 

The history of the besiegfaig and taking of Babykm by Cyrus. 

Cyrus stayed in Asia Minor,'*' till he had entirely reduced all the 
nations that inhabited it into subjection, irom the iEgean sea to the 
river Euphrates. From thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, 
which he also subjected. After which he entered into Assjrria, and 
advanced towards Babylon, the only city of the eaeft that stood 
out against him. 

The siege of this important place was no easy enterprise. The 
walls of it were of a prodigious height, and appeared to be inacces- 
sible, without mentioning' the immense number of people within 
them for their defence. Besides, the city was stored with all sorts 
of provisions for twenty years. However, these difficulties did not 
discourage Cyrus from pursuing' his design : but, d^pairing to Uike 
the place by storm or assault, he made them beheve his design was 
to reduce it by famine. To which end he caused a line of circum- 
vallatioc to be drawn quite round the city, with a large and deep 
ditch; and, that his trooj^ might not be over-&tigued, he divided 
his army into twelve bodies, and assigned each of them its month 
for guarding the trenches. The besieged, thinking themselves out 
of fOl danger, by reason of their ramparts and magazines, insulted 
Cyrus from the top of their walls, and laughed at all his attempts, 
and all the trouble he gave himself, as so much unprofitable labour. 

SECTION L 

PrecUctioiw of the principal circumstances relating to the siege and tiie taking of Baby- 
lon, as they are set down in diiQferent places of tlie Holy Scriptures. 

As the^ taking of Babylon is one of the greatest events m ancient 
liistory, and as the principal cu-cumstances with which it was at- 
tended were foretold in the Holy Scriptures many year& before it 
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Mppeiied, I think it pot improper, before I ^ve an ftccount of what 
the profane writers say of it, briefly to put together what we find 
upon the same head in the sacred pa^es, that the reader may be the 
more capable of comparing the predictions and the accomplishment 
of them together. 

I. The Prediction of the Jewish Captivity at Babylon; Mnd of the 
Time of its Duration. 

God Almighty was pleased not only to cause the captivity, which 
his people were to suffer at Babylon, to be foretold a long time be- 
fore it came to pass, but likewise to set down the exact number of 
years it was to last The term he fixed for it was seventy years, 
afler which he promised he would deliver tfiem, by bringing a re- 
markable and irretrievable destruction upon the city of Babylon, the 
place of their bondage and confinement. And ihese nations shall 
serve the king of Babylon seventy years. Jer. xxv. 11. 

II. The Causes of God's Wrath against Babylon. 

That which kindled the wrath of God against Babylon was, I 
her insupportable pride ; 2. her inhuman cruelty towards the Jews 
and 3. the sacrilegious impiety of her king. 

1. Her pride, She believed herself to be invincible.* She said 
m her heart, I am the queen of nations, and I shall remain so for 
ever. T^ere is no power equal to mine. All other powers are either 
subject or tributary to me, or in alliance with me. I shall never 
know either barrenness or widowhood. Eternity is written in my 
destiny, according to the observation of all those that have consulted 
the stars to know it. 

2. Her cruelty. It is God himself that con^lains of it. I was 
willingfj says he, to punish my people, a* a father chastiseth his 
children. I sent them for a time into banishment at Babylon, with a 
design to recall them, as soon as they were become more thankful and 
morefaittful. But Babylon and her prince have added Urthe pater* 
nal chastisement which 1 inflicted, such cruel and inhuman treatment 
as my clemency abhors. Their design has been to destroy ; mine was 
to save. The banishment they have turned into a severe bondage and 
captivity, and have shown no compassion or regard either to age, in- 
frmity, or virtue. 

5. 7%c sacrilegious impiety of her king. ' To the pride and 
cruelty of his predecessors Belshazzar added an impiety that was 
peculiar to himself. He did not only prefer his false divinities to the 

* Dizisti, In sempiternora ero dominar- Diets in corde tuo, Ego sum, et non eat pre- 
fer me ampUus : non sedebo vidua, et ignorabo sterilitatem. Isa. xlvii. 7, 8. 

t IratuB sum supei populum meum, et dedi eos in manu tu&, Babylon. Non posuistf 
eifl misericordiatn : super seoem aggravaati Jugum tuum valde. Vemet super te malum. 
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true and onTy God, btit fancied that he had yanqiiished his powef 
because he was possessed of the vessels which had belongea to hi» 
worship ; and, as if Jie meant it to affront him, he affected to apply 
those holy vessels to profane uses. This was what completed the 
measure of God's wrath. 

[11. The J>ecree pronounced against Babylon* Prediction of the 
Calamities that were to fall upon her, and of her utter Destruction, 

JUake bright the arrows, gather the shields,* saith the prophet, 
speaking to the Medes and Persians. 7^ Lord hath raised up the 
spirit of the kings of the Medes, fw his device is against Babylon, to 
destroy it, because H is the vengeance of the Lord, Vie vengeance of his 
temple. 

Howl yc,f for the day (f the Lord is at hand, — a day cruel both 
with wrath and fierce anger to lay the land desolate. Behold,^ I will 
punish the king of Babylon and his land, cts I have punished Vie king 
of Assyria.k 

Shout against her round about.^ Recompense her according to 
her work ; according to all that she haih done, do unto her : — and 
spare not her young men; destroy ye utterly all her host. Every one 
that is found shall be thrust through,^ and every one thai is joined to 
them shall fall by the sword. Their children also shall be dashed to 
pieces before their eyes, their houses shall Jc spoiled, and their unves 
ravished. Behold, I will stir up the Medes against them, who shall 
not regard silver; and as for gold, they shall not delight in it. Their 
bows also shall da^h the young men to pieces, and they shall have no 
pity on the fruit of the womb; their eye shall not spare children, O 
daughter of Babylon,** who art to be destroyed, happy shall fie be 
that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us, Happy shall he be that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones. 

And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty qf the ChaU 
dees* excellency, shall be as wlien Ood overthrew Sodom and Oomor^ 
rah.ff It shall never be inhabited ; neither sfuUl it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch terd there; 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there ; but wild becuts of 
the desert shall lie there ; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures, and owls sliall dwell there ; and satyrs shall dance there : 
And the wild beasts qf the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, 
and dragons in their pleasant palaces. I will also make it a posses- 
sion for the bittern, and pools qf water /JJ and I will sweep U with the 
besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts. The Lord of hosts hath 
sworn, saying, Surely as I have thought, so shall it come to pass; and 
as I have proposed, so shall it stand. 

♦ Jer. U. i 1. t laa. xill. 6, 9. t Jer. 1. 18. $ In the destruction of Nineveh 
II Jer. 1. 15. 29, and U. 3. If Isa. lUl. 1*-18. ♦♦ Pa euzvU. 8, 9. tt to» 
ziU. I9-S3. U Isa. xiT S3 24. 
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IV. Cyrus called to destroy Babylon, and to deliver the Jews. 

Cyrus, whom the Divine Providence was to make use of, as an 
Instrument for the executing his designs of goodness and mercy 
towards his people was mentioned in the Scripture by his name, 
above 200 years before he was bom. And, that the world might 
not be surprised at the marvellous rapidity of his con-^-uests, God was 
pleased to declare, in very sublime and remarkable ♦erms, that he 
himself would be his guide ; and that in all his expeditions he would 
lead him by the hand, and would subdue all the princes of the earth 
before him. Thtis saith the Lord to his anointed,'^ to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden to subdue nations before him; and I will 
loose the loins of kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and 
the gates shall not be shut. I will go before thee, and make the 
crooked places straight, I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and 
cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee the treasures of 
darkness and hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest know, 
thcu I the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the Chd of Israel: 
For Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel, mine elect, I have even called 
ttiee by thy name: I have surname thee, thovgh thou hast not 
knoum me. 

V. Ood gives the Signal to the Commanders, and to the Troops, to 
m^rch against Babylon. 

Lift ye up a banner, saith the Lord, upon the kigh mountain,^ that 
it may be seen afar off, and that all they who are to obey me may 
know my orders. Exalt the voice unto them that are able to hear 
you. Shake the hand^ as a signal to hasten the march of those that 
are too far off to distinguish another sort of command. Let the 
officers of the troops go into the gates of the nobles, into the pavilions 
of their kings. Let the people of each nation range tiiemselyes 
around their sovereign, and make haste to oiSer him their service, 
and to go unto his tent, which is already set up. 

/ nave commanded my sanctified ones ;\ I have given my orders to 
those whom I have sanctified for the execution of my designs ; and 
these kings are already marching to obey me, though they know me 
not. It is I that have placed them upon the throne, that have made 
divers nations subject to them, in order to accomplish my designs by 
by their administration. / heme called my mighty ortes for mine 
anger. ^ I have caused the mighty warriors to come up, to be the 
ministers and executioners of my wrath and vengeance. From me 
they derive their courage, their martial abilities, their patience, theii 
wisdom, and the success of their enterprises. If they are invincible, 
it is because they serve me: every thmg gives way, and trembles, 

* Isa. xlv. 1-4. t Ibid. jdii. 9 t Ibid. xiii. 3. % Lat vera. 

in irA med. Heb. in iram mMii. 
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before them, beclose they are the ministers of my wrath and m 
dignatior. They joyfully labour for my glory, they rejoice in m^ 
k&hncis* The honour they have of being under my command, ana 
ofbeing sent to deliver a people that I love, inspires them with ardour 
and cheerfulness : Behold I they triun^h already in a certain as- 
sarance of victory. 

The prophet . witness in spirit of the orders that are just given, 
is astonished aw the swiftness with which they are executed by the 
princes and the people. I hear already, he cries out, The noise of a 
multihtde in the mountains^ like a» of a great people : a tumultuous 
noise of the kingdoms of nations gathered together.* The Lord of 
hosts mustereth the host of the battle .-f They come from afar country^ 
from the end of heaven^ wliere the. voice of God, their master and 
sovereign, has reached their ears. 

But it is not with the sight of a formidable army, nor of the kings 
of the earth, that I am now struck^ it is God himself that I behold; 
all the rest are but his retinue, and the ministers of his justice. £t 
is even the fjord and the weapons of his indignation^ to destroy the 
whole land. 

A grievous vision is declared unto me :\ The impiojis Belshazzar,{ 
king of Babylon, continues to act impiously; the treacherous deakr 
dealeth treacherously^ and the spoiler spoiletfu To put an end to theee 
excesses, ^o up, thou prince of Persia; go up, O Elam: And thou 
prince of the Modes, besiege thou Babylon: Besiege^ O JHedia; all 
the sighing, which she was the cause of hojve I made to cease. That 
wicked city is taken and pillaged ; her power is at an end^ and my 
people is delivered. 

VI. Circumstances relating to the siege and the taking ofBahylony 
minutely detailed. 

There is nothing, methinks, better calculated to raise in us a pro 
found reverence for reliffion, and to give us a great idea of the Deity, 
than to observe with ym^t exactness he reveals to his prophets the 
principal circumstances of the besieging and taking of Babylon, not 
only many years, but several ages, before it happened. 

1. We have already seen that the army by which Babylon will 
be taken, is to consist of Medes and Persians, an«l to be commanded 
by Cyrus. 

2. The city shall be attacked after a very extraordinary manner, in 
a way which she did not at all expect : Therefore shall evil come upon 
thee: thou shalt not know from whence iiriseth.}li She shall be all on 
a sudden and in an instant overwhelmed with calamities, which she 
was not able to foresee : Desolation shall coit»e upon thee suddenly^ 
wluch thou shalt not know.^ In a word she shall be taken, as it were 

•"aa.xia.l tlhi<lver.5. t Uk z^- 8- $ Tbia li tbe aeiiM 

of the Hebrew wwdi. l\ Imu iIvU. U V Ibid. 
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m a net, before she perceiveth that any snares bare been hud for 
her : / have laid a snare /or thee^ and thou art also taken^ O Babylon^ 
and thou wast not aware.* 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was sufficient to ren- 
der her impregnable, and triumphed in her being so advantageously 
situated and defended by so deep a river : O thou that dwellest upon 
many wcUers.-j it is God himself who points out Babylon under 
that description. And yet that very river Euphrates shall be the 
cause of her ruin. Cyrus, by a stratageui (of which there had never 
been any example before, nor has there been any thing like it since) 
shall turn the course of that river, shall lay its channel dry, and by 
that means open himself a passage into the city: I will dry up her 
sea, and make her springs dry,X A drought is upon her waters, and 
they shall be dried up. Cyrus shall take possession of the quays of 
the river; and the waters which rendered Babylon inaccessible, 
shall be dried up, as if they had been consumed by fire : The pcu- 
sages are stopped, and the reeds they have burnt with fir e.^ 

4. She shall be taken in the night-time, upon a day of feastjig 
and rejoicing, even whilst her inhabitants are at tabic and think 
upon nothing but eating and drinking: In their heat 1 will make 
their feasts^, and IwUl nuike them drunken, thai they nuiy rejoice, and 
sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, saith the Xorc/. || It is remarka- 
ble, that it is God who does all this, who lays a snare for Babylon : 
ITbiw laid A mare/or thee;% who drieth up the waters of the river; 
/ will dry up her sea ; and who brings that drunkenness and drow- 
smess upon her princes: Ivrill make drunk her princes.** 

5. The kin^ E^all be seized in an instant with an incredible terror 
and perturbation of mind : Jlfy loins are filled with pain : pangs have 
taken hold upon me a« the pangs ^a woman thai travaileth : I was 
bowed down ai the hearing of it: twos dismayed at the seeing of it; 
my heart panted, fearfulness affrighted me : Tlie night of my plea* 
sure hath he ttfrned into fear unto me.jj This is the condition Bel- 
shazzar was in, when in the middle of the entertainment he saw a 
hand come out of the wallj which wrote such characters upon it as 
none of his diviners could either explain or read ; but more especially 
when Daniel declared to hfm, that those characters imported the 
sentence of his death. TVien^l says the Scripture, the king's coun- 
tenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints 
of his loins were loosed, and his^knees smote one against another. 
The terror, astonishment, fainting) and trembling of Belshazzar, 
are here described and expressed m the same manner by the pro- 
phet who was an eye-witness of them, as they were by the prophet 
who foretold them 200 years before. 

But Isaiah must have had an extraordinary measure of divine 
illumination^ to be able to add, immediately after the description of 

« Jer. 1.34. t Id. U. 13. 1 Id. 1. 9a and U. 36. « Id. U. 32. If Id. li 39. 
fld.l.»4. ♦♦M.U.57. It laa. xxi. 3, 4. nD«n.v«^ 
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Belshazzar's coosteniation, the following words: Prepare Ihe table f 
watch in the watch tower, eat, drink. The prophet foresees, that Bel- 
shazzar, though dismayed and confounded at first, shall recover his 
courage and ^irits, through the exhortations of his courtiers; but 
more particularly through the persuasion of the queen, his mother, 
who represented to hin^ the unreasonableness of being aiSected with 
such unmanly feus, and unnecessary alarms ; Let not thy thoughts 
trouble thee,^ nor let thy countenance be changed. They will exhort him 
therefore to make hiioBelf easy, to satisfy himself with giving proper 
orders, and with the assurance of being advertised of every thmg 
by the viffUance of the sentinels ; to order the rest of the supper to 
be served, as if nothing had happened; and to recall that gaiety and 
joy, which his ex^cessive fears had banished from the table : Prepare 
the table, waich in the watch-tower ; eai, drink, 

6. But at the same time that men are giving their orders, God on 
his part is Ukewise giving his ; Arise ye princes, \ and anoint the 
shield. It is (rod himself that command the princes to advance, to 
take their arms, and to enter boldly into a city drowned in wine, 
or buried in sleep. 

7. Isaiah acquaints us with two material and important circum« 
stances concerning the taking of Babylon. The first is, that the 
troops with which it is filled, i£all not keep their CTound, or stand 
firm any where, neither at the palace nor the citadel, nor any other 
public place whatsoever; that they shall desert and leave one 
another, without thinking of any thing but making their escape ; 
that in- running away they shall disperse themselves, and take differ- 
ent roads, just as a flock of deer, or of sheep, is di^ersed and scat- 
tered, when they are affrighted : And it shall becua chased roe,\ and 
as a sheep that no man taketh up. The seconlt circumstance is, that 
tho greatest part of those troops, though they were in the Babylo- 
nian service and pay, were not Babylomans ; and that they shall re- 
turn into the provinces from whence they came, without being 
pursued by the conquerors; because the divine vengeance was 
chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon : They shcUl it&n every 
man to his own people,\\ and flee every one into his own land, 

8. Lastly, not to mention the dreadful slaughter which is to be 
made of the inhabitants of Babylon, where no mercy will be shown 
either to old men, women, or children, or even to the child that is 
still within its mother's womb, as i|p been already noticed : the last 
circumstance, I say, which the prophet foretells, is the death of the 
king himself, whose body is to have no burial, and the entire ex- 
tinction of the royal family; both which calamities are described in 
the Scripture, in a maimer equally terrible and instructive to all 
princes. But thou art cast out of thy grave,^ like an abominable 
branch. Thou shall not be joined with them (thy ancestors) in burial^ 

« ba. xxi. 5. t I>an. ▼• 10. t Im- ni- 5. $ Im. liiL 14. || Ibid 

T Isa. xiT. 19, 90. 
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hecOMe thou hcut deitr<yyed iky land^ and slain thy people. That 
king is justly forgotten, who has never remembered, that he ought 
to be the protector and father of his people. He that has HVed only 
to ruin and destroy his country, is unworthy the conunop privilege 
of burial. As he has been an enemy to mankind, he ought to have 
no place amongst them. He was like unto the wild beasts of the 
field, and like them he shall be buried ; and since he had no senti- 
ments of humanity himself, he deserves to meet with no humanity 
from others. This is the sentence which God himself pronounceth 
against Belshazzar : and the malediction extends itself to his chil- 
dren, who were looked upon as his associates in the throne, and aa 
the source of a long posterity and succession of kings, and were en- 
tertained with nothing by the flattering courtiers, but the pleasing 
prospects and ideas oftheir future grandeur. Prepare slaughter/or 
his children,* Jbr the iniquity of Oieir fathers ; thai they do not rise 
nor possess the land. For I will rise up against them saith the Lord 
of hosts, and cut off from Babylon the name and remnant^ and son 
and nephew, saxth the Lord. 

SECTION n. 

A deseiiption of tbe Ukiof of Babylon. 

After havmg seSn the predictions of every thing that was to hap- 
pen to the impious Babylon, it is now time to come to the accom- 
plishment of those prophecies ; and to resume our narrative of the 
taking of that city. 

As soon as Cvrus saw that the ditch, which they had long worked 
upon, was finished, he began to ihink seriously uptm the execution 
of his vast design, which as yet he had communicated to nobody. 
Providence soon furnished him with as fit an opportunity for this 
purpose as he couM desire. He was informed tli&t in the city a 
great festival was to be celebrated ; and that the Babylonians, on 
occasion of that solemnity, were accustomed to pass the whole night 
in drinking and debauchery. 

Belshazzar himself was more concerned in this public rejoicing 
thafi any other,f and gave a magnificent entertainment to the chief 
officers of the kingdom, and the ladies of the court. When flushed 
with wine, he ordered the gold and silver vessels, which had been 
taken from the temple of Jerusalem, to be brought out ; and as an 
msult upon the God of Israel, he, his whole court, and all his con- 
cubines, drank out of those sacred vessels. God, who was provoked 
at such insolence and impiety, at the same instant made him sensible 
who it was that he affronted, by a sudden apparition of a hand» 
writing certain characters upon the wall. The king, terribly surprised, 
and frighted at this vision, inunediately sent for aB his wise men, 
his divmers, and astrologers, that they might read the writing to 

* Isa. xiv. SI, ^ T Duv ▼. 1-39. 
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him, and explain the meaning of it. But they all came in va^, not 
one of them heia^ ahle to expound the matter, or even to read the 
characters.^ It is probably in relation to this occurrence, that 
Isaiah, afler having foretold to Babylon that she shall be overwhelmed 
with calamities which she did not expect, adds, Stand now v)iih thine 
enchantmenlt, and %oWt the multitude of thy sorceries. Let now the 
astrologers^ the stat gazers , the monthly prognosticators, stand up, and 
save thee from these things that shall come upon thee. Is. xlvii. 12, 
1 3. The queen-mother, (Nitocris, a princess of great merit,) coming 
upon the noise of tliis great prodigy into the banqueting-roora, en- 
deavoured to compoi$e the mind of the king, her son, advising him to 
send for Daniel, with whose abilities in such matters she was well 
acquainted, and whom she had always employed in the government 
of the state. 

Daniel was therefore immediately sent for, and spoke to the king 
with a freedom and liberty becoming a prophet. He put him in 
mind of the dreadful manner in which God had punished the pride 
of his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, and the flagrant abuse he made 
of his power ,j when he acknowledged no law but his own will, and 
thouaht himself cm,iK)wered to exalt and to abase,to inflict destruction 
and death wheresoever he would, only because such was hb will and 
pleasure. And thou his son, says he to the king, ha^t not humbled 
thine heart, though thou knowest all this, but hast lifted up thyself 
against the Lord of heaven; and they have brought the vessels of his 
house before thee, and thou and thy lords, thy wives and thy concu- 
bines, have drunk wine tn them : and thou hast praised the gods of 
silver and gold of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor 
hear, nor know and the Ood, in whose hand thy breath is, and whose 
are all thy ways hast thou not glorified. Then was the part of the 
hand sent from hir(h, and this writing was written. And this is the 
writing that was writt€n,\ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.} This is the 
interpretation of the thing: Mene, God hath numbered thy kingdom 
and finished it , Tekel, thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting ; Peres, thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians. This interpretation, one would think, should 
have aggravated the consternation of the company ; but they found 
means to dispel their fears, probably upon a persuasion, that the 
calamity was not denounced as present or immediate, and that time 
might furnish them with expedients to avert it. This however is 
certain, that fcr fear of disturbing the general joy of the present 
festival, they put off the discussion of serious matters to finother 
time, and sat down again to their banquet, and continued their re- 
vellings to a very late hour. 

• The reftson why they couJd not read thia sentence wag, that It wae written In He- 
brew letters, which are n\m called the Samaritan characters, ar4 which the Babylo- 
nians did not understand. 

t Whom he woold he dew, and whom he would he kept alive, and whom he would 
■e set up, and whom he would he put down. Dan. v. Id. 

t These three words signify, munber, vnght dmsitn. % Or Pkrm. 
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Cv ms,* in the mean time, weB infonned of the coi^lMkm that was 
enet.'Jly occasioned by this festival, both in the palace and the city 
lad posted a part of his troops on that side where the river entered 
into the city, and another part on that side where it went out; and 
had commanded them to enter the city that venr night, b)r marching 
alon^ the channel of the river, as soon as ever they found itfordable. 
Having given all necessary orders, and exhorted his officers to follow 
him, by representing to tliem that he marched under the guidance 
of the gods ; in the evening he made them open the great recep- 
tacles, or ditches, on both sides of the city, above and below, that 
the water of the river might run into them. By this means the 
Euphrates was quickly emptied, and its channel became dry. Then 
the two forementioned bodies of troops, according to their orders, 
went into the channel, the one commanded by Gobryas, and the 
other by Gadatas, and advanced without meeting any obstacle. 
The iuvisible guide, who had promised to open all the gates to 
Cyrus, made the general negliffence and disorder of that riotous 
nip^ht subservient to his design, by leaving open the gates of brass, 
which were made to shut up the descents irom the quays to the river, 
and which alone, if they . had not been left open, were sufficient to 
have defeated the whole enterprise. Thus did these two bodies of 
troops penetrate into the very heart of the city without any op- 
position, and meeting together at the royal palace, according to their 
agreement, surprised the ^ards, and cut them to pieces. Some of 
the company that were within the palace opening the doors to know 
what noise it was they heard without, the soldiers rushed in, and 
quickly made themselves masters of it ; and meeting the king, who 
came up to them sword in hand, at the head of those that were m the 
way to succour him, they killed him, and put all those that attended 
him' to the sword. The first thmg the conquerors did afterwards, 
was to thank the gods for having at least punished that impious king. 
These words are Xenophon's, and are very worthy of attention, as 
they so perfectly agree with what the Scriptures have recorded of 
the impious Belshazzar. 

A. M. 3406. The taking of Babylon put an end to the Babylonna 

Ant. J. c. 538. empire, after a duration of 210 years from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Nabonassar. Thus was the power of that proud 
v-ity abolished just fifty years after she had destroyed the city of Je- 
r»-salem and her temple. And herein were accomplished those pre- 
dictions, wliich the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had de- 
nounced against her, and of which we have already given a particular 
account. There is stOl one more, the most important and the most 
incredible of them all, and yet the Scripture has set it down in the 
strongest terms, and marked it out with the greatest exactness; a 
prediction Kterally fulfilled in all its points; the proof of which stiL 
actually subasts, is the most easy to be verified, and indeed c ' 

• Cyrop. L yH p. 189—192. 
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% natof e not to be contested. What I mean is the predictior ^ so 
total and absolute a ruin of Babylon, that not the least remains or 
littces should be left of it. I think it may not be improper to give 
%n account of the perfect accomplishment of this famous prophecy, 
before we proceed to speak of what followed the taking of Babylon. 

SECTION III. 

The completion of the prophecy which foretold the total ruin and destruction of 
Babylon. 

This prediction we find recorded in several of the prophets, but 
particularly in Isaiah, in the thirteenth chapter, from the 19th to the 
22d verses, and in the 23d and 24th verses of the fourteenth chapter. 
I have already inserted it at large, page 132, &c. It is there declared, 
that Babylon shall be utterly destroyed, as the criminal cities of 
Sodom and Cromorrah formerly were ; that she shall be no more in- 
habited ; that she shall never be rebuilt ; that the Arabs shall not so 
much as set up their tents there; that the shepherd shall not come 
thither even to rest his flock ; that it shall become a dwelling place 
for the wild beasts, and a retreat for the birds of night; that the 
place where it stood shall be covered over with a marsh, so that no 
trace shall be le*\, to show where Babylon had been. It is God 
himself who pronounced this sentence, and it is for the sen^ice of 
rehgion to show how exactly every article of it has been successivrfy 
accomplished. 

I. In the first place, Babylon ceased to be a royal city, the kings 
of Persia choosing to reside elsewhere. They delighted more m 
Susa, Ecbatana, PersepoKs, or any other place ; and did themselves 
destroy a good part of Babylon. 

A. M. 3880. II' We are infcymed by Strabo and Pliny, that the* 

Ant. J. c. 124. Macedonians, who succeeded the Persians, did not 
only neglect it, and forbear to embellish or even repair it, but that 
moreover they built Seleucia in the neighbourhood,* on purpose 
to draw away its inhabitants, and cause it to be deserted. Nothing 
can better explain what the prophet had foretold ; It shall not be in- 
habited^ Its own masters endeavour to make it desolate. 

III. The new kings of Persia, who aflerwards became masters 
of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, by building Ctesiphon,t which 
carried away all the remainder of the inhabitants; so that from th 3 
tune^he curse was pronounced against that city, it seems as if those 
very persons that ought to have protected her, were become her 
enemies ; and had all thought it their duty to reduce Iier to a state of 

* Partem urbis Perse diruenmt, partem tempus consumpsitet Macedonum negHgentta- 
mazimd postquam Seleucus Nicator Seluciam ad Tlgrim condidit, stadiia rantdm trecen- 
tis A Babylone diasltam. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 738. 

In solitudinem rediit exbausta vicinltate Seluciae, ob id conditse d Nicatore bitra non- 
agesimum (or qnadragesimum) lapidem. Plin. 1. vi c 26. 

t Pro U1& ^filuctam^t C'tesiphontem urbes Persarum inclFtai fecerunt. S, Hitmu 
Ui^ap. zUL /«a 
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solitude, though hy inchrect means, and without omng any violence ; 
that it might more manifestly appear to be the hand of God, rather 
than the hand of man, which brought about her destruction. 

IV. She was bo totally forsaken, that nothmg of her was left re- 
maining but the walls. And to this condition she was reduced at 
X D 96 ^^^ ^^™^ when Pausanias wrote his remarks upon 

Greece.* Jlla autem Babylon omnium qucu unquam $ol 
cLspexit urbiwn maximck^jam premier muros nihil habet reliquu Paur. 
in Arcad. pag. 609. 

V. The kings of Persia finding their place deserted, made a park 
of it, in which they kept wild beasts for hunting. Thus did it be- 
come, as the prophet had foretold, a dwelling-place for ravenous 
beasts, that are enemies to man ; or for timorous animals, that flee 
before him. Instead of citizens, she was now inhabited by wild 
boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild asses. Babylon was now the 
retreat of fierce, savage, deadly creatures, that hate the light, and 
delight in darkness. Wild beaets of the desert shall lie tfiere^ and 
dragons shall dwell in their pleasant palaces.^ 

A D 4oa ' ^®^^"^® ^^ transmitted to us the following valu- 

able remark which he had from a Persian monk, that 
he had himself seen what he related to him. Didicimus a quodam 
Jratre ElamUd, qui de illis finibus egrediens, nunc Hierosolymis vi- 
tam exigit monachorum, venationes regias esse in Babylone^ et omnis 
generis bestias murorum ^us aanbilu taritum contineri. In cap. Isa. 
xiii. 22. 

VI. But it was still too much that the walls of Babylon were stand^ 
ing. At length they fell down in several places, and were never 
repaired. Various accidents destroyed the remainder. The ani- 
mals which were to be subservient to the pleasure of the Persian 
kings, abandoned the place ; serpents and scorpions remained, so 
that it became a dreadful place for persons that should have the cu- 
riosity to visit, or search after, its antiquities. The Euphrates, that 
used to run through the city, having no longer a free channel, took 
its course another way ; so that in Theodoret's time there was no- 
thing more than a very stream of water leftj which ran across the 
ruins, and, not meeting with a slope or free passage, necessarily 
degenerated into a marsh. 

In the time of Alexander the Great,! the river had quitted its or- 
dinary channel, by reason of the outlets and canals which Cyrus had 
made, and of which we have already given an account; the outlets 
being badly stopped up, had occasioned a great inundation in the 
country. Alexander, designing to &k the seat of his empire at 
Babylon, projected the bringing back of the Euphrates mto its 
natural and iormer channel, and had actually set his men to work. 

♦ He wrote in tiie reign ol Antoninus, micceMor to Adrian. t !«•• xill. 21, 92. 

t Buphratea quondam urbem ipsara mediam dividebat; nunc autem fluviua conveP' 
fus Mt in aliam viam, et per rudera minimus aquarum meatus fLviXL Theodor* in cap. L 
UrewL vet. 38, 39. $ Arrian. de Ezped. Alei. % viiL 
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fiut the Almighty, who watched over the fulfilling of his propliecj, 
and who had declared, he would destroy even to the very remains 
and footsteps of Babylon [/ will cut off from Babylon the name and 
remncMt,*] defeated this enterprise by the death of Alexander, which 
happened soon after. It is easy to comprehend how, after this, Ba- 
bylon being neglected to such a degree as we have seen, its river 
was converted into an inaccessible pool, which covered the very 
place where that impious city had stood, as Isaiah had foretold : / 
will make it pools of water, j[ And this was necessary, lest the 
place where Babylon had stood should be ^covered hereafter by 
the course of the Euphrates; 

VII. By means of all these changes Babylon became an utter 
desert, and all the country round fell into the same state of desola- 
tion and horror ; so that the most able geographers at this day can- 
not determine the place where it stood.J In this manner God's pre- 
diction was literally fulfilled : / will cut off from Babylon the name — 
f will make it a possestionfor the bittern, and pools of wafer ; and I 
will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lor a of hosts,\ 
I myself, saith the Lord, will examine with a jealous eye, to see if 
there be any remains of that city, which was an enemy to my name, 
and to Jerusalem. I will thoroughly sweep the place where it stood, 
and will clear it so effectually, by defiicing every trace of the city, 
that no person shall be able to preserve the memory of the place chosen 
by Nimrod, and which I, the Lord, have abolished. / will sweq> it 
with the besom of destruction saith the Lord of hosts, 

VIII. God was not satisfied with causing all these alterations to 
be foretold, but to give the greater assurance of their certainty, 
thought fit to seal the i " " * i. The Lord 
of hosts hath sworn, say ht, so shall it 
come to pass; and as Ih \\ But if we 
would take this dreadfu must not con- 
fine it either to BabyloE e princes that 
reigned therein. The i le worliil: it is 
the general anathema pi j it is the ter- 
rible decree, by which tl ^ .Tusalem shadl 
be separated for ever, and an eternal divorce be put between the 
saints and the reprobate. The Scriptures that have foretold it, shall 
subsist till the day of its execution. The sentence is written there- 
in, and deposited as it were, in the public archives of religion. The 
Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying. As I have thought, so shall it come 
to pass; and as I havepurposed, so shall it stand. 

What I have said ofthis prophecy concerning Babylon is almost 
all entirely taken out of an excellent treatise upon Isaiah, which is 
still in manuscript. 

• Isa. xlv. 22. t lb. xlv. 23. 

I Nunc omnino destructa, ita ut vix ejus superdnt rudera. Baudraiti 

iba-llT. 22,23. ||^.xlv.?4. 
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SECTION IV. 

What followed upon the taking of Babylon. 

Cyrus,* having entered the city in the manner we have described, 
put all to the sword that were found in the streets : he then com- 
manded the citizens to bring him all their arms, and afterwards to 
shut themselves up in their houses. The next morning, by break of 
day, the garrison which kept the citadel being apprised that the city 
was taken, and thei? king killed, surrendered themselves to Cyrus. 
Thus did this prince, almost without striking a blow, and without 
any resistance, fu.d himself in peaceable possession of the strongest 
place in the world. 

The first thing he did was, to thank theffods for the success they 
had given him. And then, having assembled his principal officers, 
he publicly applauded their courage and prudence, their zeal and 
attachment to his person, and distributed rewards to his whole army.f 
After which he represented to them, that the only means of preserv 
ing what tliey haa acquired was to persevere in their ancient vir- 
tue; thai the proper end of victory was nqt to give themselves up to 
idleness and pleasure ; that, after having conquered their enemies by 
force of arms, it would be shameful to suffer themselves to be over 
come by the allurements of pleasure ; that, in order to maintain their 
ancient glory, it behoved them to keep up amongst the Persians at 
Babylon the same discipline they had observed in their own country 
and for that purpose, to take a particular care to give their children 
a good education. This (says he) will necessarily engage us daily 
to make further advances m virtue, as it will oblige us to be diligent 
and car " " " " " : noi will it be easy for 

them to ther hear nor see any 

thing ai virtue, and shall be con- 

tinually e exercises. 

Cyru; ffices of his government 

to differ ds talents and quahfica- 

tions 4 ^ .^^ general officers, go- 

vernors of provinces, ministers and ambassadors, he reserved to 
himself looking upon that as the proper duty and employment of a 
king, upon which depended his glory, the success of his affairs, and 
the happiness and tran^^uillity of his kingdom. His great talent was 
to study the particular character of men, in order to place every one 
in his proper sphere, to give them authority in proportion to their 
merit, to make their private advancement concur with the public 
good, and to make the whole machine of the state move in so regu- 
lar a manner, that every part should have a dependance upon, and 
mutually coLtribute to support each other; and that the strength of 
one should not exert itself but for the benefit and advantage of the 

• Cyrop- 1 vli- P- i^ t Cyrop. 1. rU p. 197, 90t. } ibU. 9Q3. 
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vast Each person bad his district, and his particular spnere of 
business, of which he gave an account to another above him, and he 
again to a third, and so on, tiU, b^ rbese different degrees, and 
regular subordination, the cognizance of affairs came to the king 
himself, who did not remain idle in the midst of all this motion, but 
was, as it were, the soul to the body of the state, which, by this 
means, he governed with as much ease as a father governs his 
private fanmy. 

When he afterwards sent governors, cafled aatrapce^ into the 
provinces under his subjection, he would not suffer the particular 
governors of places, nor the comrhanding officers of the troops 
maintained for the security of the country, to be dependant upon 
those provincial governors, or to be subject to any one but himself; 
in order that, if any of these *a/rapcc,^late with his power or richeis, 
made an Ul use of his authority, there might be found witnesses and 
censors of his mal-administration within ms own government. For 
there was nothing he so carefully avoided, as the trusting of any one 
man with absolute power, well knowing that a prince will quickly 
have reason to repent his having exalted one person so high, if all 
others are thereby abused and kept under. 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with respect to his 
military affairs, his treasury, and civil government. In all the 
provinces he had persons of approved integrity,! who gave him an 
account of every thing that passed. He made it his principal care 
to honour and reward all those that distinguished themselves by 
their merit, or were eminent in any respect whatever. He infinitely 
preferred clemency to martial courage, because the latter is often the 
cause of ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the former is 
always beneficent and useful. He was sensible that good laws con- 
tribute very much to the forming and preserving of good manners ;| 
but, in his opinion, the prince, by his example, was to be a living law 
to his people. Nor did he think a man worthy to reign over others,} 
unless he was more wise and virtuous than those he governed : he 
was also persuaded,]] that the surest means for a prince to gain the 
respect of his courtiers, and of such as approached his person, was 
to have so much regard for them, as never to do or to say any thing 
before thepn, contrary to the rules of decency and good manners. 

Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal ;^ nor did he 
think there was any thing great or valuable in riches, but the 
pleasure of distributing them to others. I fi^ve prodigious riches** 
says he to his courtiers, / otrn, and I am glad the world knows it; 
but you may assure yourselves^ they are as much yours as mine. For 
to what end shxmld I heap up wealth ? For my oton ti*c, and to con- 
sume it myself? Thai wouldbe impossible^ even if I desired it, JVb: 
the chief end I aim cUis to hone it in my power to reward those who 

iSS'^^^fc^^* ^™*^P-*^ tlbkUaOi. $Ibid,905. pi>id.2W. 
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serve the pubHcfaithfuUy, and to artccour and relieve those that ioUl 
acquaint me with their wants and' necessities. 

Croesus one day represented to him,* that by continud largesses 
he would at last make himself poor, whereas he might have amassed 
infinite treasures, and have been the richest prbce in the world. 
And to whai sum^ replied Cyrus, do you think those treasures might 
have amounted ? Croesus named a certain sum, which was immensely 

great. Cyrus thereupon ordered a short note to be written to the 
)rds of his court, in which it was signified to them that he had oc- 
casion for money. Immediately a much larger sum was brought to 
him than Croesus had mentioned. Look here^ says Cyrus to him, 
here are my treasures; the chests I keep my riches in, are the hearts 
and ejection of my subjects. 

But much as he esteemed liberality, he laid a still greater stress 
upon kindness and condescension, afifabiJity, and humanity, which 
are qualities still more engaging, and more apt to acquire the affec- 
tion of a people, which is properly to reign. For a prince to be 
more generous than others in giving, when he is infinitely more rich 
than they, has nothing in it so surprisinff or extraordinary, as to de- 
scend in a manner from the throne, ana to ^ut himself upon a level 
with his subjects. 

, But what Cyrus preferred to all otiier thin^, was the worship of 
the gods, and a respect forrel^ion.t Upon this therefore he thought 
himself obliged to bestow his first and principal ciare, as soon as ke 
became more at leisure, and more master of his time, by the con- 
quest of Babylon. He began by establishing a number of Magi, to 
sing daily a morning service of praise to the taonour of the gods, and 
to ofier sacrifices; which was always practised tunongst them in suc- 
ceeding ages. 

The prince's disposition quickly became, as is usual,*thc prevailing 
disposition among his people ; and his example became the rule or 
their conduct. The Persians, who saw that Cyrus's reign had been 
but one continued chain and series of prosperity and success, believed 
that by serving the gods as he did, they should be blessed with the 
like happiness and prosperity : besides, they were sensible it was the 
surest way to please their prince, and to make their couri 'io him 
successfully. CJyrus, on the other hand, was extremely glad to find 
them have such sentiments, being convinced, that whosoever sin- 
cerely fears and worships God, will at the same time be faithful to 
his king,imd preserve an inviolable attachment to his person, and to 
the welfkre of the state. All this is excellent, but is only true and 
real in the true religion. 

Cyrus, being resolved to establish his chief residence at Babylcin,J 
a powerful city, which could not be very well affected to him, 
thought it necessary to be more Cautious than he had been iiither*o, 

« Cyrop.LvULp.310. t IbiiL p. 904. t Ibid. I. vU p. IM 
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in re^rtrd to the stfe^ of his peraon. The most dangerous hoiB* 
for princes within their palaces, and the niost likely for treasonable 
attempts upon their lives, are those of bathing, eating, and sleeping 
He determined therefore to suffer nobody to be near him ^^t thoee 
times, but such persons on whose fidelity he could absolutely rely; 
and on this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all others ; be- 
cause, as they had neither wives, children, nor families^ and besides 
were generally despised on account of the meanness of their birth 
and tlie ignominy of their condition, they were engaged by every 
consideration to attach themselves solely to their masters, on whose 
ife their whole fortune depended, and on whose account alone it was, 
that they possessed either wealth or consequence. Cyrus therefore 
intrusted all the offices of his household to eunuchs: and this practice, 
which was not unknown before his time, from thenceforth became 
the general custom of all the eastern countries. 

It is well known, that in afler times it prevailed also amon^rgt the 
Roman emperors, with whom the eunuchs were the reigning all- 
powerful favourites; nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for 
the prince, after having confided his person to their care, and expe- 
rienced their zeal, fidefity, and merit, to intrust them also with the 
management of some pubUc business, and by degrees to give himself 
up to them. These expert courtiers knew how to improve those 
favourable moments, when sovereigns, delivered from the weight 
of their dignity, which is a burden to them, become men, and fami- 
liarize themselves with their officers. And by this policy, having 
got possession of their masters' minds andjconfidence, they came to 
possess great influence at court, to have the administration of public 
affairs, and the disposal of employments and honours, and to arrive 
themselves at the highest offices and dignities of the state. 

But the good emperors,* such as Alexander Severus, held the 
eunuchs in abhorrence, looking uppn them as creatures sold and at- 
tached only to their fortune, and enemies by principle to the public 
good; persons, whose sole view was to get possession of the prince's 
mind, to conceal the knowledge of public business as much as pos- 
sible &om him, to preclude access to him from any person of real 
m irif .ud to keep him shut up and imprisoned, in a manner, within 
tiie narrow circ^ vf tlirtj« or four officers, who had an entire ascen- 
dant And dominion over him : ClauderUet principem <uuf7i, et agerUfis 
ante omnia ne quid scicU. 

When Cyrus had established his regulations in every thing rela- 
ting to the gpvemment,t he resolved to show himself publicly to 
his own people, and to his newly conquered subjects, in & soJemn, 
august ceremony of religion, by marching in a pompous cavalcade to 
the places consecrated to the gods, in order to offer sacrifices to them. 
In this procession Cyrus thought fit to display ajl possible splendour 
and magnificence, to catch and dazde the eyes of the people. This 

* Lusprid. In vk. Altx. Smrer. f Cynpi L viSL (». 813,S90i 
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was the^ first time that prince ever aimed at procuring respect to- 
wards himself^ not only by tbe attractions of virtue (says the histo- 
rian,] but by such an external pomp as was calculateid to attract the 
floultitude, and worked like a charm or enchantment upon their 
imaginations.* He ordered the superior offioers of the Persians and 
allies to attend him and gave each of them a dress after the Median 
^hion ; that is to say, long robes, which hung down to the feet. 
These were of various colours^ all of the finest and brightest dye, 
and richly embroidered with gold and silver. Besides those that 
were for themselves, >ie ffave them others, very splendid also, but 
less costly, to present to the subaltern officers. It was on this oc- 
casion the Persians first dressed thiemsdves after the manner of the 
Medes,f and began to imitate them in colouring their eyes, to make 
them appear more sparkling, and in painting their faces, in order to 
enliven their complexions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was come, the whole 
company assembled at the king's palace by break of day. Four 
thousand of the guards, drawn up four deep, i^aced themselves in 
firont of the palace, and ^000 on the two sides of it ranged in the 
same order. The whole cavalry were also drawn out, the Persians 
on the right, and that of the allies on the left. The chariots of war 
were ran^red half on one side, and half on the other. As soon as the 
palace ^ates were opened, a great number of bulls of exquisite beauty 
were led out 1>y four and ibur : these were to be sacrificed to Jupiter and 
the other gods, according to the ceremonies prescribed by the Magi. 
Next foUoi^ed the horses that were to be sacrificed to the Sun. Im- 
mediately after them a white chariot, crowned with fiowers, the 
pole of which was eUt : this was to be offered to Jupiter. Then came 
a second chariot of the same colour, and a^med in the same man- 
ner, to be offered to the Sun. After these followed a third, the 
horses of which were caparisoned with scariet housings. Behind 
came the men who carried the sacred fire on a large hearth. When 
all these were on their march, Cyrus himself began to appear upon 
his car, with his upright tiara upon his head, encircled with a roval 
diadem. His under tunic was of purjde mixed with white, which 
was a colour peculiar to kings. Over his other garments he wore 
a large purple cloak. His hands were uncovered. A httle below 
him sat his master <^ the horse, who was of a comely stature, but 
not so tall as Cyrus, for which reason the height of the latter ap- 
peared still more advantageously. As soon as the people perceived 
the prince, they all fell prostrate before him, and worshipped him; 
whether it was, that certi^ persons appointed on purpose, and placed 
at proper distances, led others on by tneir example, or that tro peo- 
ple were moved to do it of th^ own accord, being struck with the 
appearance of so much pomp and magnificence, and with so many 

tCno|».LTiiLp.9O0 
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ftwfbl drenmstaiiceB of majesty and splendour. TJie Fenians had 
never prostrated themselves hi this manner before Cyrus, till on this 
occasion. 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, the 4000 
Ifuards began to march; the other 2000 moved at the same time, and 
placed themselves on each side of the chariot. The. eunuchs, or great 
officers of the king's household, to the number of 300, richly clad, 
with javelins in their hands, and mounted upon stately horses, 
marched immediately after the chariot. After them followed 200 
led horses of the kmg's stable, each of them having, embroidered fur- 
niture and bits of gold. Next came the Persian cavaky, divided 
into four bodies, each consisting of 10,000 men; then the Median 
horse, and after those the cavalry of the allies. The chariots of war, 
four abreast, closed the procession. 

When they came to the fields consecrated to the gods, they offer- 
ed their sacrifices first to Jupiter, and then to the Sun. To the 
honour of the first were burnt bulls, and to thr honour of the second 
horses. They likewise sacrificed some victims to the Earth, accord- 
ing to the appointment of the Magi; then to the demi-gods^ the 
patrons and protectors of Syria.* 

In order to afford the people some recreation after this mve and 
solemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that it should conclude with 
games, and horse and chariot-races. The place where they were 
was large and spacious. He ordered a certain porticm of it to be 
marked out, about five stadia,f and proposed prizes for the victors 
of each nation, which were to encounter separately and am(»ig them- 
selves. He himself won the prize in the Persian horse-races, for 
nobody was so complete a horseman as he. The chariots ran but 
two at a time, one against another. 

This kind of procesraon oontmued a lonff time afterwards amongst 
the Persians, except only that it was not always attended with sacri- 
fices. All the ceremcmies being ended, they returned to the city m 
the same order. 

Some days after^ Cyrus, to celebrate the victory he had obtained 
in the horse-races, gave a great entertainment to all the chief offi- 
cers, as well foreigners as Medes and Persians. They had never 
yet seen any thing of the kind^o sumptuous and magnificent. At the 
conclusion of the feast he made every (me a noble preset ; so that 
they all went home with hearts overflowing with joy, admiration, 
and gratitude : and all-powerful as he was, master of all the East, 
and so many kingdoms, he did not think it derogatory to his majesty 
to conduct the whole company to the door of his apartment. Sucn 
were the manners of those ancient times, when men understood how 
to unite great simplicity with the highest degree of human grandeur. 

* Among the ancients, Syria is ofteo put for Assyria. f A little •bfVvh half a mile 
t Pjnep. L Tiii. p. 2a(M»4. 
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ARTICLE ni. 

The liteu>ry of Pjrnu, thm the taking of Babylon to the tiiM of 1^ 

Cjrrue, finding hunself master of aU the East by the taking of Ba- 
bylon, did not imitate the example of most other conquerors, who 
sully the glory of their victories by a voluptuous and efi^inate life; 
to which they fancy they may justly abandon themselves after their 
past toils, and the long course of hardships they have gone through* 
He thought it incumbent upon him to mamtain his reputation by the 
same methods he had acquired it, that is, by a prudent conduct, by 
a laborious and active life, and a constant application to the duties 
of his high station. 

SECTION I. 

Csmntakeiatoonieyinto Penria. At tateratnraftomtheneetoBab7lon,lMl!Hiiii a 
plan 01 go venunent for theirliote empire. Danieri credit and power. 

When Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regulated his afiUra at 
Babylon,* he thought proper to ti^ a joumev into Perd^ In his 
way thither he went throngh Media, to visit his uncle Cyaxares, to 
whom he carried verv magnificent presents, telling him at the same 
time that he would find a noble palace at Babylon, all ready pre- 
pared fbr him, whenever he would please to go thither; and that he 
was to look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as bis 
uncle hved, held the empire only in co-partnership with him, though 
A. M. 3466. he had entirely conquered and acquired it by his own 
Ant J. c. 538. yalour. Nay, so fiir did he carry his complaisance, that 
he let his uncle enjoy the first rank. It is Cyaxares who is called 
in Scripture Daiius the Mede ; and we shaU find, that under his 
reign, which lasted but two years, Daniel had several revelations. It 
appears that C3rrus, when he r^urned firom Persia, carried Cyaxares 
with him to Babylon. 

When they arrived there, they concerted together a scheme of 
government for the whole empire. They divid^it into IW provin- 
ces.! And that tl^ prince's orders might be conveyed with the 
greater expedition,! Cyrus caused post-houses to be erected at pro- 
per ^stances, where the couriers, that travelled day and night, 
found horses always ready, and by that means performed their jour- 
neys with incredible despatch. The government of these provmces 
^ as ffiven to those persons that had assisted Cyrus most,! and ren- 
dered him the greatest service in the war. Over these governors 
were appointed three superintendents,!] who were always to reside 
at court, and to whom the governors were to give an account from 
time to time of every thing that passed in their respective provinces, 

' Cjrrop LTifi.p.9S7. TDu-vtl t <<yiop.lTiU.p.S3S. %lLp,t9k 
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and from whom they were to receive the prince's orders and in- 
stnictioiis; so that these three principal ministers had the superin- 
teudency over, a^d the chief administration of, the affairs of the 
whole empire. Of these three, Daniel was made the chieE He 
highly deserved such a preference, not only on account of his great 
Wisdom, which was celebrated throughout aU the East, and had 
been dii^iayed in a distinguiriied manner at Belshazzar's feast, but 
likewise on account of his great age and con^uuraiate experience : 
for at that time it was fldl sixty-seven years, from th^ fourth of Na* 
buchodonoeor, that he had been employed as prime minister of the 
kings of Babylon. 

As this distinction made him the second person in the empire,* 
and placed him immediately under the king, the other courtiers con- 
ceived so great a jealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy him. 
As there was no hold to be taken of him, unless it were on account 
of the law of his God, to which they knew him inviolably attached, 
they obtained an edict from Darius, whereby' all persons were for- 
bidden to ask any thing whatsoever, for the space of thirty days ei- 
ther of any god or any man, save of the king ; and that upon pain of 
beingr cast into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel was saying his 
usuel prayers, with his face turned towards Jerusalem, he was sux^. 

{>rised, accused, and cast into the den of lions. But being miracu- 
ously preserved, and coming out safe and unhurt, his accusers were 
thrown in, and immediately devoured by those animals. This event 
still augmented DaniePs credit and reputation. 

Towards the end of the same year, f which was reckoned the first 
of Darius the Mede, Daniel knowing by the computation he made, 
that the seventy years of Judah's captivity, determined by the prophet 
Jeremiah, were drawing towards an end, praved earnestly to <jod 
that he would vouchsafe to remember his people, rebuild Jerusalem, 
and look with an eye of mercy upon his holy city, and the sanc- 
tuary he had placed therein. Upon which the angel Gabriel assured 
him in a vision, not only of the deliverance of the Jews from their 
temporal captivity, but likewise of another deliverance, much more 
considerable, namely, a deliverance from the bondage of sin and Sa- 
tan, which God would procure to his church, and which was to be 
accomplished at the end of seventy weeks, that were to elapse from 
the time the order should be given for the rebuilding of Jei;usalem, 
that is, after the space of 490 years. For, taking each day for a 
year, according to the language used sometimes in Holy Scripture,, 
tliose seventy weeks of years made up exactly 490 years. 

Oyrus,| upon his return to Babylon, had given orders for all his 
forces to join him there. On the general review made of them, he 
found they consisted of 120,000 horse, of 2000 chariots armed with 
scythes, and 600,000 foot. When he had furnished the gamsons 
with so many of them as were necessary for the defence of the 

* I>aiktL4-87 t Dm iz. 1-^37 % Cyrop.Vviik.l33. 
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^several parts of the eii^>ire, he marched with the remainder into 
Syria, where he regulated the affairs of that province, and then sub- 
dued aU those (Countries as far as the Red Sea, and the confines of 
Ethiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel was cast into 
the den of lions, and miraculously delivered from them, as we have 
just now related. 

Perhaps in the sime interval also were those famous pieces of 

fold coined, which are called Darics, from the name of Darius the 
fede, which for their fineness and beauty were for several ages 
preferred to all other money throughout the whole East. 

SECTION n. 

Vht begimung of the united empire of the Perriani and Medea. The famdua edict oi 
Cfyni*. Daniel*! jvophecies. ^ 

Here, properly speaking, begins the empire of the Persians and 
Medes united under one and the same authority. This empire, 
from Cyrus, the first king and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus^ 
who was vanquished by Alexander the Great, lasted for the space 
»f 206 years, namely, from the year of the world 3468 »o the year 
5674. But in this volume I propose to speak only of the first three 
kings ; and little remains to be said of the founder of this new empire* 
A.M. 3468. Cyrus. Cyaxares dying a' the end cf two years. 

Ant!. J. c. 53«. and Cambyses likewise ending his days in Persia, 
Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took upon him the government of 
the empire. , 

The years of Cyrus's reign are computed differently.* Some 
make it thirty years, beginning from his first setting out f^om Per* 
sia,^ at the head of an army, to succour l^is uncle Cyaxares : others 
make it to be but seven years, because they date it only from the, 
tinie, when, by the death of Cyaxares and Cambyses, he became 
sole monarch of the whole empire. 

In the first of these seven years, precisely, expired the seventieth 
year of the Babylonish captivity, when Cyrus published the famous 
edict whereby the Jews were permitted to return to Jerusalem. 
There is no question but this edict was obtained by the care and 
solicitations oi Daniel, who possessed great influence at court. That 
he might the more effectually induce the kiny to ffrant him this re- 
quest, he showed him undoubtedly the prophecies of Isaiah,f wherein, 
above 200 years before his birth, he was marked out by name as a 
prince appointed by God to be a great conqueror, and to reduce a 
multitude of nations under his dominion ; and, at the same time, to 
be the deliverer of the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to be 
rebuilt, and Jeiusalem and Judea to be repossessed by their ancient 
inhabitants. I think it may not be improper in this place to insert 

• Cie. I. L de Din n. 46* f ba. xUt. xIt 
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that edict at length, which id certainly the most glorious circumstaoce 
(o the life of Cyrus, and for which, it may be presumed, God had 
endowed him with so many her^c virtues, and blessed him with such 
an uninterrupted series of glorious victories and success. 

In the first year of Ct/rut, king of Persiu^ that the word of the 
Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might he fulfilled^ the Lord ttirred 
up the spirit of Cyrut^ kini^ of Persia^ that hemade a proclamation 
IhroughotU all his kingdom, and put it also in writings saying. Thus 
saith Cyrus, king of Persia^ The Lord Ood of heaven hath given me 
all the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath eharged me to build him a 
house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah, Who is there among you tf 
all his people? his Chd be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem^ 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord Ood of tsrael {he 
is the true CM,) which is in Jeruscdem. And whosoever remmneth 
in any place where he sofoumeth, Idt the men of his place help him 
with silver, and wiffi gold, and with goodr, and with beasts, beside the 
free will offering for the houte of Ood that is in Jerusalem.* 

Cyrus, at the same time, restored to the Jews all the vessels oi 
the temple of the Lord, which Nabuchodonosor bad brought from 
Jerusalem, and placed in .the temple of his m)d. Shortly after the 
Jews departed under the conduct of Zorobabel, to return into their 
own country. 

The Samaritans,! who had bng been the declared enemies of the 
Jews, did all they possib.y could to hinder the building of the tem-, 
pie ; and though they Ci^uld not alter Cjrrus's decree, yet they so far 
prevailed by bribes and underhand dealings with_the ministers and 
other officers concerned therein, as to obstnict the execution of it; 
so that for several years the building went on very sir wly. 
A M.»470. It seems to have been through grief at' seeing the 

Ant. J, C.534. ei^ecutiou of this decree so long retarded,t that in the 
third year of Cyrus, in the first month of that year, Daniel gave 
himself up to mourning and fasting for three weeks together. He 
was then near theTiveT Tigris in Persia. When this time of fasting 
was ended, he saw the virion concemng the succession of the kings 
of Persia, the empire of the Macec(pnians, and the conquest of the 
Romans. This revelation Is related in the. tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth chapters oi the prophecies of Daniel, of which I shall soon 
speak. 

By what we find in the conclusion of the last chapter ,f we have 
reason to conjecture, that he died soon afler ; and, indeed, his great 
age makes it unlikely that he could live much longer ; for at this 
time he must have been at least eighty-five years ofase, if we sup- 
pose him to have been twelve when he was carried to jBabylon with 
the other captives, and some suppose him to have been eighteen 



* Ezra, 1. 1—4. t Ezra, hr. l—S„ % Don. z. 1—^ 

\ But go tbon thy way till tk ' " 

Ufthedayt. Don. ]& 13L 
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/ears of age at that time : from that early age he had given proc^ 
of wisdom, more than human, in the judgment of Susannah. He 
was ever afterwards very much esteemed by all the princes who 
reigned at Babylon, and was always employed by them with distinc- 
tion in the administration of their affairs. 

Daniers wisdom did not only reach to things divine and political^ 
but also to arts and sciences, and particularly to that of architecture. 
Josephu^ speaks of a famous edifice built by him at Susa,t in the 
manner of a castle ^ which he says still subsisted in his time, finished 
with such wonderful art, that it the& seemed as fresh and beautiful as 
if it had been but newly built. Within this palace the Persian and 
Parthian kings were usually buried; and, for the sake of the founder, 
the keeping of it was committed to one of the Jewish nation, even to 
the time of Josephus. It was a common tradition in those parts for 
many ages, that Daniel died in that city,| and there they show his 
monument even to this day. It is certain, that he used to go thither 
from time to time, and he himself tells us that he did the king's 
businesM tiiere^k that is, was governor for the king of Babylon. 

R^UcHons upon DamePt Prophecie$. 

I have hitherto, deferred making any reflections upon the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, which certainly to any reasonable mind are a very 
convincing proof of the truth of our rehgion. I shall not dw^ 
upon that which personally related to Nebuchadnezzar,|| and fore- 
told in what manner, for the punishment of his phde, he should be 
reduced to the condition of the beasts of the field, and after a cer- 
tain nuinber of years restored again to his imderstanding and to his 
throne. It is well known the matter happened exactly according 
to Daniel's prediction : the king Inmself rdates it in a declaration a£ 
dressed to all the people and nations of his empire. Was it possi- 
ble for Danid to ascribe such a manifesto or proclamation to 
Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not been genuine ; to speak of it, as 
having been sent into all the provinces, if nobody had seen it; and 
in the midst of Babylon, that was fiiU of both Jews and Gentiles, to 
publish an attestation of such importance, and so injurious to the 
king, the fiilsehood of which must have been notorious to all the 
world ? 

I shall content myself with representuiff very briefly, and under 
one and the same point of view^ the prophecies of Daniel, which 
designate the succession of the four great empires, and which, for 
that reason, have an essential and necessary relation to the subject 
matter of this work, wh^ch is no other than the history of those 
very empires. 

* Antiq. I. z. cap. 13. 

t So it ought to be read, according to St. Jerome, who relates the Bama IM ; Ctmm, m. 
Dan. Tilt 3. and not Ecbatana. aa it ie now read in the text of Joiephaa. 
t Nowcalied Toater. i Dan. Tiii. S7. U Dan. iv. 
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The ^nt of these prophecies has reference to the dream wdiieh 
Nebuchadnezzar had,* of an image composed of dif^rent metals, 
gold, silver, brass, and iron ; which image was broken in pieces, and 
beaten as small as dust by a little stone from the mountain, which 
afterwards became itself a mountain of extraordinary height and 
magnitude. This dream I have all i^ready recited at large.f 

About fifty years i[iter,t the same Daniel saw another visloa 
very like that which I have just b^en speaking of: this was the vi* 
sion of the four large beasts which came out of the sea. The first 
was like a lion, and had eagles' win^; the second was like a bear; 
the third was like « leopard, whichliad four heads ; the fourth and 
last, still more strong and terrible than the other, had great iron 
teeth: it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with 
his feet. From the midst of the ten horns, which this beast had, there 
came up a little one, which had eyes like those of a. man, and a 
mouth speaking great things,, and this horn became greater than 
the other ; the same horn made war with the saints, and prevailed 
against them, until the Ancient of Days, that is, the everlasting Grod, 
came, a^d sitting upon his throne, surrounded with a thousand 
millions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judgment upon the 
four beasts, whose time and duration he had determined, uid gave 
the Son of Man power over all the nations, and all the tribes, an 
everlasting power and dominion which shall not pass away, and a 
kingdom which shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally affreed, that the different metals of which the 
image was composed, and the four beasts that came out of the sea, 
signified so many different monarchies, which were to succeed on^ 
another, were to be successively destroyed by each other, and were 
all to ^ive place to the eternal empire of Jesus Christ, for whom 
alone they bad subsisted. It is also agreed, that these four mo- 
narchies were those of the Babylonians, of the Persians and Medes 
united, of the Macedonians, and the Romans.} This is plainly 
demonstrated hy the very order of their succession. But where 
did Daniel see this succession and this order? Who could reveal the 
changes of empires to him, but He only who is the master of times 
and monarchies, who has determined every thing by his own de- 
crees, and who by a supernatural revelation imparts the knowledge 
*f them to whom he pleases ?|| 

In the following chapter this prophet speaks with still greater 
clearness and precision.! For after having represented the Persian 
and Macedonian monarchies under the figure of two beasts, he thus 
expounds his meaning in the plainest manner: The ram, which hath 

• Dan. ii. t Pa«. 83, 84. 

t This was the firit year of Belthazzar king of Babylon. Dan. vii. 

^ Some interpreter!, instead of the Romans, substitute the kings of Syria and ISgypt, 
Alexander's success<ns. ^ 

H He ehangeth the times and the seasons j be removeth and setteth up kings. He it- 
fealeth the deep and secret things; andtbeOghKdireUeth with him. Hmh u.iU2SL 

% Dao. TiU. 
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;wo unequal horns, represents the king of the Medes and Persians ; the 
goat, which overthrows and tramples him under his feet, b the king 
of the Grecians : and the ffreat horn, which that ianimal has hetween 
his eyes, represents the first kin^ and founder of that monarchy. 
How did Daniel see that the Persian empire should be composed of 
two different nations, Medes and Persians ; and that this empire 
should be destroyed by the power of the Grecians? How did he fore- 
see the rapidity of Alexander's conquests, which he so aptly describes, 
by saying, that he touched not the ground? How did he learn, that 
Alexander should not have any successor equal to himself, and that 
the first monarch of the Grecian empire should be likewise the most 

Eowerful? By what other light than that of divine revelation could 
e discover,* that Alexander would have no son to succeed hin? ; 
that his empire would be dismembered and divided into four princi- 
pal kingdoms ; and his successors would be of his nation, but not of 
his blood ; and that out of the ruins of a monarchy so suddenly formed 
several states would be established, of which some would be in the 
east, others in the west, some in the south, and others in the north? 
The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of the 
eighth, and in the eleventh -chapter, are no Ipss astonishing. How 
could Daniel, in Cyrus's r€ign,f foretel, that the fourth of Cyrus's 
successors', should gather together all his forces to attack the Gre- 
cian states ?t How could this prophet, who lived so long before the 
time of the Maccabees, particularly describe all the persecutions 
which Antiochus would bring upon the Jews ; the manner of nis 
abolishing the sacrifices, which were daily offered in the temple of 
Jerusalem; the profanation of that holy place, by setting up an idol 
therein ; and the vengeance which God would inflict on him for it? 
How could he,t in the first year of the Persian empire, foretel the 
wars which Alexander's successors would^ wage with one another 
in the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, their mutual invasions of one 
another's territories, their insincerity in their treaties, and their aU 
Uances by marriage, which would only be made to cloak their fraudu- 
lent and perfidious designs ? 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw the conclu- 
sion which naturally results/rom these predictions of Daniel; so clear 
and express, that Porphyry,|j a professed enemy of the Christian 
religion, could find no other way of disputing the divine original of 
them, than by pretending that they were written after the events, 
and were rather a narration of things past, than a prediction of 
things to come. 

* AncT a mii^htv king ihall itand np, that ihall rale with freat dominion : and his king* 
Aom shall be divided towards tb^ four winds of heaven. Mid not to his posterity, nor accord 
iog to his dominion . which he rulM. Dan, zi. 3, 4.— Fo*ar kingdoms shall stand up out q 
the natbn, but not in his power. JDon. viii. 23. 

t Behold, there shall stand up vet three kings in Persia, and the fourth shall be 'ar richer 
than they aJl; and by his strength through bis riches he shaU stir opaU againsi .jb realm 
ifGrecia. Z>m.xi.2. t Xerxes. ) Dan. xi. 5-4S. 

I & Uieron. in Proom. ad. Com. in Dan. 
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Befi>re I conclude this article of DaniePs prq>hecies, 1 mnst desire 
the reader to remark what ati opposition the Holy Ghost has put 
hetween empires of the world and the kingdom of Jesus Christ. In 
the former every thing appears great, splendid, and magnificent. 
Strength, power, glory, and mai^y, seem to be their natural at- 
tendants. In them we easily mscem those great warriors, those 
famous conquerors, those thunderbolts of war, who spread terror 
every where, and whom nothing could withstand. But when they 
are represented as wild beasts, as bears, lions, and leopards, whose 
sole attribute is to tear in pieces, to devour, and to destroy. What 
an image and picture is this of conquerors ! How admirably does 
it instruct us to lessen the ideas we are apt to form, as well of em- 
pires as of their founders or governors ! 

In the empireT>f Jesus Christ it is quite otherwise. Let us con- 
sider its oriffin and first rise, or carefully examine its progress and 
growth at all times, and we shall find that weakness and meanness 
if I may be allowed to say so, have always outwardly been its 
striking characteristics. It is the leaven, the grain of mustard-seed, 
the htfle stone cut out of the mountain. And yet, in reality, there 
is no true greatness but in this empire. The eternal Word is the 
founder and the king thereof. All the thrones of the earth come to 
pay homage to his, and to bow themselves before him. The design 
of his reign is to save mankind ; to make them eternally happy, and 
Id form to himself a nation of sq^nts and just persons, who may all 
of them be so many kings and conquerors. It is for their sakes only 
that the whole world doth subsist ; and when the number of them 
shall be complete. Then (says St. Paul)+ cometh the end and consum- 
mation of all things, when Jesus Christ shall home delivered up the 
kingdom to Ood, even the Father 7 when he shall have put down all 
rule, and all authority and power* 

Can a writer, who sees in the prophecies of Daniel that the seve- 
ral empires of the world, after having subsisted during the time 
determined for them by the sovereign Disposer of kingdoms, do all 
terminate and centre in the empire of Jesus Christ ; can a writer, I 
say, amidsf all these profane objects, forbear turning his eyes now 
and then towards that great divine one, and not have it always in 
view, at least at a distance, as the end and consununation ofjill 
others. 

SECTION III. 

The lait yean of Cyrus. The deaUi of that prince. 

Let us return to Cj^rus. Being equally beloved by his own natu- 
ral subjects,f and by those oi the conquered nations, he peaceably 
enjoyed the fruits of his labours and victories. His empire was 
bonnddd en the east by the river Indus, on the north by the Caspian 

• 1 Cor. XT. 94. t Cyrop.l. vSiL p. 333* &e 
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and Euxine seas, on the west by the ^gean sea, and on the sonth 
by Ethiopia and the sea of Arabia. He established his residence 
in the midst of all these countries, spending generally seven months 
of the year at Babylon in the winter-season, because of the warmth 
of that climate ; three months at Susa in the spring, and two months 
at Ecbatana during the heat of the summer. 

Seven years being spent in this state of tranquillity, Cyrus return- 
ed into Persia, for the seventh time after his accession to the whole 
monarchy; and this shows that he used to go regularly into Persia 
once a year. Cambyses had been now dead for some time, and 
Cyrus himself was grown pretty old, being at this time about 
seventy years of age ; thirty of which had elapsed since his being 
first milde general of the Persian forces, nine from the taking of 
Babylon, and seven from his beginning to reign alone after the death 
of Cjaxares. 

To the very last he enjoyed a vigorous state of health,* which was 
the fruit of the sober and temperate life which he had constantly 
led. And whereas thev, who give themselves up to drunkenness a c 
debauchery, oflen feel all the infirmities of age, even whilst thv.j 
are young : Cyrus, on the contrary, at a very advanced age, stul 
enjoyed all the vigour and advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw nigh, he or- 
dered his children, and the chief oflScers of the state, to be assem- 
bled about him; and,-afler having thanked the gods for all their 
favours towards him through the course of his me, and implored 
the like protection for his children, his country, and his friends, he 
declared his eldest son Cambyses, his successor, and lefl the other, 
whose name was Tanaoxares, several very considerable govern- 
ments. He gave them both excellent instructions, by representing 
to them, that the main strength and support of the throne was 
neither the vast extent of countries, nor the mraiber of forces, nor 
immense riches; but a due respecter the gods, a good under- 
standing between brethren, and the art of acquiring and preserving 
true and faithful friends. / conjure you, therefore, said he, my dem' 
children, in the name of the gods, to r^rpect and love one another, 
if you mean to retain any desire ta please mc in future. For I do 
not think you will esteem me to he no longer any thing, because you 
will not see mc cfter my death. You never saw my soul to this in^ 
slant : you must have known, however, by its actions, that it really 
existed. Do you believe, that honours would still he paid to those 
whose bodies are now but aslies, if their souls had no longer any be- 
ing or power? ^o, no, my sons, I could never imagine, thai the 
soul only lived whilst in a mortal body, and died when separated 
from it. But if I mistake, and nothing shall remain of me after 
death, at least fear the gods, who never die, ^ho see all things, and 

. * Cjraf quidem apud Xenophontem eo germoDe, qa«in moriens babait, cdm admodum 
•eiMx esset, aegax se uDquam witfUMt. scnectutem luam imbecUUorem faotam, qu&m 
adol««eeatia fuifliet-^'e. rf« Sraeet n. 6 
Vol. U. O 
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foftote power tt ii^mU, Fear (kem^ and Jet thai fear prevent you 
from ever doing or deliberating to do^ any thing contrary to religion 
and justice. J^Text to them, fear mankinds and die ages to come. The 
gods have not buried you in obscurity, but have exposed you upon a 
great tfieatre, to the view of the whole universe. Ifyoitr actions are 
guiltless and upright, he assured they will augment your glory and 
power. As to my body, my sons, when life has forsaken it, enclose it 
neither in gold nor silver, nor in any other matter whatsoeven*- Re* 
STORE IT iMBfEDiATELT TO THE EARTH. Can U he more happy 
than in heing blended, and in a manner incorporated with, the benefac- 
tress and common mother 4>f human kind? After having given his 
hand to be kissed by all that were present, finding himself at the 
point of death, he added these last words: Adieu, dear children; 
may your lives be happy : carry my last remembrance to your mo- 
A. M. 3475. ther. And for you, my faithful friends, as well absent 
Anu J. c. 529. as present, receive this lastfarewell, and may you live in 
feace. After Imving said this he covered his face, and died equally 
lamented by all his people. 

The order ^iven by Cyrus to Restore his body to the earth, 
is, in my opinion, worthy of observation. He would have thought 
it disgraced and injured, if enclosed in gold or silver. Restore it 
TO THE earth, says he. Where did that prince learn that it was 
from thence it derived its original? Behold one of those precious 
traces of tradition as old as the world. Cyrus, after having done 
good to his subjects during his whole life, demands to be incorpo- 
rated with the earth, that benefactress of the human race, to per 
petuate that good, in some measure, even after his death. 

Character and Eulogy of Cyrus, 

Cyrus may justly be considered as the wisest conqueror, and the 
most accomplished prince |^nttoned in profane history. He was 
possessed of all the qualities requisite to form a great man ; wisdom, 
moderation, courage, magnanimity, noble sentiments, a wonderful 
ability in managing men'e tempers and gaining their afiectlons, a 
thorough knowledge of all the parts of the military art, as far as 
that age had carried it, a vast extent of genius and capacity for form- 
ing, and equal steadiness and pmdence for executing, the greatest 
projects. 

It is very common for those heroes, who shine in the field, and 
make a great figure in the time of action, to make but a very poor 
one upon other occasions, and in matters of a different nature. We 
are astonished, when we see them alone and without their armies, to 
find what a difference there is between a general and a great man ; 
to see what low sentiments and mean actions they are capable of in 
private life ; how they are influenced by jealousy, and governed by 
interest; how disagreeable, and even odious, they render them- 
selvni by their haughty deportment and arrogance, which they 
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diink neceoBary to preserve their authority, and which only serve to 
make them hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared alwa3rs the 
same^tbat is, always great, even in the slightest matters. Being 
assured of his greatness, of which real merit was the foundation 
and support, he thought of nothing more than to render himself af- 
fable, and easy of access : and whatever ho seemed to lose by this 
condescending humble demeanour, was abundantly compensated by 
• the cordial affection and sincere respect it procured him from his 
people. 

Never was any prince a greater master of the art of insinuation, 
80 necessary for those who ffoVem, and yet so little understood or 
practised. He knew perfectly what advantages may result from a 
single word rightly timed, from ah oblipfing carriage, from a reason 
assigned at the same time a commanais given, from a little praise 
m granting a favour, and from softening a refusal with expressions 
df concern and good-will. His Jiistory abounds with beauties of 
ibis kind. 

He was rich, in a sort of wealth which most sovereigns want, 
who are possessed of every thing but faithful friends, and whose 
indigence in tha^ particular is concealed by the splendour and afflu- 
ence with which they are surrounded. Cyrus was beloved,* be- 
cause he himself had a love for others : for, has a man any friends, 
or does he deserve to have any, when he himi^elf is void of friend- 
ship? Nothing is more interesting than to see in Xenophon, the 
manner in which Cyrus lived and conversed with his friends, always 
preserving as much dignity as was requisite to keep up a due deco- 
rum, and yet infimtely removed from that iU-judged haughtiness, 
which deprives the great of the most innocent and agreeable plea- 
sure in life, that of conversing freely and sociably with persons of 
merit, though of an interior station. 

The use he made of his friends may serve as a perfect model to all 
persons in authority. His friends had received from him not onfy 
the hberty, but an. express command to tell him whatever they 
thoughUf And though he was much superior to all his oncers in 
understanding, yet he never undertook any tbing without asking 
their advice : and whatever was to be done, whether it was to re- 
form any thii^ in the government, to make some change in the 
army, or to rorm a new enterprise, he would always have every 
man speak his sentiments, and would often make use of them to 
correct his own : so different was he from the person mentioned by 
Tacitus,! who thought it a sufficient reason for rejecting the most 
excellent project or advice, that it did not proceed from himself ■ 
Conniiiy quamvis egregn^ quod ipse non affertet^ inimicut, 

Cicero ob8erves,f that durmg the whole time of Cyrus's govern 

* Habes ajstcos, quia amioiM ip«e es. Pasug^ TrsAtan* 

tPtotLiu dcIi6(K.o.e04. - ^ Hiit. L i. c 96. $ Ub. i. Eptet S. ftd O. f^tron 
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m^t, bie W88 oever heard to spook one rough or angry word : Oufu 
summo in imperio Aemo unquam verhum, ullum a^perius audivit. 

What a great encomium for a prmce is comprehended in that 
short sentence ! Cyrus must have heen a very ^reat master of him- 
self, to he able, in the midst of so much agitation, and in spite of 
all the intoxicating effects of sovereign power, always to preserve 
bis mind in such a state of calmness and composure as that no 
crosses, disappointments, or unforeseen accidents, should ever ruffle 
ts tranquillity, or provoke liim to utter any harsh or offensive 
expression. 

3ut what was still greater in him, and more truly royal than all 
this was his steadfast persuasion, that all his labours and endea- 
vours ought to tend to the happiness of his people ;* and tbat it was 
not by the splendour of riches, by pompous equipages, luxurious 
living, or a magnificent table, that a king ought to distinguish himself 
from his subjects, but by a superiority of merit In every kind, and 
particularly by a constant, indefatigable care and vigilance to pro- 
mote their interests, and to secure to them tranquillity and plenty. 
He said himself one day, as he was discoursing with his courtiers 
upon the duties of a king,f that a prince ought to condder himself 
as a shepherd]: (the image under which both sacred and profane an- 
tiijuity represented good kings;) and that he ought to have the same 
vigilance, care, and goodness. It is his duty, says he, to watch, thai 
his people may li^e in safety and quiet ; to burden himself with 
anxieties and cares, thai they may be -exempt from them; to choose 
whatever is saluturyfor them, and remove what is hurtful andpr^u- 
didal; to place his delight in seeing them increase and multiply, and 
valiantly expose his ovm person in their defence and protection. This, 
says he, is the natural uUa, and the just image of a good king. It is 
recuonable, at the same time, thai his subjects should render him ail 
the service he stands in need of: but it is still m^re reasonable thai he 
should labour to make them nappy ; because it is for that very enfi 
that he is their king, as much cuttisthe end and office of a shepherd 
to take care ^ his fiock. 

Indeed, to be the guardian of the commonwealth, and to be king; 
to be for the people, and to be their sovereign, is but one and the 
same thmg. A man is born for others when he is born to govern, 
because the reason and end of goveruing others is only to be useful 
and serviceable to them. The very basis and foundation of the con- 
dition of prmces is, not to belong to themselves : the very charac- 
teristic of their greatness is, that they are consecrated to the public 
good. They may properly be considered as lights which is placed oh 
high, only to diffuse and shed its beams on every thing below. Are 
such sentiments as these derogatory to the dignity of the regafstate ^ 

* Cyrop. 1. i. p. 27. f lb. 1. viii. p. 210. 

X Thou 8hMt feed my pcopte^ eaid God to D«Tid. 2 8tm. t. %—TIoi(jSti* \^9^ 
Uoin«r, \amBBff\Mom 
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It was by the concurrence of all these virtues that C^itis succeed 
ed in founding such an extensive empire m so short a time ; that he 
peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his conquests fbr many years ; that 
he made himseUTso much esteemed and beloved, not only by his own 
natural subjects^ but by all the nations he had conquered ; that aftet 
his death he was universally regretted as the common father of all 
the people. 

We ought not to be surprised, that Cyrus was so accomplished in 
every virtue (it will easily be understood, that J speak only of pa^an 
virtues,] because we know it was God himself, wno had formed him 
to be the instrument and agent of his gracious designs towards his 
peculiar people. 

When I say that God himself had formed this prmce, I do not mean 
that he did it by any sensible miracle, nor that he immediately made 
him such, as we admire him in the accounts we have of him in his* 
tory. God gave him a happy disposition, and implanted in his mind 
tiie seeds of all the noblest qualities, disposing his heart, at the same 
time, to aspire after the most excellent and sublime virtues. But, 
above all, he took care, that this happy genius should be cultivated 
by a good education, and by that means be prepared for the great 
designs for which he intended him. We may venture to say, with* 
out fear of bein^ mistaken, that the greatest excellences in Cyrus 
were owing to ^e mode in which he was educated, which confound- 
mg him, in some sort, with the rest of the subjects, and keeping 
him under the same subjection to the authority ofhis teachers, served 
to eradicate that pride, which is so natural to princes ; taught hun 
to hearken to advice, and to obey before he came to command ; inured 
him to hardship and toil; accustomed him to temperance and so- 
briety ; and, in a word, rendered him such as we have seen him 
throughout his whole conduct, gentle, modest, affable, obliging, 
compassionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, and still more so to 
flattery. 

It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of the most pre- 
cious and vabable gifts that Heaven can make to mortal men. The 
infidels themselves have acknowledged this ; nor has the darkness 
of their false religion been able to hide these two remarkable truths 
from their observation .* That all good kings Are the fifl of God 
alone, and that such a ^ includes many others ; for nothing can be 
so excellent as that which bears the most perfect resemblance to the 
Deity ; and the noblest imag^e of the Deity is a just, moderate, t;haste, 
and virtuous pri:4ce, who reigns with no othel* view than to establish 
the reign of justice and virtue. This is the portrait which Pliny 
has left us of Trajan, and which has a great resemblance to that of 
Cyrus. Milium est prasHabilitu et pulchriut Dei munus erga mar* 



Me* quam ccutWj et ganettu, et Deo rimillimui, wrincept,* 
When I narrowly examine this hero's life, there seems to 

Ot 
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have been one circumstance wanting to his glory, which would have 
enhanced it exceedingly, I mean that of having struggled under 
some grievous calamity for some time, and of having his virtue tried 
by some sudden reverse of fortune. I know, indeca,that the empe- 
ror Galba, when he adopted Piso, told him that the stings of pros- 
perity were infinitely sharper than those of advereity ; and that the 
former put the soul to a much severer trial than the latter ; Fortti' 
nam adkuc tantum adversam lulUH;* tecundat res acrioribus stimulis 
explorant anirnos. And the reason he gives is, that when misfor- 
tunes come with their whole weight upon the soul, she exerts her- 
self, and summons all her strength to bear up against the burden ; 
whereas prosperity, attacking the mind secretly or insensibly, leaves 
it all its weakness,- and insinuates a poison into it„ by so much the 
more dangerous, as it is the more subtle : Quia miserioi tolerantury 
felicitate corrumpimur. 

However, it must be owned that adversity, when supported with 
nobleness and dignity, and surmounted by an invincible patience, 
adds a great lustre to a prince's glory, and giVes him occasion to 
display many fine qualities and virtues, which would have been con- 
cealed in the bosom of prosperity ; a greatness of mind, independent 
of every thing without; an unshaken constancy, proof against the 
severest strokes of fortune; an mtrepidity of soul which is animated 
at the sight of danger; a fruitfulness in expedients, improving even 
from crosses and disappointments ; a presence of miud, which views 
and provides against everything; and, lastly, a firmness of soul, that 
not only suffices to itself, but is capable of supporting others. 

Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himself informs us,f thai 
during the whole course of his life, which was pretty lon^, the hap- 
piness of it was never interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and 
that in all his designs the success had answered his utmost ex- 
pectation. But he acquaints us, at thie same time, with another 
thing almost incredible, aiid which was the source of all that mode- 
ration and evenness of temper so conspicuous in him, and for which 
he can never be sufficiently admired; namely, that in the midst of 
his uninterrupted prosperity he still preserved in his heart a secret 
fear, proceeding from the apprehension of the changes and misfor- 
tunes that might happen ; and this prudent fear was not only a pre- 
servative against insolence, but even against intemperate joy. J 

There remains one point more to be examined, of great importance 
in appreciating this prince's reputation and character, u|)on which 
however I shdl touch but slightly ; I mean the nature of his victories 
and conquests: for if these were founded only upon ambition, injus- 
tice, and violence, Cyrus would be so far from meriting the praises 
bestowed upon him, that he would deserve to be ranked only among 
those famous robbers of the universe, those public enemies.to man^ 

♦ Tac. Hist. lib. i. c. 15. ^ f Cyrop.l. viii. P* 334. 
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Rind,* who aeknowledged no right hut that of force ; who looked 
upon the common rules of justice as laws which only private persons 
were obliged to observe, and derogatory to the majesty of kings 5 
who set no other bounds to their designs and pretensions, than their 
incapacity of carrying 'them to an equal extent with their wishes ; 
who sacrificed the lives of miUions to their particular ambition; 
who made their glory consist in spreading desolation and dettructionf 
like an inundation or a conflagration: and who reigned as bears and 
lions would do, if they were masters.f " 

This is indeed the true character of the greatest part of those pre 
tended heroes, whom the world admires ; and by such ideas as these 
we ought to correct the impression made upon our minds by the un 
due praises of some historians^ and the sentiments of many deceivec 
by false images of grandeur. 

I do not Imow, whether I am not biassed in favour t)f Cvrus ; but 
he seente to me to have been of a very different character from those 
conquerors, whom I have just now described. Not that I would justify 
Cyrus in every respect, or represent him as exempt from ambition, 
which undoubtedly was the soul of all his undertakings ; but he cer- 
tainly reverenced the laws, and knew that there are unjust wars, in 
which whoever unseasonably engages, renders himself accountable 
for alt the blood that is shed. Now every war is of this sort, to 
which the prince is induced by no other motive than that of enlarg' 
inff his conquests, of acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering him* 
self terrible to his neighbours. 

CjTrus,! ad We have seen, at the beginning of the war founded 
ail his hopes of success on the justice of his cause, and represented 
to his soldiers, in order to inspire them with the greater courage and 
c(mfidence, that they were not the aggressors ; that it was the ene- 
my that attacked them ; and that therefore they were entitled to the 
protection of the gods, who seemed themselves to have put arms 
mto their hands, that they might fight in defence of their friends and 
aUies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefblly examine Cyrus's con- 
quests, we shall nnd that they were all consequences of the victories 
he obtained over Crcesus, king of Lydia, who was master of the 
greatest part of the Lesser Asia; and over the king of Babylon, who 
was master of all Upper Asia, and many other countries ; both which 
princes were the aggressors. 

With good reason therefore is Cyrus represented as one of the 
greatest princes recorded in history; and his reign justly proposed 
as the model of a perfect government, which cannot be such, unless 
justice is the bams and foundation of it: Cyrus a XenophoTite scrip' 
ins adjurti effigiem tmpem.} 

* Id in 8amiii& fortenA asqniua quod Talidiui. Et saa retinere, prlvatn domfti : d« 
ftlfenis certare, ngiam Undent etw. TaeiU Jtnnal. lib. xv. cap. 1* 
t Que alia vita enel, si leonet unique legnarent 1 San* do Clem. lib. i. eap. 96* 
1 Crrop. 1. i. p. 25. 
ic4.(.UBi&l t •dO.firatlea 
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SECTION IV. 

Wlierain Herodotoi and Xeaophon differ in their accoonti of Cyrot 

Herodotus and Xenopbon, who perfectly agree in what may be 
considered as the ground-work and most ^essential part of Cyrus's 
history, an<^ particularly in what relates to his expedition against 
Babylon, and his other conquests; yet differ extremely in the ac« 
counts they give of several very important facts, as the birth and 
death of that prince, and the establishment of the Persian empire. 
I inerefore think myself obliged to give a succinct account of what 
Herodotus relates as to these points. 

He tells us, as Justin does after him,'" that Astyages, king of the 
Medes, being warned by a Iriffhtful dream, that the son who was 
to be bom of his daughter would dethrone him, did therefore marry 
his daughter Mandane to a Persian of obscure birth and fortune, 
whose name was Cambyses. This daughter being delivered of a 
son, the king commanded Harpagus, one of his principal officers, to 
destroy the infant. He, instead of kilUng the child, put it into the 
hands of one of the king's shepherds, and ordered him to leave it 
exposed in a forest. But the child, being miraculously preserved, 
and secretly brought up by the shepherd's wife, was afterwards 
recognized by iiis grandfather, who contented himself with banish- 
ing him to the most remote parts of Persia, and vented all his wrath 
upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom he invited to a fbast, and 
caused him to feed on the flesh of his own son. Several years after, 
young Cyrus, being informed by Harpagus who he was, and being 
encouraged by his counsek and remonstrances, raised an army in 
Persia, marched against Astyages, defeated him in a battle, and so 
transferred the empire from the Medes to the Persians. 

The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner little becominjif 
80 great a conqueror.f This prince, according to him, carried his 
arms against the Scjrthians; and, aft^er having attacked them, in the 
first battle pretended to fly, leaving a firreat quantity of wine and 
provisions behind him in the field. The Scythians did notiail to 
seize the booty. When they had drunk largely, and were asleep, 
Cyrus returned upon them, and obtained an easy victory, taking a 
vast number of prisoners, amongst whom was the son of the queen, 
naiped Torayris, who commanded the army. This young prince, 
whom Cyrus reftised to restore to his mother, being recovered from 
his drunken fit, and not able to endure to see himself a pnsoner, 
killed himself with his own hand. His mother Tomyris, animated 
with a desire of reverse, gave the Persians a second battle, and 
feigning a flighty as they had done before, by that means drew them 
mto an ambush, and killed above 200,000 of their men, together with 

* Herod 1.i«. 107— laO. luftin. I. i e. 4. «. t Horod L i. e. 905-014, J«li». 
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their king, Cyrus. Then ordering Cyrus's head to be cut off, she 
flung it into a vessel full of blood, insulting him at the same time 
with these opprobrious words: J^ow glut thyself with bloody in which 
thou hcutt always delighted, and of which thy thirst has always been 
insatiable.* 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy and first ad- 
ventures, has much more the air of a romance than of a history. 
And, as to the manner of his death, what probabihty is there, that a 
prince, so experienced in war, and no less renowned for his prudence 
than for his bravery, should so easily fall into an ambuscade laid by 
a woman for him? What the same historian relates concerning his 
impetuosity find passion,f and his childish revenue upon the river,| 
in which one of his sacred horses was drowned, and which he im- 
mediately caused to be cut by his army into 360 channels, is directly 
repugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, whose distinguishinff cha- 
racteristic was mildness and moderation. Besides,; is it at all pro- 
bable, that Cyrus, who was marching to the conquest of Babylon, 
should so idly waste his time when so precious to him, should spend 
the ardour of his troops in such an unprofitable work, and miss the 
• opportunity of surpriang the Babylonians, by amusing himself with 
a ridiculous war with a river, instead of carrying it agsdnst his ene- 
mies? 

But, what decides this point unanswerably in favour of Xenophon, 
is the conformity we find between his narrative and the Holy Scrip- 
ture ; where we see that, instead of Cyrus's having raised the Per- 
sian empire upon the ruina of that of the Medes (as Herodotus re- 
lates,] those two nations attacked Babylon together, and united their 
forces, to reduce the formidable power of the Babylonian monarchy. 

From whence, then, could so great a difference between these 
two historians proceed ? Herodotus himself explains it to us. In the 
very placfe where he gives the account of Cyrus's birth, and in that 
where he speaks of his death, he acquaints us that, even at that 
time, those two great events were related different ways. Herodo- 
tus followed that which pleased him best, for it appears that he was 
fond of extraordinary^ and wonderful things, and readily gave credit 
to them. Xenophon was of a ffraver disposition, and less credulous • 
and in the very beginning of his history acquaints us, that he had 
taken great care and pains to inform himseli of Cyrus's birth, edu- 
cation and character. 

* Satia te, inquit, sangtiine, quern sittsti, eujuaque Inaatiabilis semper fuiiti. AimU*. 
' t Herod. LLe-m | Oyndes. $ Ben. 1. iii. 3. de Ira, c SI 
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CHAPTER It 

THE HISTORY OF CAMBTSES 

A. M. 3475. As soon as Cambyses ascended the throne,* he re- 

Ant. J. 0.589. solved to make war against Egypt, for a particular af^ 
front, which, according to Herodotus, he pretended to have received 
from Amasis: but it is more probable that Amasis, who had submit- 
ted to Cyrus, and become tributary to him, might draw this war upon 
himself by reusing, aft?r Cyrus's death, to pay the same homage and 
tribute to his successor, and by attempting to shake ofThis yoke.. 

Cambyses,f in order to carry on the war with success, made vast 
preparations both by sea and land. The Cypriots and Phoenicians 
furnished him with ships. As for his land army, he added to his own 
troops a mat number of Grecians, lonians, and iEolians, which 
made up the principal part of bis forces. But none was ot greater 
service to him in this war, than Phanes of Halicarna£»us, who being 
the commander of some auxiliary Grreeks, in the service of Ama- 
sis, and being in some way or other dissatis^d with that prince, 
came over to Cambyses, and gave him such intelligence concerning 
the nature of the country, the strength of the enemy, and the state 
of his afiairs, as very much facilitated the success of his expedition. 
It was particularly by his advice, that he contracted with an Ara- 
bian king, whose territories bordered upon Palestine and Egypt, to 
furnish his army with water during their march through the desert 
that lay between these two countries : which agreement that prince 
fuliilled, by sending the water on the backs of camels, without which 
Cambyses could never have marched his. army that way. 

Having made all these prepaTations^ he mvaded Egypt in tho 
fourth year of his reign. When he arrived upon the frontiers, ho 
was informed that Amasis was just dead, and that Psammenitus, 
his son, who succeeded him, was busy in gratherinff all his forces to- 

f ether, to binder him from penetrating into his kingdom. Before Cam 
yses could open a passage into the country, it was necessary he 
should render himself master of Pdusium, which was the key of 
Egypt on the side he invaded it. Now Pelusium was so strong a 
place, that in all likelihood it must have stopped him a great while. 
But, according to Polycenus, to facilitate the capture of this city, 
Cambyses invented the following stratagem.) Being informed that 
the whole garrison consisted of Egyptians, he plaoeain the front of 
his army a great number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other animals, 
wnich were looked upon as sacred by that nation; and then attacked 
the city by storm. The soldiers of the garrison not daring either to 
fling a dart, or shoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting some 
of these animals, Cambyses became master of the place vntbout 
opposition 

» Heroa. I lit. c. 1--3. t Ibid, c 4~«. t Ibid. 1 Ui. cC 10. $ Polyw. L Hi 
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When Cambyses had fOt poBBession of the city,* Psanmienitufl 
advanced with a great army, to stop his progress; and a fierce bat- 
tle ensued between them. But before they engaged, the Greeks 
who were in Psammenitus's array, in order to be revenged of Phanes 
for his revoJt, took his children, which he had been obliged to leave 
in Egypt when he fled, and in the presence of the two armies, cut 
their throats and drank their blood. This outrageous cruelty did 
not procure them the victory. The Persians, enraged at so horrid 
a spectacle, f^ll upon them with such fury, that they quickly routed 
and overthrew the whole Egyptian army, of which the greatest part 
were killed upon the spot. Those that could save themselves escaped 
to Memphis. 

On occasion of this battle,f Herodotus takes notice of an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, of which he himself was a witness. The 
bones of the Persians and Egyptians were still in the place where 
the battle was fought, but separated from one another. The skulls 
of the Egyptians were so hard, that a violent stroke of a stone 
would hardly break them ; and those of the Persians so soft, that 
tJiey might ba pierced through with the greatest ease imaginable. 
The reason of this difference was, that the former, from their in- 
fancy, were accustomed to have their heads shaved, and go uncover- 
ed, whereas the latter had their heads always covered with their 
tiaras, which is one of their principal ornaments. 

Cambyses, having pursued the rim-aways to Memphis,^ sent a 
herald into the city, in a vessel of Mitylene, by the river Nile, tm 
which Memphis stood, to summon the inhabitants to surrender. But 
the people, transported with rage, fell upon the herald, and tore him 
to pieces, and all that were with him. Cambyses, having soon after 
taken the place, fully revenged the indignity, causing ten times as 
many Egyptians, of the highest rank, as there had been persons 
massacred in the vessel, to be publicly executed. Amon&r these was 
the eldest son of Psammenitus. As for the king himself Cambyses 
was inclined to treat him kindly. He not only spared his life but 
appointed him an honourable maintenance. But the Egyptian mon- 
arch, little affected with this kind usage, endeavoured to raise new 
troubles ai^d commotions, in order to recover his kingdom ; as a 
punishment for which he was made to drink bull's blood, and died 
immediately. His reign lasted but six months; after which all 
E^ypt submitted to the conqueror. On the news of this success, the 
Libyans, the Cyrenians, and theBarceans,all sent ambassadors with 
presents to Cambyses, to make their submission. 

From Memphis he went to the city of Sais,* which was the bury- 
ing- place of the kings of Egypt. As soon as he entered tlie palace, 
he caused the body of Amasistobetaken out of ita tomb ; and,atler 
having exposed it to a thousand indignities in h\% own presence, he 
ordered it to be cast into the fire, and to be burnt ; which was a 

* Hercti. 1,111.0.11. f Ibiikow19L t (bH) o-13^ $ Ibid o le 
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thing equally contrary to the customs of the Persians and Egyptians 
The rage which this prince testified against the dead body of Ama- 
sis, shows, to what a degree he hated his person. Whatever was 
the cause of that aversion, it seems to have been one of the chief 
motives that induced Cambyses to carry his arms into Egypt. 

The next year,* which was the sixth of his reign, he resolved to 
make war m three different quarters; against the Carthaginians, the 
Ammonians, and the Ethiopians. The first of these projects he was 
obliged to lay aside, because the Phoenicians, without whose assist- 
ance he could not carry on that war, refused to aid him against the 
Carthaginians, who were descended from them, Carthage being 
originally a Tyrian colony. 

But being determined to invade the other two nations,f he sent 
ambassadors into Ethiopia, who, under that character, were to act 
as spies for him, and to learn the state and strength of the country, and- 
give him intelligence of both. They carried presents along with 
them, such as the Persians were used to make, as purple, golden 
bracelets, compound perfumes, and wine. These presents amongst 
which there was nothing useful, or serviceable to life, except the wine, 
were despised by the Ethiopians; neither did they make much more 
account of his ambassadors, whom they took for what they really 
were, that is, for spies. However, the king of Ethiopia was willing, 
after his way, to make a present to the king of Persia; and, taking a 
bow in his hands, which a Persian was so far from being able to draw, 
that he could scarce lift it, he bent it in presence of the ambassadors, 
and told them : TViis is the present^ and the counsel the king ofEthvO" 
pia gives the king of Persia. When the Persians shall be able to use 
a bow of this bigness and strength, with as much ease as I have now 
bent it, then let them come to attack the Ethiopiansy and bring more 
troops with them than Cambyses is m^ister of. In the mean time, lei 
them thank the gods for not having put into the hearts of the Ethio^ 
plans, a wish to extend their dominions beyond their own country. 

This answer having enraged Cambyses,| he commanded his army 
to begin their march immediately, without considering, that he 
neither had provisions nor any thing necessary for such an expedi- 
tion ; but he left the Grecians behind him, in his new conquered 
country, to keep it in subjection during his absence. 

As soon as he arrived at Thebes,{ m Upper Egypt, he detached 
50,000 of his men against the Ammonians, ordering them to ravage 
the courftry, and to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which 
was situated there. But after several days' march in the desert, a 
violent wind blowing from the south, brought such a vast quantity 
of sand upoii the army, that the men were all overwhelmed and 
buried under it. 

In the mean time Cambyses marched forward like a madman 
against the Ethiopians, notwithstanding his being destitute of all sorts 

• R«rad. I iU. c. 17..10 f IbUL e 90-34. t Ibid. c. 35. $ Ibid. c3S, S8 
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of provisions; which quickly caused a terrible famine in his army. He 
had still time, says iferodotus, to remedy this evil; but Cambyses 
would have thought it a dishonour to have desisted from his under- 
taking, and therefore he proceeded in his expedition. At first his 
,army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees ; but 
coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, they were reduced 
to the necessity of eating their beasts of burden. At last they were 
brought to such a cruel extremity, as to be obliged to eat one an- 
other ; every tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being doomed to 
serve as food for his companions ; a food, says Seneta, more cruel 
and terrible that femine itself: Decimum quemque sortitiy alimentum 
habuertmt fame scemtis,* Notwitlistanding all this, the king still 
persisted in his design, or rather in his madness, nor did the miser- 
able desolation of his army make him sensible of his error. Bat at 
length, beginning to be afraid of liis own person, he ordered them o 
return. During all this dreadful famine among the troops (who 
would believe it?) there was no abatement of delicacies at his table, 
and the camels were still reserved, which were loaded witli every 
thing that was requisitejto set out a sumptuous table. Servabantur 
illi interim generoscB aves^ et instrumenta epularum camelis vehebati" 
turj cum sortirentur milites ejus quia mali peririty quis pejus vivereLf 

The remainder of his army, of which the greatest part was lost in 
his expedition, he brought back to Thebes; where he succeeded 
much better in the wur he declared against the gods,J whom he 
found more easy to be conquered than men. Thebes was full of 
temples whose riches and magnificence were almost incredible. All 
these Cambyses pillaged, and then set them on fire. The wealth 
of these temples must have T)een vastly ^reat, since the very remains 
saved from the flames amounted to an immense sum, 300 talents of 
gold, and 2300 talents of silver. He likewise carried away at this 
time the famous circle of gold that encompassed the tomb of king 
Osymandyas,* which was 365 cubits in circumference, and in which 
were represented all the motions of the several constellations. 

From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he dismissed all 
the Greeks, and sent them to their respective homes ;|| but on his 
return into the city, finding it full of rejoicings, he fell into a great 
rage, supposing this exultation to be on account of the ill success of 
his expedition. He therefore called the magistrates before him, to 
know the meaning of these public r^oicin^igrs ; and upon their telling 
him, that it was because thev had round their god Apis, he would 
not believe them, but caused them to be put to death as impostors 
that insulted him and his misfortunes. He then sent for the priests, 
who made him the same answer : upon which he replied, that since 
their god was so kind and familiar as to appear amon^ them, he 
would be acquainted with him, and therefore commanded him forth- 

* DeIrtUl.iu.c.aO. f Ibid. . ( Diod. Ke. L L p. 43. $ Ibid. p. 46 
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inHh to be Imnight to him. Bat when, insrtead of a god, he saw 
a calf, be was strangely astonished, and falling again into a rage, 
he drew out his dagger, and run it into the thi^ of the heast; and 
then upbraiding the priests for their stupidity in worshipping a 
brute for a god, he ordered them to be severely scourged, and all 
the Egyptians in Memphis, that should be found celebrating the 
feast of Apis, to be slam. The god was carried back to the tem- 
ple, where he languished of his wound for some time, and then died 

The Egyptians say,* that after this &ct, which they recjson to 
have been the highest instance of impiety that ever was committed 
among them, Oambyses j?rew mad. But his actions showed him 
to have been mad long before, of which he continued to give various 
instances: among the rest are these following. 

He had a brother,! the only son of Cyrus besides himself, and 
bom of the same mother : his name, according to Xenophon, was 
Tanaoxares, but Herodotus calls him Smerdis, and Justin, Mer^is. 
He accompanied Cambyses in his Egyptian expechtion : but being 
the only person among all the Persians that could draw the bow 
which had been brought from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyses from 
hence conceived such a jealousy against him, that he could bear 
him no longer in the army, but sent him back into Persia. And 
not long after, dreaming that a messenger had arrived to inform 
him that Smerdis sat on the throne, he conceived a suspicion that 
his brother aspirod to the kingdom, and sent af^er him into Persia 
Prexaspes, one of his chief confidants, with orders to put him to 
death, which were accordingly executed. 

This murder was the cause of another still more criminal: t Cam- 
byses had with him in the camp his youngest sister^ whose name 
was Meroe. Her6dotus acquaints us after what a strange manner 
this sister became his wife. As the princess was exceedingly 
beautiful, Cambyses ubsolutely resolved to marry her. To that 
end he called together all the judges of the Persian nation, to 
whom belonged rae interpretation of their laws, to know of them 
whether there was any law that would allow a brother to marry a 
sister. Tfe judges being unwilling on the one hand directly to 
authorize such an incestuous marriage, and on the other, fearing 
the king's violent temper, should they contradict him, endeavoured 
to find out a salvo, and gave him this crafty answer: That they had 
no law which permitted a brother to marry his sister, but they had 
a law which allowed the king of Persia to do what he pleased. 
And this answer serving his purpose as well as a direct approba- 
tion, he sdemnly married her, and hereby gave the first example 
of that incest, which was afterwards practised by most of his suc- 
cessors, and by some of them carried so far as to marry their own 
daughters, how repugnant soever it be to modesty and good order. 
This princess he carried with him in ail his expeditions, und from 

• Herod. LiiU e 31 f Und. t Tbid. 31, 32. 
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^ her he gave the name of Meroe to an island in the Nile, between 
Egypt and Ethiopia, so far be advanced in his wild march against 
the Ethiopians. The circumstance that gave occasion to his mur- 
dering this princess was. as follows. One day Cambyses was 
diverting himself in seeing a combat between a young lion and a 
young dog ; the lion having the better, another dog, brother to him 
that was engaged, came to liis assistance, and helped him to master 
the lion. This incident highly delighted Cambyses, but drew tears 
from Meroe, who being obuged to tell her husband the reason oi 
ner weeping, confessed, that this combat made her call to mind the 
fate of her brother Smerdis, who had not the same good fortune as 
that little dog. There needed no more than this to excite the rage 
cf this brutal prince^ who immediately gave her, notwithstanding 
her being with child, such a blow with his foot on the belly, that 
she died of it. So abominable a marriage deserved no better 
an end. 

He caused also several of the principal of his followels to be 
buried alive,* and daily sacrificed some or other of them to his wild 
fury. He had obliged Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and 
his chief confidant, to declare to him what his Per^an subjects 
thought and said of him. They admire^ Sir^ says Prexaspes, a 
greaJt many excellent qualUiet tohick they tee in you, bid they are 
somewhat mortified at your immoderate love of wine* — I und^,rtttand 
yoii^ replied the king ; that is^ they pretend that wine deprives me of 
my reason. You shall he judge of that immediately. Upon which 
he began to drink excessively, pouring it down in larger quantities 
than ever he had done at any time bemre. Then ordering Prexas- 
pes's son, who was his chief cup-bearer, to stand upright at the end 
of the room, with his left hand upon his head, he took his bow, and 
levelled it at him ; and declaring that he aimed at his heart, let fly, 
and actuallv shot him in the heart. He then ordered his side to be 
opened, and showing Prexaspes the heart of his son, which the arrow 
nad pierced, asked him in an exulting and scoffing manner, if he had 
not a steady hand ? The wretched father, who ou^ht not to have 
had either voice or Hfe remainiog after a stroke like this, was so 
mean-spinted as to reply, Apollo himself cotdd not have shot better, 

Seneca who copied this story from Herodotus, after having shown 
his detestation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns still 
more the cowardly and monstrous flattery of the fktber : Sceleratius 
telum illud Umdaium est^ quam missum. 

When CrcBsus took upon him to advise Cambyses a^inst his 
conduct, which diso'usted every one, and laid before him the Ul con- 
sequences that might result fVom it, he ordered him to be put to 
deatb.f And when those who received his orders, ki^owing he 
would repent of it the next day, deferred the execution, he caused 
them ail to be put to death, because they had not obeyed his com 

• Hwod.Lu^.c.34,35. Sw. L UL dt Iri. e. 14. f Herod. 1. iu cM. 
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mands, though at the same time he expressed great joy that CfGB- 
sus was alive. 

It was about this time that Oretes, one of Cambyses's satrapte, 
who had the government of Sardis, after a very strange and extra- 
ordinary manner brought tibout the death of Polycrates, tyrant 
of Samos. The story of this Polycrates is of so singular a nature, 
that the reader will not be displeased if I repeat it here. 

This Polycrates was a prince,* wlio through the whole course of 
his life had been uniformly prosperous and successful in all his 
affairs, and had never met with the least disappointment or unfortu- 
nate accident to disturb his felicity. Amasis king of Egypt, his 
friend and ally, thought himself obliged to send him a letter of ad- 
monition upon that subject. He declared to hun, that he had 
alarming apprehensions concerning his condition ; that such a long 
and uninterrupted course of prosperity was to be suspected ; that 
some malignant, invidious god, who looks upon the fortune of men 
with a jealous eye, would certainly sooner or later bring ruin and 
destruction upon liim ; that, in order to prevent such a fatal stroke, 
he advised him to procure some misfortune to himself, by some vo- 
luntary loss, that he was persuaded wcfuld prove a sensible morti^- 
cation to him. 

The tyrant followed this advice. Having an emerald ring, which 
he highly esteemed, particularly for its curious workmanship, as he 
was walking upon the deck of one of his galleys with his courtiers, 
he threw it mto the sea without any one's perceiving what he had 
done. Not many days after, some fishermen, having caught a fish 
of an extraordinary size, made a present of it toTolycrates. When 
the fish came to be opened, the king's ring was found in the belly 
of it. His surprise was very great, and his joy still greater. 

When Amasis heard what had Jiappened, he was very differently 
affected with it. He wrote another letter to Polycrates, tellinff him 
that, to avoid the mortification of seeing his friend and aUy fall into 
some*ffrievous calamity, he from that tune renounced his friendsJiip 
and amance. A strange whimsical notion this! as if friendship was 
merely a name, or a title, destitute of aU substance and reality. 

Be that as it will, the thing, however^ did really happen as the 
Egyptian king apprehended.f Some years after, about the time 
Cambyses fell sick, Oretes, who, as 1 said before, was his governor 
at Sardis, not being able to bear the reproach which aiiother satrap 
had made him in a private quarrel, of his not having yet con- 
quered the Isle of Samos, which lay so near his government, and 
would be so commodious for his master ; upon this resolved at any 
rate to destroy Polycrates, that he might get possession of the 
island. The way he took to effect his design was this. He wrote 
to Polycrates that, in consequence of information upon- which he 
could depend, Cambyses iotended to destroy him by assassination i, 

• Herod. L iii. e 39-^^43. t Ibid. 130~1S5 
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he designed to withdraw to Samos, and there to secure his treasrie - 
and effects; for which end he was determined to deposit them m the 
hands of Poly crates, and at the same time make him a present of one 
half of it, which would enable him to conquer Ionia and the adjacent 
islands, a project he had long had in view. Oretes knew the tjrrant 
.oved money, and passionately coveted to enlarge his dominions. 
He therefore laid that double bait before hjm, by which he equally 
tempted his avarice and ambiticm. Polycrates, that he might not 
rashly engage in an affair of that importance, thought it proper to 
inform himself more surely of the truth (Sf the matter, and to that 
end sent a messenger of his own to Sardis. Oretes had caused 
eight large chests to be filled with stones almost to the top, but 
had covered the stones with pieces of gold coin. These chests 
were packed up, and appeared ready to be sent on board ship: but 
i;hey were opened before the messenger, on his. arrival, and he sup- 
posed that they were filled with gold. As soon as he was returned 
home, Polycrates, impatient to go and seiz6 hb prey, set out for 
Sardis, contrary to the advice of aU his friends; and took along 
with him Democedes, a celebrated physician of Crotona. Imme- 
diately on his arrival, Oretes had him arrested, as an enemy to the 
state, and as such caused him to be banged ; in such an ignomini- 
ous and shameful manner did be end a me which had been but one 
continued series of prosperity and good fortune. 

Cambyses,* in the beginning of the eighth year of his reign, left 
Egypt, in order to return into Persia. When he came into Syria, 
he found a herald there, sent from Susa to the army to let them 
know that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, had been proclaimed king, 
and to command them all to obey him.^ This event had been 
brought about in the following manner: Cambyses, at his departure 
from Susa on his Egyptian expedition, had left the administration 
of affairs during his absence in the hands of Patisithes, one of the 
chief of the Magi. This Patisithes had a brother extremely like 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and who perhaps for that reason was 
called by the same name. , As soon as Patisithes was fully assured 
of the death of that prince, which had been concealed from the pub- 
lic, knowing, at the samatime, that Cambyses indulged his extrava- 
gance to such a degree that he was grown insupportable, he placed bis 
own brother upon the throne, giving out that he was the true Smer- 
dis, the son of Cyrus; and immediately despatched heralds into dl 
parts of th^ empire, to give notice of Smerdis's accession, and to 
require all the subjects thereof to pay him their obedience. 

Cambyses caused the herald,t that came with these orders into 
Syria, to be arrested ; and having strictly examined him in the pre- 
sence of Prexaspes, who had received orders to kill his brother, he 
found that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and he who bad 
usurped the throne, was no other than Smerdis the Magian. Upon 

* Herod. L iU. c. (H tlbid,e. 
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this be made great lamcntatioiis, that being deceived bj a dreasu 
and the identity of the namee, he had been induced to destroy his 
own brother; and immediately gave orders for his army to narch, 
and cut off the usurper. But^ as ne was mounting his hcvse for 
this expedition, his sword slipped out of his scabbard, and gave him 
a wound in his thigh, of which he died soon after. The Egyptians 
remarking that it was the same part of the body where he had 
wounded their god Apis, considered this accident as a just judgment 
ftrom Heaven, which thus avenged the sacrilegious impiety of Cam* 
bysee. 

While he was in Egypt,* having consulted the oracle of Butost 
which was fiimous in that country, he was told that he should die 
at Ecbatana : understanding this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolved 
to preserve his life by never going thither; but what he thought to 
avoid in Media, he found in Syria. For the town where he lay sick 
of this wound, was of the same name, helns also called Ecbatcma* 
Of which when he was informed, taking it TOr certain that he must 
die there, he assembled all the chief of the Persians together, and 
representing to them the true state of the case, that it was Smerdia 
the Magian who bad usurped the throne, earnestly exhorted them 
not to submit to that impostor, nor to suffer the sovereignty to pass - 
from the l^ersians again to the Medes, of which nation the Magian 
was, but to take care to set up a king over them of their own peo- 
ple. The Persians, thinking that he said all this merely out of 
hatred to his brother, paid no regard to it ; but upon his death 
quktly submitted to him whom they found upon the throne, suppos* 
ing him to be the true Smerdis. 

Cambyses reigned seven years and five months.f In Scripture 
he is called Ahasuerus. When he first came to the crown, the 
enemies of the Jews made an application directly to him, desiring 
him to hinder the building of the temple ; and their application was, 
not in vain. Indeed, he did not revoke the edict of his father Cy- 
rus, perhaps out of some remains of respect for his memory, but 
in a great measure frustrated its intent, by the many discourage- 
ments under which he laid the Jews ; so that the work went on ver)' 
slowly during his reign. \ 

CHAPTER III. 

THE HIStORT OF SMERpiS THE MAGIAN. 

A. BL 3482. This prince is caUed in Scripture Artaxerxes. He 

Am. j. c. 523. reigned little more than seven months. As soon as he 
was set upoa the throne, by the death of Cambyses, the inhabitants 
of Samaria wrote a letter to him,| setting forth what a turbulent. 
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seditious, and rebellious |>eople the Jews were. By virtue of this 
letter they obtained an order from the king, prohibiting the Jews 
fh>m proceeding any farther in the rebuilding of their city and tern* 
pde. So that the work was suspended till the second year of Darius, 
ibr about the space of two years. 

The Magian, sensible how important it was for him, that the im- 
posture should not be discovered, i^ected, from the very bennninjg 
of his reign, never to appear in public, but to live retired in his 
palace, and there transact all his affairs by the intervention of his 
eunuchs, vnthout aomitting any but his most intimate confidants to 
bis presence. 

And,* the better to secure himself in the possession of the throne 
be had usurped, he studied from his first accessdon to gain tbe affec- 
tions of his siil^ects, by ^rrantinff them an exemption from taxes, 
and from all military service for three years ; and aid so many things 
for their benefit, that his death was much lamented b^ most of the 
nations of Asia, except the Persians, on the revolution that hap- 
pened soon afterwards. 

But these very precautions which he made use of to keep himself 
out of the Way of being discovered either by the nobility or the peo- 
ple,! ^d ^^^ make it ^he more suspected that he was not the true 
Smerdis. He had married all his predecessor's wives, and amonc^ 
the rest Atossa, a daughter of C]^rus, and Fhedyma, a daughter of 
Otanes, a noble Persian of the first quality. This nobleman sent a 
trusty messenger to his daughter, to know of her, whether the king 
was reaUy Smerdis, the sqn of Cyrus, or some other man. She 
answered that, ha^g never seen Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, she 
could not tell. He then by a second message desired her to inquire 
of Atossa (who could not but know her own brother,) whether this 
were he or not. Whereupon she informed 'him that the present 
king, be he who he might, from the first day of his accession to the 
throne, had lodged his wives in separate apartments, so that they 
never could converse with one another, and that therefore she could 
not come at Atossa, to ask this question of her. He sent her a third 
message, whereby he directed her, that when he should next Her 
with l^r, she should take the opportunity, when he was fkst asleep, 
to feel whether he had any ears or not : for Cyrus having caused 
the ears of Smerdis, the Magian, to be cut off fbr some crime, he 
told her, that if the person she lay with was Smerdis, the Magian, 
he was unworthy of possessing either the crown or her. Phedyma, 
having received these mstructions, took the next opportunity of 
making the trial she was directed to, and finding the person she lay 
with had no ears, she sent word to her father of it, whereby the 
whole fVaud was discovered. 

Otanes immediately entered into a con8pirac}r with five more of 
the chief Persian nobility ;| and Darius n> ^\astriou8 Persian noble- 
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man, whose father, Hystaspes, was governor of Persia,* comuif 
very seasonably as they were forming their plan, was admitted into 
the association, and vigorously promoted the execution. The affair 
was conducted with great secrecy, and the, very day fixed, lest it 
should be discovered. 

While they were concerting their measures,! an extraordinary 
occurrence, of which they had not the least expectation, strangely 
perplexed the Magians. In order to remove all suspicion, they nad 
proposed to Prexaspes, and obtained a promise from him, that he 
would publicly declare before the people, who were to be assembled 
for that purpose, that the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus. When the people were assembled, which was 
on the>very same day, Prexaspes spoke from the top of a tower, and 
to the great astonishment of aU present, sincerelv declared all that 
had passed; that he had killed with his own hand Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, by Cambyses' order; that the person who now possessed 
the throne was Smerdis, the Maman; that he begged pardon of the 
gods and men for the crime he had committed by compulsion and 
against his will. Having said this, he threw himself headlong from 
the top of the tower, and broke his neck. It is easy to imagine^ 
what confusion the news of this accident occasioned in the palace. 

The conspirators,! without knowing any thing of what had hap- 
pened, were going to the palace at this juncture, and were suffered 
to enter unsuspected. For the outer guard, knowing them to be 
persons of the first rank at court, did not so much as ask them any 
auestions. But when they came near the king's apartment, and 
found the officers there unwilling to give them admittance, they 
drew their scimitars, fell upon the guaras, and forced their passage. 
Smerdis, the Magian, and his brother, who were deliberatmg to- 
gether upon the i^air of Prexaspes, hearing a sudden uproar, 
snatched up their arms, made the best defence they coula, and 
wounded some of the conspirators. One of the two brothers being 
quickly killed, the other fled into a distant room to save himself, but 
was pursued thither by Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas haviug 
seized him, held him fast in his arms; but, as it was quite dark, 
Darius was afraid to strike, lest at the same time he s^hould kill faos 
friend. Gobryas, judging what it Was that restrained him, obliged 
him to run his sword tnrough the Magian's body, though he should 
happen to. kill them both together. But Darius did it with so much 
dexterity and good fortune, that he killed the Magian without hurt- 
ing his companion. 

In the same instant,} with their hands all smeared with blood, 
they went out of the palace, exposed the heads of the false Smerdis 
and his brother Patisithes to the eyes of the public, and declared the 
whole imposture. Upon this the people grew so enraged, that they 
fell upon the whole sect to which the usurper belonged, and slew as 
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many of tfaem as they could find. For which reason, the dny on 
whidi this was done, thenceforward became an annual festival 
among the Persians, by whom it was celebrated with ffreat rejoic- 
ings. It was called The slaughter of the J^agi; nor durst any of 
that sect appear in public upon that festival. 

When the tumult and disorder,''' inseparable fh}m such an event, 
were appeased, the lords who had slam the usurper entered into 
consultation among themselves what sort of government was most 
proper for them to establish." Otanes, who spoke first, declared 
directly against monarch)r, strongly representing and exaggerating 
the dangers and inconveniences to which that form of government 
was liable ; chiefly flowing, accordinfip to him, from the absolute 
and unlimited power annexed to it, by which the most virtuous 
man is almost unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, by 
declaring for a popular government. Megabyzus, who next deli- 
vered his opmion, admitting all that the other had said against a 
monarchical government. Counted his reasons for a democracy. 
He represented the people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable 
animal, that acts only by caprice and passion, A king, said he, ai 
least l^nou)s wM he does: but the people neither know nor hear any 
thing, and blindly give themselves up to those that know how to man' 
age them. He Uierefore declared for an aristocracy, wherein the 
supreme power is confided to a few wise and experienced persons. 
Darius, who spoke last, showed the inconvenience of an aristocracy, 
otherwise called an oligarchy ; wherein rei^n distrust, envy, dis- 
sensions, and ambition j the natural sources or Action, sedition, and 
murder ; for which there is usually no other remedy than submit- 
ting to the authority of one man ; and this is called monarchy, 
which of all forkns of government is the most commendable, the 
safest, and the most advantageous: inexpressibly great being 
the good that can be done by a prince, whose power is equal to the 
goodness of his inclinations. In short, said he, to determine this 
point by a fact which to m6 seems decisive and undeniable, to what 
form of govemmeftt is owing the present greatness (f the Persian 
empire ? Is it not to that whim I am now recommending ? Darius's 
opinion was embraced by the rest of the lords ; and they resolved, 
that the monarchy should be continued on the same footing where- 
on it had been established by Cyrus. 

The next question was to know, which of them should be king, 
and how they should proceed to the election.f This they thought 
fit to refer to the gods. Accordingly they agreed to meet the next 
morning by suir-rising, on horseback, at a certain place in the su- 
burbs of the city ; and that he, whose horse first neighed, should 
be king. For the sun bemg the chief deity of the Persians, they 
imagined; that taking this course, would be giving him the honour 
of the election. Darius's groom, hearing of the agreement, mad* 
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use of tlie followiDg artifice to secure the crown to his master. 
The night before, he carried a mare to the place appointed for their 
meeting the next day, and brought to her his master's horse. The 
lords assembling the next morning at the rendezvous, no sooner 
was Darius's horse come to the place where he had smelt the 
mare, than he fell a neighing ; whereupon Darius was saluted 
kinff by the others, and placed on the throne. He was the son 
of Iiystaspes, a Persian by birth, and of the royal family of Achte- 
menes. 

The Persian empire being thus restored and settled by the wis- 
dom and valour of these seven lords,* they were raised by the new 
king to the highest dignities, and honoured with the most ample 
privileges. Tney had access to his person Whenever the^ would, 
and in all public affairs were allowed to deliver their opinions the 
first. And whereas the Persians wore th^^ tiara or turban with 
the top bent backwards, except the kin^, who wore his erect; these 
lords had the privilege of wearing theirs with the top bent for- 
wards, because, when they attacked the Magi, they had bent theirs 
m that manner, the better to know one another in the hurry and 
confusion. From that time forwards, the Persian kings of thii 
family always had seven counsellors, honoured with the same pri* 
vilegc. 

I&re I shall conclude the histoiy of the Persian empire, reserving 
the remainder of it for the following volumes. 



CHAPTER lY. 

THB MAirNfiRS AND CUSTOMS OT THK ASST&IAKt, BABTLONlAlfl, 
LTDIANSy MEDE8, AND PEBStANflU 

I shall give m this plaee an account of the manners and customs 
of all these several nations conjointly, because they agree in several 
points ; and if I was to treat them separately, I luiould be obUecd 
to make frequent repetitions; and, moreover, excepting the Per- 
sians, the ancient authors say very little of the maimers of the 
other nations. I shall reduce what I hate to say of them to thete 
four heads : 

I. Their government. 
n. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and sciences : and, 

IV. Their religion. 

After which I shall narrate the causes of the declension and ruin 
of the great Persian empire. 
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Of their govenuneot. 

After a short account of the nature of the ^vemment of Persia, 
and the manner of educating the children of their kings, I shall 
proceed to consider these four things : Their public counpil, where- 
in the affairs of state were considered ; the administration of jus- 
tice ; their care of the provinces ; and the good order observed ia 
their finances* 

SECTION I. 

Their monarchial £>nn of goymnment. The respect the j paid their Idiigi. The nunnet 
• of education their children. 

Monarchial, or r^;al government, as we call it, is of all others the 
most ancient, the most universal, the best adapted to keep the peo- 
ple in peace and union^ and the least exposed to the revolutions and 
vicissitudes incident to states. For these reasons the wisest writers 
among the ancients, as Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and, before them 
all, Herodotus, have been induced to prefer, decidedW this form of 
government to all others. It is likewise the only form, that was 
ever established among the eastern nations, a republican govern- 
ment being utterly unluiown in that part of the world. 

Those people paid extraordinary honours to the prince on the 
throne,'" because m his person they respected the character of the 
Deity, whose image and vicegerent he was with regard to them, 
being placed on the throne by the hands of the supreme Governor 
of the world, and invested with his authority and power, in order to 
be the minister of his providence, and the cuspenser of his goodness 
towards the people. In this manner did the pagans themselves in 
old times both think and speak: Prmcipem dot Deusy qtn erga omn€ 
homimim gemu vice ncdJungcUur.jf 

These sentiments are very laudable and just. For certainly the 
most profound respect and reverence are due to the supreme power; 
because it cometh from God, and is appointed entirely for the good 
of the public : besides, it is evident, that an authority which is not 
respected according to the full extent of its commission, must thereby 
either become useless, or at least very much limited in the good 
^ects which ousht to flow from it. But in the times of paganism 
this honour and homage, thouffh just and reasonable in themselve^^, 
were often carried too far ; the Christian bein^ the only reli^on 
that has known how to keep within due bounds m this pomt. We 
honour the emperor, said Tertullian in the name of all the Chris- 
tians :| but in such a mstnner, as is lawful for us, and proper for him ; 

* Plin. in Themift p. 125. Ad Princ. iodoc. p. 780. f Plin. in Paneg. Tn 

X Colimuii Imperatorem, ric, qaomodo et nobie liceV^et iw exp^^ ; at homioom h 
•etnnduni, et quicquid est, i Deo eoniiecutain et lolo IMo liSinomnr Ttrtul. /» itd ^stiof. 
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that is, as a man, who is next after (rod in rank and authority, from 
whom he has received all that he is, and whatever he has, and who 
knows no superior but God alone. For this reason he caUs the 
emperor in another place a second majesty, inferior to nothing but 
the first ; ReUgio ntundm majeMtatii.* 

Amongr the Assyrians, and more particularly among the Persians, 
the prince used to be styled, 7%e great king, the king of kings. Two 
reasons might induce those princed to take that ostentatious title, 
the one, because their empire was formed of many conquered king- 
doms, all united under one head ; the Qther, because they had sevend 
kings, their vassals, either in their court or dependant upon them. 

The crown was hereditary among them, descending from father 
to son, and generally to the eldest.f When an heiV to the crown 
was born, allthe empire testified their joy by sacrifices, feasts, and 
all manner of public rejoicings ; and his birth-day was thenceforward 
an annual festival, and day of solemnity for all th6 Persians. 

The manuer of educating the fiiture master of the empire is ad- 
mired by Plato,! ^^^ recommended to the Greeks as a perfect model 
for a prince's education. 

He was never wholly committed to the care oT a nurse, who gene- 
rally was a woman of mean and low condition: but from among the 
eunuchs, that is, the chief ofiicers of the household, some of the 
most approved merit and probity were chosen, to take care of the 
young prince's person and health, till he was seven years of age, 
and to b6gin to form his manners and behaviour. He was then 
taken from them, and put into the hands of other masters, who were 
to continue the care of his education, to teach him to ride as soon 
as his strength would permit, and to exercise him in hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to attain some 
maturity, four of the wisest and most virtuous men of the state> were 
appointed to be his preceptors. The first, says Plato, taught him 
maffic, that is, in their language, the^wdrship of the gods according 
to their ancient maxims, and the laws of 2^roaster, the son of Oro- 
masdes; he also instructed him in the principles of government. 
The second was to accustom him to speak truth, and to administer 
justice. The third was to teach him not to* sufier himself to be 
overcome by pleasures, that he mi^ht be truly a king, and always 
free, master of himself and his desires. The fourth was to tortify 
his courage agamst fear, which would have made him a slave, and 
to inspire him with a noble and prudent assurance, so necessary for 
those that are born to command. Each of these governors excelled 
in his way, and was eminent in that part of education assi^ed to 
him. One was particularly distinguished for his knowledge in reli 
l^on, and the art of governing; another for his love of truth and 
justice ; tliis for his moderatiod and abstinence from pleasures ; that 
for a superior strength of mind, and uncommon intrepidity. 

«Apolof.e.l& tPlitt.iiiA]eib.e.i.|k.lSL tlhUL 
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I do not know whether such a diversity, of masters, who, without 
doubt^ were of different tempers, and perhaps had different interests 
in view, was weU calculated to answer the end proposed ; or whether 
it was possible, that four men shouid agree together in the same 
jHrinciples, and harmoniously pursue the same end. Probably the 
reason of having so many was, that they apprehended it impossiblo 
to find any one person possessed of bA the qualities they judged 
necessary for giving aright education to the presumptive heir of the 
crown ; so great an idea had they, even in those corrupt times, of 
the importance of a prince's education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in the same place, 
was fhistrated by the luxury, pomp, and magnificence with which 
the young prince was surrounded; by the numerous train of officera 
that waitea upon him with a servile submission y by all the appurte- 
nances and equipage of a voluptuous and effeminate life, in which 
pleasure, and the inventing of new diversions, seemed to eng^ross all 
attention; dangers which the most excellent disposition could never 
surmount. The corrupt manners of the nation therefore quickly 
debauched^ the prince, and drew him into the prevailing pleasures, 
against which no education is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate only to the 
children of Artaxerxes, sumamed Lon^hnanus, the son and succes- 
sor of Xerxes, in whose time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in 
the dialogue fVom whence this observation is taken. For Plato, in 
another passage, which we shall cite hereafter, informs us, that 
neither Cyrus nor Darius ever thought of giving the princes, their 
sons, a good education ; and what we find in history concerning 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, eives us reason to believe, that he Was 
more attentive than his predecessors to the education of his children ; 
but was not much imitated in that respect by his successors. 

SECTION II. 

The pabUe cotmcil, wherein the afiain of Hate Were eoiMid«red 

Absolute aathe regal authority was amonff the Persians, yet was 
it, in some measure. Sept within bounds by the establishment of thia 
council, appointed by the state; a council, which consisted of seveo 
of the princes or chief lords of the nation, no less distinguished by 
their wisdom and abilities than by their illustrious birth. We have 
already seen the origin of this establishment in the conspiracy of the 
seven Persian noblemen, who entered into an association against 
Smerdis, the Magian, and killed him. 

The Scripture observes, that Ezra was sent into Judea, in the 
name, and by the authority, of king Artaxerxes and his seven coun- 
f?ellors : Forasmuch a# thou art sent of the kmg and of his ^ewn cout^ 
sellars,* 
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The same Scripture, a loDg time before this, in the reigft of DaritiB, 
otherwise called Ahasoerus, who succeeded the Magian, informs us, 
that these counsellors were weH versed in the laws, ancient customs, 
and maxims of the state ; that they always attended the prince, who 
never transacted any thing, or determined any affair of importance, 
without their advice. Interrogavit {Atsuerus) tapierUes^ qtd ex more 
regio ei semper nderant, et illorumfaciebat cuncta coruilio, scienUum 
leges acmramqjorum.* 

This last passage g;ives room for some reflections, whidi may very 
much contribute to the knowledge of the genius and character of 
the Persian govenunent. 

In the first place, the king there spoken of, that is, I>arins, was 
one of the most celebrated princes that ever reigned in Persia, and 
one of the most deserving of praise, on account of his' wisdom and 
prudence : though he hUd his failings. It is to him, as well as to 
Cyrus, that the greatest part of those excellent laws are ascribed, 
which have ever since subsisted in that country, and have been the 
foundation and standard of their govermnent. Now this prince, not 
withstanding his extraordinary penetration and ability, thought he 
stood m need o^ advice; nor did he apprehend, that the joining a 
number of assistants to himself, for the determination of affairs, 
would be any discredit to his own understanding; by which proceed- 
ing he really showed a superiority of genius which is very uncom- 
mon, and impHes a great fund of merit. For a prince of slender 
talents and narrow capacity, is generally full of himself; and the 
less understanding he has, the more obstinate and untractable he 
generally is: he thinks it want of respect to offer to discover any 
thing to him which he does not perceive ; and is afi^onted, if you 
seem to doubt that he, who is supreme in power, is not the same in 
penetration and understanding. But Darius had a different way oi 
thinking, and did nothing without counsel and advice: lUorum 
Jaciebat cuncla consilio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and how jealous 
soever he might be of his prerogative, did not think he impaired or 
degraded it when he instituted that council ; for the council did not 
at all interfere with the king's authority of ruUng and commanding, 
which always resides in the person of the prince, but was confined 
entirely to that of reason, which consisted in communicating ai^ 
impartmg their knowledge and experience to the king. He was 
persuaded that the noblest character of sovereign power, when it is 
pure, and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor deviated from 
its end, is to govern by Uie laws ;t to make them the rule of his will 
and desire ; and to think nothing allowable for him which they pro- 
hibit. 

In the third place, this council, which every where accompanied 
the king (ex more regio semper ei aderarU^) was a perpetual stand- 

* Bith. L 13. aeeordiog to Ui« \vAni» trantlatton. 
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lii|r council} consisting of the ^eatest men and the hest heads of the 
iunffdom ; who, under the durection of the sovereign, and always 
with a dependency upon him, were in a manner the source of public 
order, and the principle of all the wise regulations and transactions 
at hpme and abroad. To this council the king transferred from 
himself several weighty cares^ with which he must otherwise have 
%een overburdened ; and by them he likewise executed whatever 
had been resolved on. It was by means of this standing council, 
that the great maxims of the state were preserved; the knowledge 
of its true interests perpetuated ; affairs carried on with harmony 
and order ; and innovations, errors, and oversights prevented. For 
in a public and general council things are discussed by unsuspected 
persons; all the ministers are mutual inspectors of one another; all 
their knowledge and experience in public matters are united to- 
gether ; and they all become equally capable of every part of the 
administration : because though, as to the executive part, they move 
only in one particular sphere of business, yet they are obliged to 
inform themselves in all afiairs relating to the public, that they may 
be able to deliver their opinions in a judicious manner. 

The fourth and last reflection I have to make on this head is, that 
we find it mentioned in Scripture, that, the persons of which this 
council consisted, were thoroughly acquainted with the customs, 
laws, maxims, and pghts of the kingdom, scienHum legu ac jura 
mqhrum. 

Two thin^, which, as the Scripture informs us, were practised 
by the Persians, might very much contribute to instruct the king 
and his council m the methods of governing with wisdom and pru- 
dence. The first was, their having public registers,'^ wherein all 
the prince's edicts and ordinances, lul the privueges granted to the 
people, and all the favours conferred upon particular persons, were 
entered and recorded. The second was,f the annals of the king- 
dom, in which all the events of former rel^, all resolutions taken, 
regulations established, and services donepy anyparticular peisons, 
were exactly and circumstantially entered. Tnese annals were 
carefuHjT preserved, and frequently perused both by the kings and 
the ministers, that they might acquamt themselves with times past; 
might have a clear idea of the state of the kingdom; avoid an arbi- 
trary, unequal, uncertain conduct ; maintain a uniformity in the con- 
duct of affairs; and, in short, acquire such light from the perusal of 
these books, as should qualify them to govern the state with wisdom. 

SECTION in. 

The admiiuftration of JiMtioe. 

To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the same tlimg. Tho 
throne is a tribunal, and the sovereign power is the highest an- 

•IEkra,T.n.«iidTLlL t lUd. iv. 15. and Erib. vL L 
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thority for administering justice. Ood ka^ made you kk^ otfer A£v 
people (said the qneen of Sheba to Solomon,) to the end thai you 
ehould judge them, and render justice and judgment unto thefn. God 
hatli made every thing subject to princes, to put them into a condi- 
gn of fearing none but him. His designs in making them inde- 
pendent, was to |five them the more inviolable attachment to justice. 
That th^y might not excuse theiSselves on pretence of inability or 
want of power, he has delegated his whole power unto them; he 
has made them masters of i^lthe means requisite for the restraining 
injustice and oppression, that iniquity should tremble in their pre- 
tence, and be inpapable of hurting any persons whatsoever. 

But what is that justice which God hath intrusted to the hands 
g( kings, and whereof he hath made them depositaries? Why, it is 
nothii^^ else but order ; and order consists in dbservinff a universal 
equity, and taking care that force do not usurp the place of law ; 
that one man's property be not exposed to the violence o^ another ; 
that the common ties of society be not broken; that artifice and 
fraud do not prevail over innocence and simplicity; that all things 
rest in peace under the protection of the laws; and the weakest 
among the people find sanctuary in the public authority. 

We learn from Josephns,* that the kings of Persia used to ad- 
minister justice in their own persons. Am. it was to qualify them 
for the due discharge of this duty, that care was taken to have them 
instructed, from their tenderest ^outh, in the knowledge of the laws 
of their country; and that in their public schools^ as we have already 
mentioned in the history of Cyrus, they were taught equity and 
justice, in the same manner as rhetoric and* philosophy are taught 
m other places. 

These are the great and eefisential duties of the regal di^dty. 
Indeed it is reasonable, and Absolutely necessary, that the prince be - 
assisted m the execution of that au^rust function, as he is in others; 
bat to be assisted, is not to be deprived, or dispossessed. He con- 
tinues judge, as long as he continaes king« Though he communi- 
cates fails authority, yet does he not resign or divide it. It is there- 
fore absolutely necessary for him >o bestow some time upon the 
study of equity and justice; not that he need enter into the whole 
detail of particular laws, but only acquaint himself with the principal 
rules and maxims of the law of his country, that he may be capable 
of doing justice, and of passing sentence wi^ precision, upon im- 
portant points. For this reason, the kings of Persia never ascended 
the throne till they bad been for some time under the care and in- 
struction of the Magi, who were to teach them that science^ whereof 
they were the only masters and professors, a« well as of the religion 
of the country. 

Now suice to the sovereign alone is committed Uie right of 
administering justice, and that within his domimona there is na 

• Andcr. Jodai« L xi. 9 a 
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Other power of administeiiDg it than what is delegated by him; 
how gTeaiXj does it behove mm to take care into what hands he 
commits a part of so valuable, a trust; to know whether those he 
places so near the throne, are worthy to partake of his prerogative ; 
and industriously to keep all such at a distance from it^ as he judges 
unworthy of that privilege! We find that in Persia' their kings 
were extremely careMto have iuedce r^idered with integrity and 
impartiality. One of their royal ju^es,* (for so they called memj 
having su&red himself to be corrupted by a bribe, was condemnea 
by Cambyses to4>e put to death without mercy, and to have his skin 
put upon the seat where he used to sit and give judgment, and where 
bis son, who succeeded him in his office, was to sit, that the very 
}^ace whence he gave judgment,^ should remind lum continually of 
his duty. ^ 

Their ordinary judges were taken out of the class of. old men,f 
mto which none were admitted till the a^e of fifty years: so. that a 
man could not exercise the office of a judge before that age, the 
Persians being of opinion, that too much maturity could not be re- 
quired in an employment which decided upon the fortunes, reputa- 
tions, and lives of their fellow-citizens. 

Amongst them, it was not lawful either for a (nivnte person to 
put any of his slaves to death4 nor for the prince to iuffict capital 
punishment upon any of his eubjects for the first offence; because it 
mi^t rather be consid^ed as an effect of human weakness aud 
fi*ailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the ^ooil as well as the 
evil, the merits of the offender, as well as his demerits, iato the 
scales of justice: nor was it just, in their opinion, that one single 
crime should obliterate all the good actions a man had done durmg 
his life. Upon this principle it was that Darius had condemned a 
jud^e to death for some p^revarication inhis.office,^ and afterwards 
callmg to mind the important service he had rendered both to the 
state and the royal fanuly, revoked the sentence at the very moment 
of its going to be executed, and acknowledged, that he had pro- 
nounced it .with more precipitatiO'. than wisdom. || 

But one important and essential rule which they observed in their 
judgments, was, in the first placer never to condemn any person 
without confronting him with his accuser to his face, and without 
giving him time, and all other means, necessary for defending him- 
self against the articles laid to his charge : and, in the second place, 
if the person accused was found innocent, to inflict Ih*^ very same 
punffihment upon the accuser, as the other was to have suffered, had 
he been found guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the just 
rigour which ought to be exercised on such occasions. IT One ox this 

* Herod.I. T.e.35. t Xenoph. C/rop. 1. i. p. 7. t Herod. L L e. 137. 
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Mug's fitvonritet, amUtious of getting ft }^ace poasessed by om of 
his best officers, endeavoored to make thelcin^ suspect the fidelitjr 
of that officer; and, to that end, sent informations to court full of 
calumnies against him, persua^ng himself that the king, from the 
great influence he had with bis majesty, would believe the thiK^ 
npon his bure word, without fkrther examination^^ For such is the 
general character of calumniators. They are afraid of evidence 
and light ; they make it their business to bar up from the innoecnt 
all access to the prince, and thereby put it out c^ their power to vin« 
dicate themsdves. The officer was imprisoned ; but he desired of 
the king, before he was condemned, that his cause nught be heard, 
and his accusers cnrdered to produce thdr evidence against him. 
The king did so, and as there was no proc^ but the letters which 
his enemy had written against him, he was dear^, and his inno- 
cence fuuy justified li^ the three coanmsraoners that sat vpon his 
trial ; and all the king's indignation feU upon the perfidious accuser, 
who had thus attempted to abuse the favour and cimfidence of ]»■ 
royal master. The prince, who was woU informed, and knew that 
one of the true ^igns of a wise government is to have the sulnecia 
stand more in fear of the laws than- of itifbrmers,* w6uld have 
thought, that to act otherwise than he did, would have been a direct 
violation of the meet common rules of natural equity and humanity; 
it would have been opening a door .to envy, hatred, calumny, and 
reven^;t it would have been exposing the hcmest simplicity of good 
and fkithrul subjects to the cruel malice of detestable informers, and 
arming the latter with the sword of public authority : in a word, it 
would have been divesting the throne of the most noble privilege 
belonging to it, namely, that of being a sanctuary for innocence and 
justice, against violence and calumny. 

There is upon record a still more memorable^ example of firmness 
and love of justice, in another king of Persia, before Artaxerxes ;{ 
in him whom the Scripture calls Ahasuerus, and whais thoCffht to 
be the same as Darius, the son of Hystaspes, from whom Iraman 
had, by his earnest solicitations, extorted that fiital edict, which was 
calculated to exterminate the whole race of the Jews throughout 
the Persian empire in one day. When God had, by the means of 
Esther, opened his eyeis, he made haste to make amends for his 
fiiult, not only by revoking his edict, and infficting an exemplary 
punishment upon the impostor who had deceived him; but, which is 
more, by a public acknowledgment of his error, which should be a 
pattern to all acres, and to all princes, and teach them, that far fh>m 
debasing their di^ty, or weakening their authority thereby, they 
procure to them both the more respect. After declaring, tliat it is 
but too common for calumniators to impose, by thdr misrepresenta- 
tions and craftiness, on the goodness of their princ*es, whom th^ir 

* Nm JamdeUlorei, Md kgM timoiitiir. Plin in. Ptm^* TVo/. 
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aatonl uetritj mchicet to judge fkvonrably of others; lie ]» not 
aabamed to acknowledge, that he had been bo unhappy as to su^r 
himself to be prejudiced by such means against the Jews, who were 
bis faithful subjects, and the children <» the most hi^rh God, to 
whose goodness he and his ancestors were indebted for the throne. 
The Feraans were not only enemies of injustice, as we have now 
rilown; but also abhorred lying, which always was deemed amonsst 
them a mean and infamous vice.* What they esteemed^most pitiral« 
next to lying, was to live upon trust, or by borrowing. Such a kind 
of life seemed to them idle, ignominious, servile, and the more des* 
picable, as it teaada to make people lian. 

SECTION IV. 

The can of die prorineet. 

It seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good order in the 
metropolis of a kingdom, where the conduct of the magistrates and 
udges is closely inspected ; and the very sight of the throne capable 
of keeping the subjects^in awe. The case is otherwise with respect to 
the provinces, where the distanoe ^m the sovereign, and the hopes 
of impunity, may occaraon many misdemeanors on the part of tlie 
magistrates and officers^ as well as jmat licentiousness and disorder 
on that of the people. In this the Persian policy exerted itself witb 
the greatest care; and, we may also say, with the greatest success. 

The Persian empire was divided into 127 governments, the go- 
vernors whereof were called satrapce.f Over them were appointed 
three principal ministers, who inspected their conduct, to whom they 
gave an account of aU the affairs of their several provinces, and who 
were afterwards to make their report of the same to the kin^. It 
was Darius the Mode, that is, Cyazares, or rather Cyrus m the 
pame of his undo, who put the government of the empire into this 
excellent method. These satrape were, by the very design of their 
office, each in his respective district, to have the same care and re- 
gard for the interests of the people, as for those (^ the prince : for it 
was a maxim with Cyrus, that no difference ouffht to be admitted 
between these two interests, which are necessarify linked together * 
since neither the people can be happy, unless the prince is powerful, 
and in a conditbn to defbnd them; ntur the prince truly powerful, un- 
less his people be happy. 

These satrapie being the most considerable persons in the king 
dom, Cyrus assigned them certain funds and revenues proportion^ 
to their station and the importance of their employments. He was 
willing they should Hve nobly in their respective provinces, that they 
might gam the respect of the nobOky and common people within 

• Herod. LLe. 138. 
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their JHrisdiction ; aad that for that reason ^heir retinue, their eqai- 
page, and their table, should he answerable to their dignity, yf>t 
without exceeding the bounds of prudence and moderation. He 
himself was their model in this respect, as he desired they should be 
likewise to all persons of distinguished rank within the extent of 
their authority: so that the same order which reigned in the prince's 
court, might likewise proportionably be observed in the courts of the 
' satraps, and in the noblemen's families. And to prevent, as far as 
possible, all abuses which mi^ht be made of so extensive an authority 
as that of the satrap®, the kmg reserved to himself alone the nomi- 
nation of them, and chose that the governors of places, the com- 
manders of the troops, and other such like officers, should depend 
immediately upon the prince himself; from whom alone they were 
to receive their instructions, in order that, if thie satraps were in- 
clined to abuse their power, they miffht be sensible those officers 
were so many overseers and censors of their conduct. And, to make 
this correspondence, by letters, the more sure and expeditious, the 
king caused post-houses to be erected throughout all the empire, 
and appointed couriers, who travelled night and day, and made 
wonderful despatch. But I shall speak more particularly on this 
article at the end of the section, that I may not break in upon the 
matter in hand. 

The care of the provinces, however, was not entirely left to the 
satrapsB and governors : the king himself took cognizance of them 
in his own person, being persuaded, that the governing only by 
others, is but to govern % halves. An officer of the household was 
ordered to repeat these words to the king every morning, when ho 
awakened him: Rise, Sir, and think of discharging the duties /or 
which Oromasdes has -placed you upon 0te throne,'^ Oromasdes was 
the principal god, anciently worshipped by the Persians. A good 
prince, says Plutarch in relating this custom, has no occasion for an 
officer to give him this daily admonition : his own heart, and the 
love he has for his people, are sufficient monitors. 

The king of Persia thought himself obliged, according to the an 
cient custom established in that country, from time to time person- 
ally to visit all the provinces of his empire ;f being persuaded, as 
Pliny says of Trajan, that the most solid glory, and the most exqui- 
site pleasure, a good prince can enjoy, is from time to time to let the 
people see their common father; to reconcile the dissensions and 
mutual animosities of rival cities ;| to calm commotions or seditions 
among the people, and that not so much by the severity of power, 
as by the authority of reason; to prevent injustice and oppression in 
magistrates; and cancel and reverse whatever has been decreed 

* Plat, ad Princ. indoct p. 780. f Xenoph. in Oeoonom. p. 828. 

X Reconciliare smulas cintates, tumenteflque populos non itnperio magis qudm ratione 
compescere, intexcedereiniquitatibusmagistratuum, iDfectumqueredderequicquid fieri noo 
oportaerit; postremd velocMsimitideria more omnia invisere, omnia aadire, et andecumqiM 
tnTOcatam, gtatim, rehit nomen, ade«6et adiistere. Pli*. tn Pantgyr, Traj, 
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ft|rtiii8t law and equity : in a word, like a beneficent planet, to shed 
his salutary influences universally, or rather, like a kind of divinity, 
to be present every where, to see, to hear, and inspect every thing* 
without rejecting any man's petition or complaint. 

Wlien the king was not able to visit the provinces himself, he 
sent, in his stead, some of the great men of the kingdom, such as 
were the most eminent for wisdom and virtue. These persons Were 
generally called the eyes and ears of the prince, because by their 
means he saw and was informed of every thing. When these, oi 
any other of his great ministers, or the members of his council, were 
said to be the eyes and ears of the prince, it was at once an admo* 
nition to the king, that he had his ministers, as we have the organs 
of our senses, not that he should lie still and be idle, but act by theii 
means; and to the ministers, that the^ ought not to act for them- 
selves, but for the king their head, and for the advantage of the 
whole body poUtic. 

The particular detail of^fTiurs, which the king, when he went hih 
progress in peison, or the commissioners appointed by him, entered 
into, is highly worthy of admiration, an^ shows how well they un- 
derstood, m those days, wherein the wisdom and ability of governors 
consist. The attention of the king and his ministers was not em 
ployed upon great objects alone, as war, the revenue, justice, and 
commerce; but matters of less inqiortanee, as the security and 
beauty of towns and -cities, the convenient habitation of the inhabit- 
ants, the repairs of high roads, bridges, causeways, the keeping of 
woods and forests from being laid waste and destroyed, and, abov9 
all, the improvement of agri^tjare, and the encouraging and pro- 
moting all sorts of trades, even to the lowest and meanest of handi 
crafl empbyments; every thing, in short, cam» within the sphere oi 
their policy, and was thought to deserve their care and inspection. 
And, mdeed, whatever be&ngs to the subjects, as well as the subr 
jects themselves, is a part of the trust committed to the head of the 
commonwealth, and is entitled to his care, concern, and activity. 
His love for the commonweal is universal. It extends itself to aB 
matters, and takes in every thine:* it is the support of private per- 
sons, as wen as of the public. Every province, every city, every 
fkmily, has a place in his heart and affections. Every thing in the 
kingdom has a relation to, and concerns him; every thmg chaJ- 
lenses his attentions and regard. 

. 1 have already said,f ihat amculture was one oi the principal 
objects on which the Persians bestowed their care and attention. 
Indeed, one of the prince's first cares>was, to make husbandry flou- 
rish; and those satraps, whose provinces were the best cultivated, 
had the most of his &vour. And as there were offices erected for 
the regulation of the military pact of the government; so were there 

* Is, cni corn loiit anirorMh nnUam non reip, jwrtem tanqnara loi nutriL Smtc IH. 4i 
CfoflicxUi t'Xeiioph.Oocoo.p.anr— 8». 
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likewise for the inspecting their rural laboars and economy; For 
these two employments had^a near relation; the business of the one 
being to ffuard the country, and the other to cultivate it. The prince 
protected both, almost with the same degree of affection; because 
both concurred, and were equally necessary, for the public good. For 
if the lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and protection of 
armies for their delbnce and security; so neither can the soldiers, on 
the other hand, be fed and maintained without the labour of the 
husbandmen who cultivate the ground. It was with ^^d reason, 
therefore, that the prince, since it was impossible for hmiself to see 
into every thin^, caused an exact account to be g^ven him, how every 
province and district was cultivated ; that he might know, whether 
each country brought forth abundantly such fruits as it w/is capable 
of producing; that he descended so far into those particulars, as 
Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the younger, a» to inform himself, 
whether the private gardens of his subjects were well kept, and 
yielded plenty of fruit ; that he rewarded the superintendents and 
overseers, whose provinces or districts were the b^t cultivated, and 
punished the laziness and negligence of those idle pers(M)s, who suf^ 
fered their grounds to lie barren or untilled. Such a care as this is 
by no means unworthy of a king, as it naturally tends to propa^te 
riches and plenty throughout his kingdom, and to beget a spirit of 
industry amongst his subjects, which is the surest means of prevent 
mg that increase of drones and idle fellows, that are such a burd^ 
apon the public, luid a dishonour to the state. 

Xenophon,* in the next passage to this I have now cited, puts in- 
to the mouth of Socrates, who is introduced as a speaker, a very no- 
ole encomium upon agriculture, which he represents as the employ- 
ment of all others themost worthy man, the most ancient, and the most 
suitable to his nature; as the most common nurse of all ages and 
conditions of life; as the source of health, strength, plenty, riches, 
and a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures ; as the mistress 
and scho(^ of sobriety, temperance, justice, rdigion ; and, in a word, 
of all kinds of virtues both civil and military. After which he relates 
the fine saying of Lysander, the Lacediemonian, who, as he was 
walking at Sardis with the younger Cyrus, heating from that prince's 
own mouth, that he himself had planted several of the trees he was 
looking at, exclaimed, that the world had reason to extol the ha^^i* 
ness of Cyrus, whose virtue was as eminent as his fortune; and who, 
in the midst of the greatest affluence, splendour, and mt^i^cence, 
had yet preserved a taste so pure and yet so conformable to rignt 
reason. CumCyruirespondisset.jf Ego ista turn dimensus^mei sunt 
ordines^ mea degcriptio, muUceeiiam istarum arborum med manu stmi 
scUcb: turn Lysandrum^intuentem efus purpuramy et nitorem corporis ^ 
omaiumque Persicum multo aura muliuque gsmmis, dixUse 4 Recte 

* Xenoph. Oecon. p. 830— €33. f Cic. de len ect. nam. 59. 

t In the original Greek there if itiU • vreater energy. 4/»cci«c /uoi /osfiCy Z JHuttf 
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TEKO Tfi, CyRE, BEATUM FEHXTNT, QX70NIAM VIHTUTI TU-B rORTUN A 

coNJUNCTA EST. How much it is to be wished, that our young no- 
bUity, who in the tin>e of peace do not know how to employ them- 
selves, had the Hke taste for planting and agriculture, which surely, 
after such an example as that of Cyrus, should be thought no dis- 
honour to their quality ; especially if they would consider, that for 
several ages it was the constant employment of the bravest and most 
warlike people in the world ! The reader may easily perceive, that I 
mean the ancient Romans. 

The Invention of Posts and Couriers. 

I promised to give some account in this place of the invention of 
posts and couriers. This invention is ascribed to Cyrus;'" nor, indeed, 
can I find any mention of such an establishment before his time. As 
the Persian empire, after his ladt conquest, was of a vast extent, and 
Cyrus required that all his, governors of provinces, and his chief 
commanders of his troops, should write to liim, and give an exact 
account of every thing that passed in their several districts and 
armies ; in order to render that correspondence the more sure and 
expeditious, and to enable himself to receive speedy intelligence of 
all occurrences and affairs, and to send his orders thereupon with 
expedition, he caused post-houses to be built, and messengers to be 
appointed, ip every province. Having computed how far a good horse 
with a brisk rider, could go in a day without being spoiled, he had 
stables built in proportimi, at equal distances from each other, and 
had them furnished with horses, and grooms to take care of them. 
At each of these places he likewise appointed a post-master, to re- 
ceive the packets from the couriers as they arrived, and give them 
to others; and to take the horses that had performed their stage, and 
to find fresh ones. Thus the. post went continually night and day, 
with extraordinary speed: nor did either rain or snow, heat or cold, 
or any inclemency of the season, interrupt its progress. Herodotus 
speaks of the same sort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes.f 

Thepe eouriers were called in the Persian language, *'A»a#«*.| 
The superintendenoy of the posts became a considerable employ- 
ment. Darius,^ the last of the Persian kings, had it before he came 
to the crown. Xenq>hon takes notice, that this establishment sub- 
sisted still in his time ; which perfectly agrees with what is related 

txJttifxenf UfAf iyetBU ya^ Xy ifi^ ti^At/utofUft Thou art worthy, Cptu, of 
that happiness thou art poMessed of; becauM with all thy affluence and proaperUy, thoo 
art alsi^ virtuous^ 

* Xen, Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 232. f Her, 1. riiL c. 98. 

t "Ayya^di is derived from a word which, in that language, lignifies a service renr 
dered by eompuUion, It if from thence the Qreeka borrowed their verb dyyettt^Uff 
eompellere^ eogere: and the Lathit) emgariare. According to Soidas they were likewiM 
called aaiendee . 

$ Plut. I. i. de fortun. Alex. p. 328. et in Tit Alex. p. 671 ubL pro. ^KffyJa^nif legen- 
dum 'ArTair/ir(. 
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m the Bode of Erther, concermnff the-ediet pubHriied by Aliasnenis 
in favour of the Jews ; wbieh emct was carried through that vast 
empire with a rapidity that would have been impossible, without 
these posts erected by Cyrus. 

We are justly surprised to find, that this estabhshment of posts 
sxkd couriers, first invented in the east by Cyrus, and continued so 
many ages afterwards by his successors, e^>ecially considering of 
what usefulness it waato the government, should never have been 
imftiited in the west, particularly by people so expert in politics as 
the Greeks and the Romans. 

It is more astonishing, that where this invention was put in exe 
cution, it was not farther improved, and that the use of it was con- 
fined only to affairs of state, without ccmsidering the many advan- 
tages the pubhc might have reaped from it, by raciiitating a mutual 
correspondence, as well-as the business of merchants and tradesmen 
of all idnds ; by forwarding the afiaifs of private persons ; the des- 
patch of journeys which reqiured haste; the easy communication 
between families, cities, and provinces ; and by the sa^y and con- 
veniency of remitting mon^ fnmi one country to another. It is well 
known what difficulty people at a distance had then, and for many 
ages afterwards, to communicate any news, or to treat of any affairs 
t^ether ; being obliged eith^rto send a servant on purpose, which 
could not be done without great charge and loss of time ; or to wait 
for the departure of some other person, that was going into the pro- 
vince or country, whither they had letters to send ; which method was 
Uable to numberless disap|)ointments, accidents, and delays. 

At present we enjoy this general conveniencyat a smaU expense ; 
but w^ do not thoroughly consider the advantages of it: the 
want whereof would ms^e us fully sensible of our happiness in this 
respect. France is indebted for it to the university of Paris, which 
I cannot forbear observing here : I hope the reader wiH excuse the 
digression. The university of Paris, being formerly the only one 
m the kin^om, and havii^ great numbers of scholars resorting to 
her from ul provinces, and even from the neighbouring Imigdoms, 
did, for their sakes and oeaveniency, establish messenifers, whose 
business was, not <Mily to bring clothes, silver, and gold for tlie 
students, but Ukewise to carry bags of law proceedings, informa- 
tions, and inquests/to conduct all sort* of persons, indmerently, to 
or from Paris, finding them both horses and diet ; as also to carry 
letters, parcels, and packets for the public, as well as the university. 

In the university registers of the Four Nations, as they are called, 
of the faculty of arts, these messengers are c^en styled JVuntU tro- 
lanles, to signify the great speed and despatch they were obliged to 
make. 

The state, then, is indebted to the umyeisi^.of Paris for the in- 
vention and establishment of these meiseogers and letter carriers* 
And it was at her own charge and expense that she erected these 
ofQjces; to the £fatisfa;ction b^ of our jasigB and the public. She 
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has nKMrecyvermaintaineii' and-^supported them fiince the year 1576, 
against all the varioas attempts of the farmers, which has cost her 
immense sums. For there never were any ordinary royal messen- 
gers, till Henry III. first established them in the year 1676, by hit 
edict of November, appomting them in the same cities as the uni- 
versity had theirs in, and granting them the same rights and privi 
leges as the kings, his preaeceesors, had granted the messeqgers of 
the uiiiversity. 

The university never had any other fund or support thaa the 
profits arising from the post-of]&ce. And it is upon the foundation 
of the same revenue, that king Louis XV., now on the throne, by 
his decree of 4he council of state, on the 14th of April 1719, and by 
his letters patent, bearing the same date, registered in parliament, 
and in the chamber of accompts, has ordained, that in all the 
cq^ges of the said university the students shall be taught gratis ; 
and has, to that end, for the time to come, appropriated to the uni- 
versity an eighth-and-twentieth part of the revenue arising from 
the general lease or farm of the- posts and messeegers of France ; 
which eighth-and-twentieth part amounted that year to the sum of 
184,000 Evres or thereabouts.* 

It is not therefore without reason, that the university, to whom 
this regulation has restored a part oT her ancient lustre, reckons 
Louis XV. as a kind of new founder, whosf- bounty has at length 
delivered her from the unhaj^y and sharaeffj necessity of receivmg 
wages for her labours ; which in some muusure dishonoured the 
dignity of her pro^ssion, as it was contrary to that noble, disinte 
rested spirit which becomes it. And, indeed, the labour of masters 
and professors, who instruct others, ought not to be ^ven for 
nothing; but neither ought it to.be sold. •N'ec venire hoc ben^cium 
oportetj nee perire,\ - 

SECTION V. 

Admimstration of tbe revenues. 

The ])riBce is the sword and buckler of tlie state ; by him are the 
peace and tranquillity thereof secured. But to enable him to de- 
fend it, he has occasion for arms, soldiers, arsenals, fortified towns, 
and ships; and all these thin^ require great expenses. It is moreover 
just and reasonable, that the king have wherewithal to support the 
dignity of the crown, and the majesty of the empire; as also to en- 
able him to insure reverence and respect to lus person and au- 
thority. These are the two principal reasons that have given 
occasion for the* exacting of tribute and imposition of taxes. As 
the public advantage, and the necessity of defraying the expenses 
of the state, have been the first causes of these burdens, so ought 
they likewise to be the eonstant standard of their use. Nor is 

* About 9^snkmda\g \ QmatilLl mH c7. 

V0L.Ilv R 
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there any thing in the world more just and . reasKHiahle than sad^ 
impositions ; since every private person ou?fat to think himself very 
happy, that he can purchase his peace and security at the expense 
of so (lender a contribution. 

The revenues of the Persian kings consisted part^^ in the levjring 
of taxes imposed upon the people,* and partly in their being furnish- 
ed with several products of the earth m kmd; as com, and other 
{)roviBlon8, forage, horses, camels, or whatever rarities each particn- 
ar province anorded. Strabo relates, that the satrap of Armenia 
sent regularly every year to the king of Peraa, his master, 20,000 
young colts, f By this we may form a judgment of the other levies 
m the several provinces. The tributes, however, were only exacted 
from the conquered nations : for the natural subje<^ts, that is, the 
Persians, were exempt from all impositions. Nor was the eastern 
of imposing taxes, and of determining the sums each province was 
yearly to pay, introduced till the reign of Darius ; at which time, 
the pecuniary impositions, as near as we ean judge from the compu- 
tation made by Herodotus which is attended with great difficulties^ 
amounted to near 44,000,000 French money. | 

The place wherein was kept the public treasure, was called m 
the Persian language Oaza.k There were treasures of this kind at 
Susa, at Persepolis, at Pasargada, at Damascus, and other cities. 
The gold and silver w^ there kept in ingots, and coined into mo- 
ney, according as the Tig had bccasion. The money chiefly used 
by the Persians, was a' gold,^and called' Darick, from the name of 
Darius,!! who first caused them to be coined, with his imagre on one 
side, and an archer on the reverse. The Darick is sometimes also 
called Stater aureus, because the weight of it, like that of the Attic 
Stater, was two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to twenty 
drachms of silver, and consequently were worth ten hvres of 
French money. 

Besides these tributes which were paid in money ,ir there was ano- 
ther contribution made in kind, by furnishing victuals and provisions 
for the king's table and household, grain, forage, and other neces- 
saries for the subsistence of his armies, and horses for the remount- 
ing of ills cavalry. This contribuCon was imposed upon the six-score 
satrapies, or provinces, each of them furnishing such a part as they 
were severally taxed at. Herodotus observes, that the province 
of Babylon, tne largest and wealthiest of them all, did alone furnish 
the whole contribution for the space of four months, and conse- 
quently bore a third part of the burden of the whole imposition, 
whilst all the rest of AMa together did but contribute the other 
two-thirds. 

By what has been already said on this subje^^t, we see the kings 

• Herod. l.iii.c»-97. t Lib. xL p. 530. t Aboot 2.000,000 sterlinf 

^ U. Cart. 1. iii. c 13. 

H Darius the Mede, otherwise called Cyaxares, i3^«appo8ed to have been the first vrbe 
•aiujMl Uiia monej to be coined IT Herod..!, iu. e 91—97; and L i. e. IQS. ' 
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•f PemsL did Hot exact all their taxes and impositiond id money, 
but wece^ content to levy a part of them in money, and to take the 
rest in such products and commodities as the several provinces af- 
forded ; which is a proof of the great wisdom, moderation, and 
humanity of the Persian government. Without doubt they had 
observed how difficult it often is for the people, especially in coun- 
tries at a distance from commerce, to convert their goods into mo- 
ney, without suffering great losses; whereas nothing can tend so 
much to render the taxes easy, and to shelter the people from vexa- 
tion and trouble as well as expense, as the taking in payment from 
each country such fruits and commodities as mat country pro- 
duces ; by which means the contribution becomes easy, natural, and 
equitable. 

There* were likewise certain^ districts assigned and set apart 
for the mamtaining of the queen's toilet and wardrobe; one for her 
girdle, another for her veil, and so on for the rest of her vestments ; 
and these districts, which were of a great extent, since one of them 
contained as much ground as a man could walk over in a day: 
these dktricts, I say, took their names from their particular use, or 
part of the garments to which they were appropriated ; and were 
accordingly called, one the queen's girdle, aaother the queen's veil, 
and so on. In Plato's time, the same custom continned among the 
Persians. 

The manner in whichr the king gave pensions in those davs to 
such persons as he had a mind to gratifV, was exactly like what I 
have observed concerning the queen.f We read, that the king of 
Persia assigned the revenues of four cities to Themistocles ; one 
of whici^ was ^o supply him with wine, another with bread, the 
third with meats for his table, and the fourth with his clothes and 
furniture. Before that time, Cyrus had acted in the same manner 
towards Pytharchus of Cyzicus,^ for whom he had a particular con- 
siderHtion, and to whom he gave the revenue of seven cities. In 
following times, we find many instances of a like nature. 

ARTICLE II. 

Of their war. 

The people of Asia in general were naturally of a warlike dispo 
sition, and did not want courage; but in time they suffered them- 
selves to be enervated by luxury and pleasure. I must however 
except the Persians, who even before Cyrus, and still more during 
his reign, had the reputation of being a people of a very military 
genius. The situation of their country, which is rugged and 
mountainous, might be one reason of their hard and frugaimanner 
of living; which » a point of no little importance for the forming of 
good soldiers. Bat the g^ood education which the Persians gave 

• Plot, in Akib. L p. t23. t Plat- is Thanii. ^ 1S7. t Athen. 1. i. ^ 30/. 
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tHeir youth, was the chief cause of the courage and martial spiiil 
of that people. 

With respect therefore to the ma oners, and particularly to the 
article which I am now treating of, we nmst make some distinction 
between the different nations of Asia. So that in the following 
account of military affidrs, whatever perfection and excellence may 
be found in the rules and principles of war, is to he applied only to 
the Persians, as they were in Cyrus's reign; the rest belongs to 
the other nations of Asia, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Modes. 
Lydians, and to the Persiam likewise after they had degenerated 
from their ancient valour, which happened not long after Cyrus, as 
will be shown in the sequel. 

I. Their Entrance up&n MUUary Diicipline. 

The Persians were trained up to the service from their tender 
jrears, by passing through different exercises.* Generally speak- 
mg, they served in the armies from the age of twenty to fii>y 
years. And whether in peace or war, they always wore swords, 
as our gentlemen do, which was never practised among the Greeks 
or the Romans. They were obliged to enlist themselves at the 
time appointed ; and it was esteemed a crime to desire to be dis* 
pensed with in that respect, as will be seen hereafter, by the cruel 
treatment given by Darius and Xerxes to two. young noblemen, 
wliose fathers had desired as a fiivour, that th^r sons mi^ht be 
permitted to stay at home, for a ccNanfort to them in the'T old age.f 

Hero^tus speaks of a body of troops appointed to be the king's 
guard,! who were called The immortcUe, because tb\s body consist- 
ed always of the same number, which was 10,000; for as soon as 
any of the men died, another was immediately put into his place. 
The establishment of this body probably began with the 10,000 
men sent for by Cyrus out of Pefsia to be his guard. They were 
distinguished from all the other troops by the richness of their ar- 
mour, and still more by their courage. Quintus Curtius mentions 
also this body of men,( and another body besides, consisting of 
15,000, designed in like manner to be a guard to the king's person: 
the latter were called Doryphori, or Spearmen. 

II. llieir Armour. 

The ordinary arms of the Persians were a sabre, or scimitar, 
acinaces, as it is called in Latin ; a kind of dagger, which hung in 
their belt on the right side ; a javelin, or half f&e, having a sharp- 
pointed iron at the end.. 

It seems that they carried two javelins, or lanCes, one to fling, 
and the other to use in close fight. They made great use of the 

* Strali.l.xv.p.734. Am. Mw. 1. zxiiL mb fiMm. 1 Iferod. I. It. tad tL 8m 

4«Ira<l.iii.e.l«,17. t Harod.1. tU. e.83. 9 Lib.iu.e.3. 
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bow, and of the quiver in which they carried their arrows. The 
filings was not unknown amongst them; but they did not set much 
vdue upon it. 

It appears from several passages in ancient authors, that the Per- 
sians wore no hehnets, but only their common caps, wiiich they call 
tiaras ; this is particularly sud of Cyrus the younger, and of his 
army.* And yet the same authors, in other places, make mention 
of their helmets; from whence we must conclude, that this custom 
had changed according^ to the times. 

The foot for the most part wore cuirasses made of brass, which 
were so artificially fitted to their bodies, that they were no impedi- 
ment to the motion and agility of their limbs ; no more than the 
vambraces, or greaves which covered the arms, thighs, and legs of 
the horsemen. Their horses thomselves, for the most part, had their 
feces, chests, and fianks covered with brass. These were what are 
called eqtd ccUaphrctcti, barbed horses. 

Authors difier very much about the form and fiishion of the shields. 
At first they made use of very small and light ones, made only of 
twigs of osier, gerra. But it appears from several passages, that 
they had also shields of brass, which were of a great len^h. 

We have already observed, that in the first ages the light-armed 
soldiers, that is, the archers and those who ue^ missile weapons, 
composed the bulk of the armies amongst the Persians and Modes. 
Cyrus, who had found by experience, that such troops were only fit 
for skirmishing, or fighting at a distance, and who thought it most 
advantageous to come directly to close fight, made a change in his 
army, and reduced those liffHt-armed troops to a very few, arming 
the far greater number at au points, like the rest of the army. 

in. Chariots armed vfUh Scythes. 

Cyrus introduced a considerable change likewise with respect to 
the chariots of war.f These had been m use a long whi!e before 
his time, as appears both from Homer and the sacred writings. 
These chariots had only two wheels, and were generally drawn by 
four horses abreast, with two men in each ; one of distinguished 
birth and valour, who fought, and another who was engaged only in 
driving the chariot. CyrUa thought this method, which was very 
expensive, was but of Httle service; since for the equipping of 300 
chariots, were required 1200 hurses, and 600 men, of which there 
were but 300 who really fought, the other 300, though all men of 
men ; and distinction, and capable of doing great service if other- 
wise employed, serving jnly'as charioteers or drivers. To remedy 
this inconvenience, he i^tered the form of the chariots, and doubled 
the number of the figMig men that rode in them, by enabling the 
drivers also to fight as Well as the others. 

He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made stronger, that 

* Xon.de Bzp«4.Qjr.Lt p. SSa t Xm. Cyiop. i vi. p. lA 
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they should not be so eaaily brok^i ; and the axletrejs tc Be mikle 
longer, to make them the more firm and steady. At each end of 
the axletrec he caiised scythes to bp fastened that were i^ree feet 
bnff, and placed horizontally ; and caused other scythes to be fixed 
under the same axletree wkh their edges turned to the ^ound, that 
they might cut in pieces men, or horses, or whatever the impetuous 
violence of the ohariots should overturn. It appears from several 
passages in authors,* that in after-times, besides all this, they added 
two long iron spikes at the end of the pole, in order to pierce what- 
ever came in the way; and that they armed the hinder part of the 
chariot with several rows of sharp knives to hinder any one from 
mounting behind. 

These chariots were in use fer many ages in all the Eastern 
countries. They were looked upon as the principal strength of the 
armies, as the most certain cause of the victory, and as an apparatus 
the most capable of all other to strike the enemy with consternatioo 
and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, the inconveniences 
of them were discovered, and at length they were laid aside. For» 
in order to reap any advantage from them, it was necessary to fight 
in vast and extensive plains, where the soil was very even, aud 
where there w^re no rivulets, gulleys, woods, nor vineyards. 

In afler-times several methods were invented to render these 
chariots absolutely us^sj^ It was enough to cut a ditch in their 
wav, which immediately stopped their course. Sometimes an able 
and experienced general, as Eumenes in the battle which Sci[»o 
fought with Antiochus, would attack the chariots with « detach- 
ment of slingers, archers, and spearmen, who, spreading themselves 
on all sides, would pour such a storm of stones, arrows, and lances 
upon them, and at the same time fall a shouting so loud with the 
whole army, that they terrified, the horses, an^ oflen made them 
turn upon their own forces. At other times they would render the 
chariots useless and incapable of acting,t only by marching over 
the space, which separated tbe two armies, with an extraordinary 
swiftness, and advancing suddenly upon the enemy. For the 
strength and execution of the chariots proceeded from the length 
of their course, which was what gave that impetuosity and rapidity 
to their motion, without which they were but very feeble and insig- 
nificant. It was after this manner, that the Romans under Sylla^ 
at the battle of CbsBrdnc, defeated and put to flight the enemy's 
chariots, raising loud peals of laughter, and crymg out to them, as 
if they had been at the games of the Circus^ to send mcnre. 

rV. 7%eir DUciplme in Peace cu well ag War\ 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the discipline and 
good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether in peace or war* 
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The method used by that great prince in peace, as is fully related 
in Xenopbon's Cyropcedia^ in order to form his troc^is, by frequent 
exercises, to inure them to fatigue by keeping them continually em- 
ployed in laborious works, to prepare them for real battles by mock 
engagements, to fire them with courage and resolution by exhorta- 
tions, praises, and rewards: all this, 1 say, is a perfect model for all 
who have the command of troops, to which, generally speaking, 
pieace and tranquillity become extremely pernicious ; for a relaxation 
of discipline, which usually ensues, enervates the vigour of the sol- 
diers ; and their inaction bhmts that edge of courage, which the mo- 
tion of anni^s, and the approach of enemies, infinitely sharpen and 
excite. A wise foresight of the future ought to 4nake us prepare 
in time of peace whatever may be needful in time of war.* 

Whenever the Persian armies marched, every thing was ordered 
and carried on with as much regularity and exactness as on a day 
of battle: not a soldier or officer daring to quit his rank, or remove 
from the colours. It was the custom amongst all the nations of 
Asia, whenever they encamped, though but for a day or a ni^ht, to 
have their camp surrounded with pretty deep ditches. This they 
did to prevent being surprised by the enemy,, and that they might 
not be forced to engage against their inclinations. They usuallv 
contented themselves with covering their camp with a bank of earth 
dug out of these ditches ;t though sometimes they fortified them 
with strong pallisadees, and long stakes driven into the ground. 

By what has been said of their discij^ine in time of peace, and in 
the marching and encam|Hng their armies, we may judge of that 
which was preserved on a day of. battle. Nothing can be more 
deserving our admiration than the accounts we have of it in the 
several parts of the Cyropaedia. No single family could be better 
regulated, or pay a more speedy and exact obedience to the first 
mgnal, than the whole army of Cyrus. He had long accustomed 
them to that prompt obedience, on which the success of all enter- 
prises depends. For what avails the best head in the world, if the 
arms Ao not act conformably, and follow its directions? At first he 
bad used some severity, which is necessary in the beginning, in or- 
der to establish good discipline ; but this severity was always accom- 
panied with reason, and tempered with kindness. The example of 
their leader^ who was the first upon all duty, gave weight and au- 
thority to his injunctions, and softened the rigour of bier commands. 
The unalterable rule he laid down to himself, of granting nothing 
but to merit only, and of refusing every thing to favour, was a sure 
means of keeping all the officers attached to their duty, and of 
making them perpetually vigilant and careful. For there is nothing 
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more discouraging to persona of that profession,'*' even to those who 
love their prince and their country, than to see the rewards, to 
which the dangers they have undergone, and the hlood they have 
spilt, entitle them, conferred upon others. Cyrus had the art of in- 
spiring even his common soldiers with a zeal for discipline and order, 
by first inspiring them with a love for their countiy, for their ho- 
nour, and their fellow-citizens; and, above all, by endearing himself 
to them by his bounty and liberality. These are the true and only 
methods of establistung and supporting military discipline in its 
fui force and vigour. 

V. Their Order (f BaUU. 

As there were but very few fortified places in Cyruses time, all 
theJr wars were Mttle else but field expeditions; for which reason 
that wise prince found out, by his own reflection and experience, 
that nothing contributed more to decide a victory, than a numerous 
and good cavalry; and the gaming of one single pitched battle 
was often attended with the conquest of a whole kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly we see, that having found the Persian army entirely 
destitute of that important and necessary succour, he turned all his 
thoughts towards remedying that defect; and, by his great applica- 
tion and activity, succeeded in forming a body of Persian cavalry, 
which became superior to that-of his enemies, ill goodness, at least, 
if not in number. There were several breeds or horses in Persia 
and Media ;f but in the latter province, those of a place caUed 
Nisea, were the most esteemed ; and it was from thence the^ing's 
stable was furnished. We shall now examine what use they made 
of tlieir cavalry and infantnr. 

The celebrated battle of Thymbra, may serve to give us a just 
notion of the tactics of the ancients in the days of Cyrus, and to show 
how far their ability extended either in ^e use of arms, or the dis- 
position of armies. 

They knew that the most advantageous order of battle was 
to place the in^try in the centre, and the cavalry, which consisted 
chiefly of the cuirassiers, on the two wings of the army. By 
this disposition the flanks of the foot were covered, and the horse 
were at liberty to act and extend themselves as occasion should 
require. 

They Ukewise understood the necessity of drawing out an army 
into several lines, in order to support one another ; because other- 
wise, as on^ single line miffht easily be pierced through and broken; 
it would not be able to rally, and consequently the army would be 
left without resource. For which reason they formed the first line 
of foot heavily armed, twelve men deep4 who, on the first onset, 

^ CecldiMe in irritmn laboret, n pramiia perienlonim ■oK assequaiitar, qui perieulu wsa 
Ofbenrat. TaeiL Hut. lib. iii. cap. 53. f Herttd. 1. tiL c. 40. 8m. L xL p. 530 
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mode itte of the half-fnke ; and afterwards, when the fronts of the 
two armies came close tocher, engaged the enemy body to body 
with their swords or scimitars. 

The second line ccmsisted of such men as were lightly armed, 
whose manner of fighting was to fling their javelins oyer the heads of 
the first. These javehns were made of a heavy wood, were pointed 
with iron, and were flung with great violence. The design of them 
was to put the enemy into disoraer, before they came to dose fight. 

The third line consisted of archers^ whose bows being»bent with 
the utmost force, carried their arrows over the heads of the two 
precedmg lines, and extremely annoyed the enemy. These archers 
were Efometimes mixed with siingezs, who skmg great stones with a 
terrible force, but, in after-time, the Rhodians, instead of stones, 
made use of leaden bullets, which the slings carried a great deal 
farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men armed in the same manner as those 
of the first, formed the rear of the main body. - This line was in- 
tended for the support of the others, and to keep them to their duty, 
in case they gave way. It served likewise for a rear ^uard, and a 
body of reserve to repulse the enemy, if they should happen to 
penetrate so far. 

They had besides moving towers, carried upon huge wagons, 
drawn by sixteen oxen eacm, in which were twenty men, whose 
business was to discharge stones and javelins. These were placed 
in the rear of the whole army behind the body of reserve, and 
served to support their troops, when they were driven back by the 
enemy, and to favour their rallying when in disorder. 

They made great use too of their chariots armed with scythes, 
as we have already observed. These they generally placed m the 
front of the battle, and some of them they occasionally stationed on 
the flanks of the army, when they had -any reason to fear their be- 
ing surrounded. 

This is nearly the extent to which the ancients carried their 
knowledge in the military art, with respect to their battles and en- 
gagements. But we do not find they had any skill in choosing 
advantageous posts, in seasonably possessing themselves of a fa- 
vourable spot, of bringing the war mtq a close country; of making 
use of defiles and narrow passes, either to molest the army in their 
march, or to cover themselves from their attacks; or laying in art- 
ful ambuscades; of protracting a campaign to a great length by wise 
delays; of not sufiering a superior enemy to force them to a decisive 
action, and Of reducing him to the necessity of preying upon him- 
self through the want of forage and provisions. Neither do we see, 
that they had much regard to the defending of their right and left 
with rivers, marshes, or mountains ; and by that means of making 
the front of a smaller army equal to that of another much more nu- 
merous ; and of putting it out of the enemy's power to surround or 
take them in flank 
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Yet in Cyrus's first campaignr against the Armeniidis, alid after- 
wards against the Babylonians, there seem to have been sr>me be- 
^^ingt, some essays, as it were, of this art : but they were not 
unproved, or carried to any degree of perfection in those days. 
Time, reflection, and experience, made the great commanders in 
after ages -acquainted with these precautions and subtleties of war : 
and we have already shown, in the wars of the Carthaginians^ 
what use Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, and other generals of both 
nations, made of them. - ■ , ■ 

VI. TlktM' MoMmfT Qf Attmikmi; o^ 

The ancients both devised and executed aU that co'ild be expect- 
ed from the nature of the arms known in their days, as also from 
the force and variety of engines then in use, either for attacking or 
defending fortified places. 

1. Their Way ofAmckm^ Places. 

The first method of attacking a place was by blockade. They 
mvested the town with a wall built quite round it, and in which, 
at proper distances, were made redoubts and places of arms ; or else 
they thought it suflicient to surround it completely by a deep trench, 
which they strongrly fenced with pallisadoes, to hinder the besieged 
from making a saSy, as well as to prevent succours or provisions from 
being brought in. In this manner they waited till famine did what 
they could not effect by force or art. Prom hence proceeded Ihe 
len^hof the sieges related in ancient history; as that of Troy, 
which lasted ten years ;* thatof Azotus by Psammeticus, which last- 
ed twenty-nine ; that of Nineveh, where we have seen that Sarda* 
napalus defended himself for the space of seven. And Cyrus might 
have lain a long time before Babylon, where they had laid in a stock 
of provisions for twenty years, if he had not used a diflerent method 
for taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from their duration, 
they invented the method of scaling, which was done by raising a 
great tiumber of ladders against the walls, by means whereof a 
great many files of soldiers might climb up together, and force their 
way in. 

To render this method of scjilmg impracticable, or at least ineffec- 
tual, they made the wdls of their city extremely high, and the towers, 
wherewith they were flanked, still considerably higher, that the 
ladders of the besiegers might not be able to reacli the top of them. 
This obliged them to fin4 out some other way of getting to the top 
of the ramparts ; and this was by building moving towers of wood, 
still higher than the walls, and by approaching them with those 
wooden towers. On the top of these towers, wnich formed a kind 

* Homer makei no mention of Uie }aMentig ram, or any warlike 
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of platibilB, wafli pl&ced a cmnpetent nvfmber of sddiers, who, with 
darts, and arrows, and the assistance of their ba]iste and catapult®, 
Bcoured the ramparts, and cleared them of the defenders ; and then 
from a lower stage of the tower, they let down a kind of drawbridge, 
which rested upon the wall, and gave the soldiers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the length of their 
sieges, was that of the hattering-ram, by which they made breaches 
in the walls, and opened themselves « passage into the places be- 
sieged. This battering-ram was a vast beam of thnber, with a 
strong head of iron or brass at the end of it; which was pushed with 
the utmost force against the walls.. Of the^e there were several 
kinds. 

They had sotill a fourth method of attacking places, which was, 
that of sapping and undermining; and this was done two different 
Way6 ; that is, either by carrying on a subterranean path quite under 
the walls, into the heart of the city, and so opening themselves a 
passage into it ; or else, after they had sapped the foundation of the 
wall, and put supporters under it, by filling the space with all sorts 
of combustible matter, and then setting that matter on fire, in or- 
der to bum down the supporters, calcine the materials of the wall, 
and throw down part of it. 

2. Their Manner of Defending Places. 

With respect to the fortifying and defending of towns, the an 
cients made use of all the flindamental principles and essential rules 
now practised in the art of fortification. They had the method of 
overflowing the country round about, to hinder the enemy's ap- 
proaching the town; they made deep and sloping ditches, and fenced 
them round with pallisadoes, to make the enemy's ascent or descent 
the more difficult ; they made their ramparts very thick, and fenced 
them with stone or brick work, that the battering-ram should not 
he able to demolish them ; and very hi£;h, that the scaling of them 
should bo equally impracticable ; they had their projecting towers, 
from whence our modem bastions derive their origin, for Uie flank- 
ing of the curtains; they invented with much ingenuity different 
machines for the shooting of arrows, throwing of darts and lances, 
and hurling of great stones with vast force and violence; they had 
their parapets and battlements in the walls for the soldiers' secu- 
rity, and their covered galleries, which went quite round the walk, 
and served as casements; their intrenchments behind the breaches 
and necks of the towers; they made their sallies too, in order to de* 
stroy the works of the besiegers, and to set their engines on fire 
as also their countermines to render useless the mines of the enemy; 
and lastly, they built citadels> as places of retreat in cases of ex- 
tremity, to serve as the last resource to a ^rrison upon the point 
of being forced, and to make the taking of the town of no effect, 
or at least to ^btain a more advafittLgeous capitulatiiou All these 
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methods of defeoflki^ places against those that besieged them, wera 
known in the art of fortification as it was practised among the an- 
cients ; and they are the very same as are now in use among the 
modems, allowing for such alteration as the difference of arms has 
occasioned. 

I thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in order to give 
the reader an idea of the ancient manner of defending fortified 
towns; as also to remove a prejudice which prevails among many 
of the modems, who imagine, that because new names are now 
given to the same things, the things themselves are therefore differ 
ent in nature and principle. Since the invention of gunpowder, 
cannon indeed have been substituted in the place of the battering- 
ram ; and musket-shot in the room of balistie, catapultse, scorpions, 
javelins, slings, ' - • ^^^^ folloWj that 

any of the fund changed? By no 

means. The ai lity of bodies, and 

the mechanic p< ity would admit. ^ 

VTI. TheC 'Cyrus's time. 

I have alread ve must not judpre 

of the merit ai 3 at all times, by 

what we see of nclude this article 

of war with a ju ur Bossuet, bishop 

of Meaux, on that subject. He observes that, after the death of 
that prince, the Persians, generally speaking, were ignorant of the 
ff reat advantages that result from severity, discipline, skill in draw- 
mg up an army, order in marching and encamping ; and, in short, 
that happiness of conduct, which puts those great bodies in motion 
without disorder or confusion. Full of vain ostentation of their 
power and greatness, and relying more up6n strength than pm- 
dence, upon the number rather than the choice of their troops, 
they thought they had done all that was necessary, when they had 
drawn together immense numbers of people, who fought indeed 
with resolution enough, but without order, and who found them- 
selves encumbered with the vast multitudes of useless persons, 
who formed the retinue of the king and his cMef officers. For to 
such a height was their luxury grown, that they would needs 
have the same magnificence, and enjoy the same pleasures and de- 
lights in the army, as in the king's court; so that in their wars the 
kmgs marched accompanied with their wives, their concubines, and 
all their eunuchs. Their silver and gold plate, and all their rich 
furniture, were carried afler them in prodigious quantities; and^ 
in short, all the equipage and utensils so voluptuous a life requires. 
An army composed in this manner, and already clogged with the 
excessive number of troops, was overburthened with the additional 
load of vast multitudes of such as did not fight. In this confusion, 
the troops could not act in concert ; their orders never reached 
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them in time ; and in action every thing went on at random, as it 
were, without the possibihty of any commander's being able to 
remedy this disorder. Add to this, the necessity they were under 
of finishing an expedition quickly, and of passing into an enemy's 
country with great rapidity; because sucn a vast body of people 
greedy not only of the necessaries of life, but of such things also 
as were requisite for hixury and pleasure, consumed every thing 
that could be met with in a very short time ; nor indeed is it easy 
to comprehend from whence they could procure subsistence. 

However, with all this vast train, the Persians astonished the 
nations that Were not better acquainted with military alBfairs than 
themselves; and many of those that were more expert, were 
fei overcome by tl jir own dissen- 

sions, or*ovefpow( And by this 

means Egypt, proi ler wise insti- 

tutions, and the c( ect to the Per- 

sians. Nor was it esser Asia, and 

even such Greek c orrupted. But 

when they came tc und what they 

had never met wit] sd troops, skil- 

ful and ej^perience to temperance, 

whose bodies were iered both ro- 

bust and active, b actised m that 

country. The Gi lall ; but they 

werr? like strong, vigrorous bodies, that seem to be all nerves and 
sinews, and full of spirits in every part; at the same time they were 
so well commanded, and so prompt in obeying the orders of their 
generals, that one would have thought all the soldiers had been ac- 
tuated by one soul ; so perfect a harmony was there in all their 
motions. 

ARTICLE III. 

Arts and icieiicef. 

I do not pretend to give an account of the Eastern poetry, of 
which we know little more than what we find in the books of the 
Old Testament. Those precious fra^ents are sufiicient to let us 
know the origin of poesy ; its true design ; the us^ that was made of 
it by those inspired writers, namely, to celebrate the perfections and 
sing the wonderful works of God, as also the dignity and sublimity 
of style which ought to accompany it, adapted to the majesty of the 
subjects on which it treats. The discourses of Job's friends, who 
lived in the East, as he himself did, and who were distinguished 
among the Gentiles as much by their learning as their birOi, may 
like wipe give us some notion of the eloquence that prevailed in those 
early ages. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in general and of 

Voiv n a 
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the Athenians in particular, according to Plato,* that they wero 
but children in antiquity, is very true with respect to arts and 
sciences, the invention of which they have falsely ascribed to chi- 
merical persons, much posterior to the deluge. The Holy Scrip- 
ture informs us,f that before that epocha, God had discovered to 
mankind the art of tilling and cultivating the ground ; of feeding 
their flocks and cattle, when their habitation was in tents; of spin- 
' ning wool and flax, and weaving it into stufls and linen ; of forging 
and polishing iron and brass, and rendering them subservient to 
numberless uses that are necessary and convenient for life and 
society. 

We learo from the same Scriptures, that verjr soon after the de- 
luge, human industry had made several discoveries very worthy of 
admiration; as, 1. The art of spinning gold thread, and of inter- 
weaving it with stufls. 2. That of beating gold, and with light thin 
leaves of it gilding wood and other materials. 3. The secret of cast 
ing metals ; as brass, silver, or ffold ; and of making all sorts of 
figures with them, in imitation oinature ; of representing any kind 
of different objects ; and of making an infinite variety of vessels of 
those metals, for use and ornament. 4. The art of painting, or 
carving upon wood, stone, or marble : and, 5. to name no more, that 
of dying their silks and stufls, and giving them the most exquisite 
and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Asia that men first settled after the deluge, it is easy 
to conceive that Asia must have been the cradle, as it were, of arts 
and sciences, the remembrance of which had been preserved by tra- 
dition; and which were afterwards revived again, and restored by 
means of men's wants and necessities. 

Section I. ArchUecture* 

The building of the tower of Babel, and shortly after, of those 
famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, which have been looked upon 
as prodigies; the grandeur and magnificence of the palaces of the 
kings and noblemen, divided intd sundry halls and apartments, and 
adorned with eveij thing that either decency or conveniency could 
require; the regularity and symmetry of the pillars and vaulted 
roofs, raised and multiplied one upon another ; the noble gates of 
their cities ; the breadth and thickness of their rampai*ts ; the height 
and strength of their towers; the convenience of their quays on the 
banks of the ffreat rivers; and the boldness of the bridges thrown 
over them : aU these things^ I say, with many other works of the 
like nature, show to what a pitchof perfection architecture was car- 
ried in those ancient times. 

I know not, however, whether in those ages this art rose to tha^ 
degree of perfection, which it afterwards attained in Greece and 
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Italy; or whether those vast structures in Asia and Egypt, so much 
boasted of by the ancients, were as remarkable for their beauty and 
regularity, as they were for their magnitude and extent. We hear 
of five orders in architecture, the Tuscan,^ Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite ; but we never hear of an Asiatic or ^Bgyptian order; 
which gives us reason to, doubt whether the symmetry, measures, 
and proportions of p'dlars, pilasters, and other ornaments in architec- 
ture, were exactly observed i^ those ancient structures. 

Section II. *Mu8ic* 

It is no wonder, if, in a country like Asia, addicted to. pleasure, 
to luxury, and to voluptuousness, music, which sives the chief zest 
to such enjoyments, was in high esteem, and cultivated with great 
application. The very names of the principal styles of ancient mu- 
sic, which the modern has still preserved, namel3j,the Doric, Phry- 
gian, Lydian, Ionian, and iEolian, sujSiciently indicate the place 
where it had its origin; or at least, where it was improved and 
brought to perfection. We learn from Holy Scripture,* that in 
Laban's time ii^trumental music was much in use in the country 
where he dwelt, that is, in Mesopotamia; since, among the other 
reproaches he makes to his son-iin-law Jacob, he complains, that, by 
his precipitate flight, he had put it out of his power to conduct him 
and his family loith fnirth and with songs, with tabret and with harp. 
Amongst the booty that Cyrus ordered to be set apart for his uncle 
Cyaxares,f mention is made of two female musicians,t very skilful 
in their profession, who accompanied a lady of Susa, and were taken 
prisoners with her. 

To determine to what degree of perfection music was carried bv 
the ancients, is a question which very much puzzles the learned. It 
b the harder to be decided, because, to determine justly upon it, it 
seems necessary we should have several pieces of music composed bv 
the ancients, with their notes, that we might examine it both with 
our. eyes and our ears. But, unhappily, it is not with music in tiiis 
respect as with ancient sculpture and poetry, of which we have so 
many noble monuments remaining ; whereas, on the contrary, we 
have not any one piece of their composition in the other science) by 
which we can form a certain judgment, and determine whether the 
fiusic of the ancients was as perrect as ours. 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the triple symphony, that is, the hu-rmony of voices, that of instru- 
ments, and that of voices and instruments in concert. 
' It is also agreed, that they excelled in what relates to the rhyth- 
mus. What is meant by rhythmus, is the assemblage or union ol 
various times in music, which are joined together with a certain 
order, and in certain proportions* To understand this definition, it 

• C^zxzi.S7. t Cjrop.Liv. g. Hi i Moytf-etfjyot/f i^o rds »j«tT/tf-T*« 
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is to be observed, that the masic we are here spealdng of was ai. 
ways set and san^ to the words of certain verses, in which the syl- 
lables were distinguished into long and short; that the short syllable 
was pronounced as quick again as the long ; that therefore the for- 
mer was reckoned to make up but one time, whilst the latter made 
op two; and consequently the sound which answered to this, was to 
continue twice as long as the sound which answered to the other; 
or, which is the same thin^, it was to consist of two times,^or mea- 
sures, whilst the other comprehended but one; that the verses 
which were sung consisted of a certain number of feet formed by 
the different combination of these Ion? and short syllables ; and that 
the rhythmus of the song regularly foflowed the march of these feet. 
As these feet, of what nature or extent soever, were always divided 
into equal or unequal parts, of which the former was caJled i^vtc, 
elevation or raising ; and the latter Bieit, depression or falling : so 
the rh3rthmus of the song, which answered to every one of those 
feet, was divided into two parts equaUy or unequally, by what we 
now call a bealj and a rest or intermission. The serupuious resfard the 
ancients had to the quantity of their syllables in their vocal music^ 
made their rhythmus much more perfect than ours : for our poetry 
is not formed upon the measure of long and short syllables ; but 
nevertheless a skilful musician amongst us, may in some sort ex- 
press, by the length, of their sounds, the quantity of every syllaWe. 
This account of the rhythmus of the ancients I have copied from one 
of the dissertations of Monsieur Burette; which I have done for the 
beneht of young students, to whom this little explanation may be 
of ^reat use for the understanding of several passages in ancient 
authors. I now return to my subject. 

The principal point in dispute amon^ the learned, concerning the 
music of the ancients, is to know whemer they understood music in 
several parts, that is, a composition consisting of several parts, and 
in which all those different parts form each by itself a complete 
piece, and at the same time have an harmonious connexion, as in 
our counter-point whether simple or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this matter, 
and whatever else relates to the music of the ancients, I refer him 
to the learned dissertations of the above-mentioned M. Burette, in^- 
serted in the 3d, 4th, and 5th volumes of the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy des Belles Lettres; which show the profound erudition and 
exquisite taste of that writer. ^ 

Section III. Phytic. 

We likewise discover in those early times the origin of physic, 
the beginnings of which, as of all other arts and sciences, were very 
rude imd imperfect. Herodotus,''' and after him Strabo, observe, 
that it was a general custom among the Babylonians to expose their 

* Herod. Li. €.197. Strabo, 1. zvL p. 748. 
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Ack pemosiB to the view of passengers, itv wier to kam of them, 
whether they had been afflicted with the same distemper, and by 
what remedies they had been cured. From hence several people 
have pretended that physic is nothing else but a conjectural and 
ezpenmental science, entirely resulting from observations made upon 
the nature of different diseases, and upon such things as are condu- 
cive or prejudicis^to health. It must be confessed, that experience 
will go a great way ; but that alone is not sufficient. The famous 
Hippocrates made great use of it in his practice, but he did not en- 
tirely rely upon it. The custom in those days'" was, for aU persons 
that had been sick, and were cured, to put up a tablet in the temple 
of iEsoulapius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies thai- 
had restored tltem to their heiUth. That celebrated physician 
caused tJii these inscriptions and memorials to be copied out, and 
derived great advantage from them. 

Physic was, even m the time of the Trojaa war, in great use and 
esteem.f .fiscnlapius, who flourished at that time, is reckoned the 
mventor of that art, and had even then brought it to great perfec- 
tion by his pr^ound knowledge in botany, by his great skill in medi- 
cinal preparations and chirurgical operations; for in those days 
these several branches were not separated from one another, but 
were aU included together under one profession. 

The two sonsof ^sculapius,! Podalirius and Machaon, who com- 
manded a certain number of troops at the siege of Troy, were no 
less excellent physicians than brave officers ; and rendered as much 
service to the Grecian army by their skill in medicine, as they did 
by their courage and eonduct m theif military capacity. Nor did 
Achilles himseTf,^ nor even Alexander the Great, in after times, 
think the knowledge of this science improper for a general, or be- 
neath his dignity. On the contrary, he learned it himself of Chiron, 
the centaur, and afterwards instructed his friend Patroclus in it, who 
did not disdain to exercise the art, in heating the wound of Eurypy- 
Itis. This wound h.e healed by the application of a certain root« 
which immediately assuaged the pain and stopped the bleeding 
Botany, or that part of pl^sic which treats of herbs and plants, was 
very much known, and almost the only branch of the science used 
in those early times* Virgil, speakingr of a celebrated physician ,|| 
who was instructed in his art by. Apoflo himself, seems to confine 
that profession to the knowledge of simples : Scire potestates herba-' 
rum usumque medendi mcUu^ It was nature herself that offered 
those innocent and salutary remedies, and seemed to invite mankind 
to make use of them. Their gardens,ir fields, and woods, supplied 
them gratuitously with an infinite plenty and variety. As yet no 
use was made of minerals**, treacles, and other compositions, since 
discovered by closer and more inquisitive researches into nature. 

* Plin. K xxi:c> c 1. Strab. 1. vili. p. 374. f Diod. L v. p. 341. % Horn. Iliad. 

1. z. ▼. 831—847. ^ Plut in Al^z. p. 60& || iEn. 1. xii. v. 3S6. IT PliQ. 1 

trxri. c.^. *♦ Id. f. xxiv. c. 1. 
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Pliny BBj^f that i^^Rric, wlneh had heen broi^lit by iBscolaphia 
into great reputation about the time of the Trojan war, was soon 
after neglected and lost, and lay in a manner buiied in darkness till 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, when it was revived by Hippocra- 
tes, and restored to its ancient honour and credit. This may be 
true with respect to Greece ; but in Persia we find tt tb have been 
always cultivated, and ccmsequently held in gfeat ireputation. The 
great Cyrus,f as. is observed by Xenophon, neve»r failed to take a 
certain number of excellent physicians along with hhn in the army, 
rewarding them very liberally, and treating them with particular 
regard. He farther remarks, that in this, Cyrus only followed a 
custom that had been anciently established among their generals : 
and he also informs us, that the younger Cyrus acted in the same 
manner.} 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was Hippocrates, 
who carried this sdence to its highest perfection.^ And though it 
be certain that several improvements and new discoveries Jwtve been 
made since his time, yet is he still looked upon by the ablest physi- 
cians, as the first and chief master of that art, and as the person- 
whose writings ought to be the chief study of those that would dis- 
tinguish themselves in that profession. ' 

Men thus qualified, who, to the study of the most celebrated phy- 
sicians, as well ancient as modem, as also to the knowledge they 
have acquired of the virtues of simples, the principles of naturcQ 
philosophy, and the constitution and eontexture of human bodies, 
have added a long practice and experience, together^with their own 
serious reflections; such men as these, in a weH-twdered state, 
deserve to be highly rewarded and distinguished, as the Holy Spirit 
itself signifies to us in the sacred writings: The skill of. the phyeu 
cum shtUl HftuphU head; and mthe tight of grecA men he ahcUlBe in 
admircUion ;k smce all their labours, lucubrations, and watchings, 
are devoted to the people's health, which of all human l)klssings is 
the dearest and most valuable. And yet this blessing is what man- 
kind are the least careful to preserve. They do not oiofty destroy it 
by riot and excess, but through a blind credulity they fiH>lishly in- 
trust it with persons of no cr^t or experience,|| who impose upon 
thesorby their impudence and presumption, ^r seduce'them by their 
tlattering assurances of infallible recovery. 

Section IV. Asttorumy. 

However desirous the Grecians were to be esteemed the authors 
and inventors of all arts and sciences, they could never absolutely 
deny the Babylonians the honour of having laid the foundations of 

* Lib. xxiz. c. 9. . f Cyrop. 1. i. p. 99, and I. viii. p. 212. t De exped. Cyi.* 

i» it p. 311. $ Eccliu. zxxvtii. 3. 

y Palam est, at qoisque inter istos loquendo polleat. imperatorem lllicd vite nostrs n* 
ciiQiie fieri— Aitod blanda est sperandf pro se culque dulce do. Plin. 1. xxix. c. 1 
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astivHiomy. 1%^ advantsgeous situation of Babylon,* which was 
built upon a wide extensive plain, where no mountains bounded the 
prospect ; the constant clearness and serenity ofthef air in that coun- 
try, so favourable to the free contemplation of the heavens; perhaps 
also the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, which seemed 
to be Intended for an observatory ; all these circumstances were 
strong motives to engage this people to a more nice observation of 
he various motions of the heavenly bodies, and the regular course 
of the stars. The Abb^ Renaudot,f in his dissertation upon the 
sphere, observes, that the plain which in Scripture is called Shinar, 
and in which Babylon stood, is the same as is called by the Arabians 
Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon, the seventh of the Habbassides 
in whose reign the sciences began to flourish amon^^ the Arabians, 
caused the astronomical observations to be made, which for severa. 
affes directed all the astronomers of EurOT>e; and that the sultan 
(^laleddin Melikschah, the third of the Seljukides, caused sirailai 
observations to be made near 300 years afterwards in the same place : 
from whence it appears, that' this place was always reckoned one of 
the properest in the world for astronomical observations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried theirs to any great 
perfection for want of the help of telescopes, which are of modem 
invention, and have greatly contributed of late years to render our 
astronomical researches more perfect and exact. Whatever they 
were, they have not come down to us."" Epigenes, a grave and credible 
author, according to Pliny, speaks of observations made for the space 
of 720 years,J and imprinted upon squares of brick ; which, if it be 
true, must reach back to a very early antiquity. Those of which 
Gallisthenes,} a philosopher in Alexander's train, makes mention, 
and of which he gave Aristotle an account, include 1^03 years, and 
consequently must commence very near the deluge, and the time of 
Nimrod's building the city of Babylon. 

We are certainly under great obligations, which we ought to ac- 
Kuowledge, to the labours and curious inquiries of those who have 
contributed to the discovery or improvement of so useful a science; 
a science not only of great service to agriculture and navigation, by 
the knowledge it gives us of the regular course of the stars, and of 
the wonderful, constant, and uniform proportion of days, months, sea- 
sons, and years, but even to religion itself; with wMch, as Plato 
shows,|| the study of that science has a very close and necessary con- 
nexion ; as it directly tends to inspire us with great reverence ror the 
Deity, who, with infinite wisdom, presides over the government of the 
universe, and is present and attentive to afl our actions. But at the 
same time we cannot sufficiently deplore the misfortune of those 

* Principio AMyrii propter planitiem mognitadine mque regionttm quaiuieolelMUDt,cdin 
ccBJum ex omni parte patcogfit apertum intuerentur, trajecUones motusque steUoium ob- 
•ervaverurit Ud. lib. i. de Dignn. n. 2. , 

t Momoirs of the Academy das Bdlei Lettres, vqK 1. part u. page 3. 

X Plin. hist. nat. 1. vii. c. 56. $ P^phyr. npml Simplic. in 1. fi. d«c«lo. 

^ In Epinom, p. OeD—QOft. 
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very phOoM^ers, who, iltho!ig)i by their saccesBfvll applieation and 
astronomical inquiries,'" they came very near the Creator, were yet 
so unhappy as not to find hun, because they did not serve and adore 
h'un as Uiey ought to do, nor govern their actions by the rules and 
directions of that divine model. 

Section V. JitdickU Attrok^. 

As to the Babylonian and other Eastern philosophers, the study 
of the heavenly bodies was so far from leading them, as it ought to 
have done, to the knowledge of Him who is ^th their Creator and 
Ruler, that for the most part it carried them into impiety, and the 
extravagances of judicial astrology. So we term that deceitful and 
presumptuous science, which teaches to judge of things to come by. 
the knowledge of the stars, and to foreteU events by the situation of 
the planets, and by their different aspects ; a science justly looked 
upon as madness and folly by all the most sensible writers anions 
the pagans themselves. O delirationem incredibilem ! cries Cicero ,t 
in refuting the extravagant opinions of those astrologers, frequently 
called Chaldeans, from the country that first gave rise to this science ; 
who, in consequence of the observations made, as they affirmed, by 
their predecessors upon all past events, for the space only of 470Jboo 
years, pretended to know assuredly, by the -aspect and combina- 
nationof the stars and planets at the instant of a child's birth, what 
would be his genius, temper, manners, the constitution of his body, 
his actions, and, in a word, all the events and the duration of his life. 
He exposes a thousand absurdities of this opinicm, the very ridicu- 
lousness of which should excite contempt; and asks, why of all that 
vast number of children that are born in the same moment, and with- 
out doubt exactly under the aspect of the same stars, there are not 
two whose hves and fortunes resemble each other? He puts this 
farther question, whether that great number of men that perished 
at the battle of Cannae, and died of one and the same death, were 
all bom under the same constellations? 

It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded entirely up(m 
fraud and imposture, fraudulentisnma arliumy as Pliny calls it4 
should ever acquire so much credit as this has done, throughout the 
whole world, and in all a^es. What has supported and brought it 
into so great vogue, continues that author, is the natural curiosity 
men have to penetrate into futurity, and to know beforehand the 
things that are to befall them : Millo non avidofutitra de se sciendi ; 
attended with a superstitious credulity, which finds itself agreeably 
flattered by the pleasing and magnificent promises of which those 
fortune-tellers are never sparing. Ita blandusimis desideraHssimis* 

* Magna indottria, magna lolertit : aed ibi Creatorem acnitati rant poaitnm non longt 
A se, et non invenerunt— ^joia qacrare neglexerunt August, de verb. Even, MatUu 
Berm. Ixviii. c. 1. 

t Lib. U 4a Wr. n. 97. 99. t PUn. PnxBfn. lib. xxx 
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quepromiins (MidH vira religionism ud quoi maximi eHammnn ea- 
ligatt humamttn genus. 

Modern writers,* and amon^ others two of our^greatest philoso- 
phers, Gassendi and Rohault, have inveighed agfunst the folly of 
that pretended science with the same energy, and have demon- 
strated it to be equally void of principles and experience.. 

As for its prinmples. The heaven, according to the system of 
astrologers, is divided into twelve equal parts ; which parts are taken 
not according to the poles of the world, but accordmg to those of 
the zodiac. These twelve parts or portions of heaven, have each 
of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, parentage, and so of the 
rest : the most important and decisive portion is that which is next 
«mder the horizon^ and which is called the ascendant, because it is 
ready td ascend and appear above the horizon, when a man comes 
mto the world. The planets are divided into the propitious, the 
malignant, and the lAixed : th6 aspects of these planets, which are 
only certain' distances from one another, are likewise either happy 
or unhappy. I say nothing of several other h3rpotheses, which are 
^1 equally fanciful *, and i ask, whether any man ofcommon sense 
can accede to them ufxm the bare word of these impostors, without 
any proofs, or even without the least shadow c^ jwobability? The 
critical moment, and that on which all their predictions depend, is 
that of the birth. And why not as Well the moment of conception? 
Why have the ^tars no influence during the nme months of preg- 
nancy? Or is it possible, conadering the incredible rapidity of the 
heavenly bodies, always to be sure of hitting the precise, deter- 
minate moment, without the least variation of more or less, which 
is sufficient to overthrow all? A thousand other objections of the 
same kind might be made, which are altogether unanswerable. 

As for experience, they have stiU less reason to flatter themselves 
with having that on thc^ side. This can only consist in observa- 
tions founded upon events that have always come to pass in the same 
manner, whenever the planets were found m the same situation. 
Now it is unanimously agreed by all astronomers, that several thou- 
sands of years must pass, before any such dtuation of the stars as 
they would imagine, can twice happen : and it is verv certain, that 
the state in which the heavens wilt be to-morrow, has never yet 
been since the creation of the world. The reader may consult the 
two philosophers above-mentioned, particularly Gassendi, who has 
more copiously treated this subject. But such, and no better, are 
the foundations uponivhich the whole structure of judicial astrology 
is built. 

But what is astonishing, and argues an absolute subversion of 
all reason i&,that certainlreethinkers, who obstinately Harden them- 
selves against the most convincing proofs of religion, and who refuse 
to believe even the dearest and most certain prophecies upon the 

* GaiModi Phfi wet >' L 6. Rohaolt Phjt. part. ii. eh 97 
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word of God, do sometimes give entire credit to the vam predictioiM 
of tnese astrologers and impostors. 

St. Austin, in several passages f:^ his writings, informs us, that 
this stupid and sacrilegious credulity is a just chastisement from 
God,* who frequently ptmisheth the voluntary blindness of men, by 
mflicting a still greater blindness; and who sufiers evil spirite, that 
they may keep their servants still faster in their net^, sometimes to 
foretell things whick do really come to pass, but bf which the ex* 
pectation very often serves only to torment ti^em. 

God, who alone foresees ^ture contingencies and events, be- 
cause he alone is the sovereign disposer and director of 'them, ^p^ 
often in 8cripturef iaugh to scorn the ignorance of the so-much- 
boasted Babylonish astrologers, calling them forgers of lies ^md 
falsehoods. He m(»reover aefi€»s all their false, gods to foretell any 
thing whatsoever, and consents if they do, that they should be wor- 
shipped as gods. Then addressing himself to the city of Babylon, 
he particularly declares all the ciseumstances of the miseries with 
which she shall.be overwhdmed above 200 years aftef that prechc- 
tion; while none of her prognosticators, who had fiattered her with 
the assurances of her perpetual grandeur, whickthev pretended to 
have read in the^tars, should be able to avert the judgment, or even 
to foresee the time of its accon^lishment. Indeed, how should they? 
since at the very time of its execution, when Belshaszarj the listff 
king of Babylon, saw a hand come out of the wall, and write un- 
known characters thereon, the Magi, the Chaldeans, the sooth- 
sayers, and, in a word, all the pretended sages of the country, were 
not able so much as to read the writing. Here then we see astrology 
and magic convicted of ignorance and impotence, in the very place 
where they were most in vogue, and im an occasion when it.was 
certainly their interest to display all their science and powes 

ARTICLE IV. 

ReUgioo. 

The most ancient and general idolatry in the world, was that 
wherein the sun and moon were the objects of divine worship. This 
idolatry was founded upon a mistaken gratitude ; which, instead ^ 

* His omnibus oonnderatis, nQn inuneritd creditor, cum ^trologi mirabifiter malta vera 
respondent, occulto instincta fieri spiritoum non bonornm, quorum cttra est- has fidsas et 
noxias opinionea de astralibus fatis inserrere bumanis mentibua atque firmare, non horoseojlt 
notati et inspecti aliquft arte, qu» nulla est.. De Civ. DeL I. v. c. 7. 

t Therefore shall evil come u^n thee, thou shaH not know fh>m whence it liseth : and 
ndschief shall fall upon thee, thou shalt not be able to pot it off; and desolation shall come 
upon theesoddenly, which thoo shalt not know. Stand now with thine cachantments, and 
with the multitode of thy sorceries, wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth ; if so be thou 
dialt be able to profit, if so be thou mayest prevail. Thoo vn wearied in the moltitode of 
thy counsels. Let now the astrologers, the itor-gazers, the prognosticators, stand up, and 
save thee firom these thinfatha) shall come upon thee. Behold, they ^all be as stubble t 
the fire shall bum them : they shall not doliver thttmielvei firom tbe power of the flams. 
fta. xlvil 11—14. t Dan V 
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ascending up tothe Deity stopped sbert at the veil which concealed 
him, while it indicated bis existence. With the least Reflection or 
penetration they might have discerned the Sovereign who command- 
ed, from the minister^ who did hat obey. 

In ail ages mankind have been sensibly convinced of the necessity 
of an mtercourse between God and man: and adoration supposes God 
to be both attentive to man's desires and capable of fxilmling them. 
But the distance of the sun and of the nooon is an obstacle to this 
intercourse. Therefore foolish men endeavoured to remedy this in- 
convenience, by laying their hands upon their moilths,t and then 
lifting them up to those. false gods, 'in order to testify that they 
wqura be glad to unite themselves to them, but that they could not. 
This was that impious custom so prevalent throughout all the east, 
from which Job esteemed himself happy to have been preserved : 
W%en I h^ld the sun when it Mned, or the moon walking in bright^ 
nets; my heart hath not been secretly enticed^nor my mouth kissed 
niyhand.l 

The Persians adored the suit^ and particularly the rising sun, 
with the profoundest veneration. To him they dedicated a magnifi- 
cent chariot, with horses of the greatest beauty and value, as we 
have seen in Cyrus's stately cavalcade. (This same ceremony was 
practised by the Babylonians; from whom some impious kings of 
Judah borrowed it,|| and brou^t it into Palestine.) Sometimes they 
likewise sacrificed oxen to this god, who was very much knowd 
amongst them by the name of Mithra. 

By a natural consequence of the worship they paid to the sun, 
they likeii^e paid a particular veneration tofire,ir dways invoked it 
first in their sacrifices,''^arried it with great respect before the king 
in all his- marches; intrusted the keeping of their sacred fire, which 
came down from heaven, as they pretended, to none but the Magi ; 
and would have looked upon it as the greatest of misfortunes, if it 
had been sufit^red to go out. History informs us,f f that the emperor 
Heraclius, when he was at war with the Persians, demolished seve- 
ral of their temples, and particularly the chapel in which the sacred 
fire had been preserved until^ that time, which occasioned great 
mourning and lamentation throughout the whole country. The Per- 
sians Ukewise^ honoured the water,|| thci earth, and the winds, as so 
many deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass through the fire, was 
undoubtedly a consequence of the worship paid to that element; 
^or this fire-worship was common to the Babylonians and Persians. 
The Scripture positively says- of the people of Mesopotamia, who 
were sent a^ a colony into the country of the Samaritans, that they 

* Among the Hebrews, the ordinary name for tiie sun nfuief minister, 
t Suserslitiosu* vtdgtu manum ori admaven^^ ctctUum lAO* pressiU ftunuc p. % 
From Uionce U come the word adorare ; that is to say, ad o$ manum admcvere. 
i The teit Is in the form of an oath^ If I beheld, &c Job xxxuiHL S7. 
I Herod, i. i. c. 131. . U 2Kingf xxiii. 11. Strab. I xv. p. 132. IT Ibid. ** Xenoph. 
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I their ekUdrm to pats through the fire. It is well known how 
common this barbarous custom became in many provinces of Asia. 

Besides these,''' the Persians had two gods of a very different na- 
ture, namely, Oromasdes and Arimanius. The former they looked 
upon as the author of all the blessings and good things that hap- 
pened to them ; and the latter as the author of all the evils where- 
with they were afflicted. I shall give a fuUer account of these dei- 
ties hereafler. 

The Persians erected neither statues, nof temples, nor attars, to 
their gods ;f but offered their sacrifices in the open air, and gene- 
rally on the tops of hills, or on hi^ places. It was- in the 9peii 
fields that Cyrus acquitted himself oi that religious duty,; when he 
made the pompous and solemn procession already spoken of. It is 
supposed to have been through the advice and instigation of the 
M«gi,{ that Xerxes, the Persian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, 
esteeming it ijoiurious to the majesty' of the Deity to shut hiih up 
within walls, to whom all tbinffs are open, and to whom the whole 
world should be reckoned as a house or a temple. . 

Cicero thinks,|| that in this the Greeks and Romans acted more 
wisdy than the Persians, in that they erected temples to their gods 
within their cities, and thereby assigned them a residence in com- 
mon with themselves, whiph was weU calculated to inspire the peo- 
I^e with sentiments. of religion and piety. Varro was not of tfa^ 
same opinion (St. Austin has preserved that passage of hk worksIT .) 
After having observed, that the Romans had worshipped their-gods 
without statues for above 170, years, he adds, that if they had still 
preserved their ancient custom, their religion would have been the 
purer and freer from corruption : Quod si wihuc mansisset, castiusdU 
observarentur ; and he strengthens his^. opinion by .the example of 
the Jewish nation. 

The laws of Persia suffered no man to confine t^e motive of his 
sacrifices to any private or domestic interest. This was a fine way 
ofattachinsr all private individuals to the public good, by teaching 
them that Uiey ought never to sacrifice for themselves alone, but fi>r 
the king and the whole state, wherein every man was comprehended 
with the rest of his fellow-citizens. 

The Magi, in Persia, were the guardians of all the ceremonies re- 
.atingto divine worship; and it was to them the people had recourse, 
in order to, be instructed therein, and to know on what day, to what 
gods, and after what manner, they were to offer their sacrifices. 
As these Magi were all of one tribe,^ and as none but the son of a 
priest could prete.nd to the honour of th^ pHesthood, they kept all 

♦ Plat, in lib. de I«d. etOsirid. o. 389. f Herod. L i. c. 131. ' J Cyrop. L viH. p. 233. 

^ Auctoribui Magis Xerxos inffammftwe templa Grse^is dicitnr, qudd parietibus inclu- 
dorent d^oi, quibus omnia deberent esse patentia ac libera, quurumque hie mundus omnji 
tempium eRset et domtts. Cic. I. iude Legib. 

I) Melids Gra>ci atque nostri, qui at aogerent pietatem in deoa, easdem illos urbes, qoai. 
BOS, iiic^lere vdilerunu Adfert eilim bac opioio MUgionem Htikm civitattbiM. Jtid, 

f LiUlT.de Civ. D^, 11.3k 
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their learning and knowledge, whether in reli^ous or political con- 
cerns, to themselves and their families; nor was it lawfbl for them 
to instruct any stranger in these matters, without the king's permis- 
sion. It was granted in favour of Themistocles,* and was, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, a particular eficct of the prince's great consideration 
for him. 

This knowledge and skill in religious matters, which made Plato 
define magic, or the learning of the Magi, the art of worshipping 
the gods in a becoming manner, BtZt df^ot^f/atv, gave the Magi great 
authority both with the prince and people, who could offer no sacri- 
fice- without their presence and mimstration. 

It was even requisite that the king,t before he came to the crown, 
should have received instruction for a certain time from some of the 
Magi, and have learned of them both the art of reigning, and that 
of worshipping the gods after a proper manner. Nor did he deter- 
mine any important affair of the state, when he was upon the throne, 
without first consulting them ; for which reason Pkny says,J that 
even in his time they were looked upon in all the Eastern countries 
as the masters and directors of princes, and of those who styled 
themselves the kings of kings. 

They were the sages, the philosophers, and men of learning, in 
Persia ; as the Gymnosophists and Brachinans were amongst the 
Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls. Their great reputation 
made people come from the most distant countries to be instructed 
by them in philosophy and religion ; and we are assured it was from 
them that Pythagoras borrowed the principles of that doctrine, by 
which he acquired so much veneration and respect among the 
Greeks, excepting only the tenet ot transmigration, which he 
learned of the Egyptians, and by which he corrupted and de- 
based the ancient doctrine of the Magi concerning the immortality 
of the soul. 

It is generally agreed, that Zoroaster was the original author and 
founder of this sect ; but authors are considerably divided in their 
opimons about the time in which he lived. What Pliny says upon 
this head may reasonably serve to reconcile that variety of opinions,! 
as is very judiciously observed by Dr. Prideaux. We read in that 
author, that there were two persons named Zoroaster, between 
whose lives there might be the distance of 600 years. The first of 
them was the founder of the Magian sect, about the year of the 
world 2900 ; and the latter, who certainly flourished between the 
beginning of Cyrus's reign in the East, and the end of Darius's, son 
of Hystaspes, was the restorer and reformer of it. 

Throughout all the Eastern countries, idolatry was divided into 

♦ In Them. p. 186; 

t Nee quisqaara rex Penarum potest eise, qui non antd Magorani (l'<sctplifiam scieo- 
tiamque perceperiu Cic. de Divin. 1. i. n. 91. 

X In tantum fastigii adolcvit (auctoritaa Ma^orum) ut hodieqne etiam in magnd part* 
gentium prevaleat, et in crieate reguut regibua ixnperet. PUm. L jues. c L 

$ Hiat. Nat. 1. xxz. & 1. 
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two principal sects ; that of the Sabians, who adored images ; and 
that of the Magi, who worshipped fire. The former of these sects 
had its rise among the Chaldeans, who, from their knowledge of 
astronomy, and their particular application to the study of the seven 
planets, which they believed to be inhabited by as many intelligen 
ces, who were to those orbs what the soul of man is to his body, 
were induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, 
Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by so many images, or stataes, m 
which they imagined those pretended intelligences, or deities, were 
as really present as in the planets themselves. In time, the mimber 
of their gods considerably increased : tiris image-worship from ChaJ- 
dea spread itself throughout all the East; from thence passed iuU? 
Egypt ; and at length came among the Greeks, who propagated it 
through all the western nations. 

To this sect of the Sabians, was diametrically, opposite that of 
the Mam, which also took its rise in the same Eastern countries. 
As the Magi, held images in utter abhorrence, they worshipped God 
only under the form of fire ; looking upon that, on account of its 
purity, brightness, activity, subtilty, fecundity, and incorruptibility, 
as the most perfect symbol of the Deity. They began first in Persia, 
and there and in India were the only places where this sect was 
propagated, and where they have remained even to this day. Their 
chief doctrine was, that there were two principles ; one the cause of 
all good, and the other the cause of all evil. The former is repre^ 
sented by liffht, and the other by darkness', as their truest symbols. 
The good Uod they named Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the evil God 
Ahraman. The former is by the Greeks calJed Oromasdes, and the 
latter Arimanius. And therefore,* when Xerxes prayed that his ene- 
mies might always resolve to banish their best and bravest citizens, 
as the Athenians had Themistocles, he addressed his prayer to Ari 
manius^^the evil god of the Persians, and not to Oromasdes, their 
good gci^. 

Concerning these two gods, they had this difference of opinion ; 
that whereas some held both of them to have been from all eternity; 
others contended that the good god only was eternal, and the other 
was created. But they both agreed in this, that there will be a 
continual opposition between these two, till the end of the world; 
that then the good god shall overcome tlic evil god, and that from 
thenceforward each of them shall have his peculiar world ; that is, 
the ffood god, his world with aU the good; and the evil god, his 
world with all the wicked. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of Darius, undertook 
to reform some articles in the religion of the Magian sect, which for 
several ages had been the predominant religion of the Modes and 
Persians ; but which, smce the death of Smerdis, who usurped the 
throne, and his chief confederates, and the massacre of their adhe- 

* riut in Themist p. 130. 
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rents and foQowers, had fallen into great contempt. It k thought 
this reformer made his first appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chief reformation he made in the Magian religion was, that 
whereas before they had held as a fundan^ental tenet the existence 
of two supreme principles ; the first light, which was the author of 
all good ; and the other darkness, the author of all evil ; and that of 
the mixture of these two, as they were in a continual stru^sle with 
each other, all things were made ; he introduced a princ^e supe- 
lior to them both, one supreme God, who created both Ught and 
daxkness ; and who out of these two principles, made all other things 
according to his own will and pleasure. 

But, to avoid making God the authcnr of evil, his doctrine was, 
that there was one supreme Being, independent and self-existing 
from all eternity : that under him there were two angels ; one the 
an^l of light, who is the author of all cood ; and the other the an- 
gel of darkness, who is the author of idi evil ; that these two, out 
of the mixture of light and darkness, made all things that are .* that 
they are in a perpetual struggle with each other ; and that where 
the angel of light prevails, there good reigns ; and that where the 
angel of darkness prevaib, there evil takes place: that this struggle 
shall continueto the end of the world; that then there shall be a 
genera] resurrection and a day of judgment, wherein all shall receive 
a Just retribution according to their works; after which the angel 
of darkness and his disciples shall go into a world of their-own, where 
they shall sufiTer in everlasting darkness the punishment of their evfl 
deeds ; and the angel of light and his disciples shall also go into a 
world of their own, where they shall receive in everlastmg light the 
reward due unto their eooa deeds; that after this they shall remain 
separate for ever, and fight and darkness be no more mixed together 
to all eternity. And all this the remainder of that sect, which stOl 
subsists in Persia and India, do, without any variation after so many 
ages, still hold even to this day. 

It is needless to inform the reader,, that almost all these tenets, 
though altered in many circumstances, do in general agree with the 
doctnne of the holy Scriptures; with which it plainly appears the 
two Zoroasters were well acquainted, it bein^ easy fi>r both of Ihem 
to have had an intercourse or personal acquamtance with the people 
of God : the first of them in Syna, where the Israelites had been 
long settled ; the latter at Babylon, to which place the same people 
were carried captive, and where Zoroaster might have conversed 
with Daniel himself, who was in very great power and credit in 
the Persian court. 

Another reformation, made by Zo? oaster in the ancient Magian 
religion, was, that he caused temples to be built, wherein their sa* 
ered fire was carefully and constantly preserved ; which he pretend- 
ed himself to have brought down from neaven. Over this the priests 
kept a perpetual watch night and day, to prevent its being extin- 
guished. 
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Whatever relstes to the sect or religion of the Ma^rians, the read- 
er will find very largely and learnedly treated in Dean Prideaux's 
Connexion of the Old and New Testament, fi^c. from whence I have 
^en only a short extract. 

Their Marriages, and the Manner of Burying the Dead. 

Having said so nrach of the religion of the Eastern nations, 
which is an article I thou^^t myself obliged to enlarge upon, be- 
cause i look upon it as an essential part of their history, I shall 
be forced to treat of their other customs with the greater brevity. 
Amon^ which, the mariages and burials are too material to be 
omitted. 

There is nothing more horrible,'" or that gives us a stronger idea 
of the [Ht>fbund darkness into which idolatry had plunged mantfmd, 
than the public prostitution of women at Babylon, which was not 
only authorized by law, but even commanded by the religion of the 
country, upon ar certain annual festival, celebrated in honour of the 
goddess Venus, under the name of Mylitta,^hoBe temple, by means 
of this infamous ceremony < became a brothel or place of debauchery 

This wick^ custom was still in being,f and very prevalent when 
the Israehtes were carried captive to that criminal city ; for which 
reason the prophet Jeremiah thooj^ht fit to caution and admonish 
them affainst so scandalous an abominatioB. 

Nor had the Persians any better notion of the dignity and sanctity 
of the matrimonial institution, than the Babylonians. I do not mean 
only with regard to that incrediHe multitude of wives and concu- 
bines, with which their kings filled their seraglios^ and of which 
the^ were as jealous as if they had had but one wife, keeping them 
all in separate apartments under a strict guard of eunuchs, without 
suffering them to have any communication with one another,, much 
less with persons without doors. It strikes one with horror to read 
how fiir th^ carried their neglect and contempt of the most com- 
mon laws of nature. { Even incest with a sister was allowed amongst 
them by their laws, or at least authorized by their Magi, those pre- 
tended sages of Persia, as we have seen in the history of Cambyses. 
Nor did even a father respect his own daughter, or a mother the son 
of her own body. We read in Plutarch,|| that Parysatis, the mother 
.of Artaxerxes Mnemon, who strove in all things to pdease the king 
her son, perceiving that he had conceived a violent passion fi>r one 
of his own daughters, called Atossa, was so far from- opposing his 
unlawful desire, that she herself advised him to marr^ her, and 
make her his lawful wife, and laughed at the maxims and laws of the 
Greckns, which taught the contrary. For, says die to him, 
carrying her flattery to a monstrous excess, are not you yourself set 

' •Herod. Li. e. 199. t B&raeh, tL 48, 43. | Herod. 1. U c 135. 

^ Philo. lib. de Special, leg. p. 77a Dicig. Leer, in Praam, p. 6. || In Artaz p. 1083. 
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ky CMover^PerHans^ <u the only law and rule ofwhatiiheeom' 
ing or tmbecomingf virtuotts or viciotu ? 

This detestable custom continued till the time of Alexander the 
Great, who, being become master of Persia, by the overthrow and 
death of Darioe, made an express law to suppress it. These enor- 
mities may serve to teach us from what, an abyss the Crospel has 
delivered us; and how weak a barrier human wisdom is df itself 
against the most extravagant and abominable crimes. 

I shall finish this article by saying a word or two upon their man- 
ner of burying their dead. It was not the custom of the Eastern 
nations,''' and especially of the Persians, to erect funeral piles for the 
. dead, and to consume their bodies in the flames. Accordinglyf we 
find that Cyrus4 whcin he was at the point of death, took, care to 
charge his children to inter his body, and to restore it to the earth; 
that IS the expression he makes use of; by which he seems to de- 
clare, that he looked upon the earth as the original parent, from 
whence he spnmg, and to which he ought to return. And when 
Cambyses had o&red a thousand indignities to the dead body of 
Amasis, king of £gypt,( he thought he crowned all by causing it to 
be burnt, which was equally contrary to the Egyptian and Persian 
manner of treating the dead. It wns the custom of the latter to 
wrap up their dead in wax,|| in order to keep then* the longer firpm 
corruption. 

I thought proper to give a fuller account in this place of the man- 
ners and customs of the Persians, because the history of that people 
will take up a great part of this work, and because I shall say no 
more on that subject in the sequel. The treatise of Barnabas Sris- 
8on,ir president of the parliament of Paris, upon the government of 
the Persians, has been of great use to me. Such collections as 
these, when thev are made by able hands, save a writer affreat deal 
of pains, and furnish him with erudite observations, v^ch cost 
him httle, and yet oflcn do him great honour. 

ARTICLE V. 

Th« eaoMi of the dedennoo of Uie Peraian Empire, and of tbe cbanfe that happened ia 
their c 



When we compare the Persians, as they were before C3rnis and 
during h^s reign, with what they were afterwards in the reigns of 
his successors, we can hardly believe they were the same people : 
and we see a sensible illustration of this truth, that the declension 
of manners in any Btate is always attended with that of empire and 
dominion. 

• Herod. 1. Ui. c. 16. t Cyrop. I. viii. p. S38. 

X Ac mihi quidein aatiqaiaBimum MpulturaB f enua id fuiwe videtor, quo apad Xeno> 
phnatem Cyrus iitilitr. Redditur enim terra: corptm, et ita locatum ac situm quasi operi- 
oiefHo malris oiNlacitur. Ctc. lib. ii. de Leg. n. 56. $ Herod. 1- Ui. o. 16. 

jl Condiimt E^ypiii mortuOa^ et eos domt servant: Perso) Jam ceriUcircamUtOM eondiiin^ 
ot riiim maxime {lermaneant diutuma corpora. Cie. Tuseul. Quast. lib. L n 108. 

l' Barn:ih. Bri<«onMi« de w^io Ponmrum prlncipaiu, &r. ,4rffentorati, an. 1710 
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Amon^ many other causes that brougrht about the decIenmoD of 
the Persian empire, the four following may be looked upon as the 
principal: Their excessive magnificence and luxury; the abject 
subjection and slavery of the people ; the bad education of their 
princes, which was the source of all their irregularities ; and their 
want of faith in the execution of their treaties, oaths, and en- 
gagements. 

SECTION I. 

Laxory tnd aiafiuffoence. 

What made the Persian troops in Cyrus*d time to be looked upon 
as invincible, was the temperate and hard life to which they were 
accustomed from their infancy, having notliing but water for their 
ordinary drink, bread and roots for their food, the ground, or some- 
thing as hard, to lie upon, inuring themselves to the most painful 
exercises and labours, esteeming the greatest dangers as nothing. 
The temperature of the country where they were bom, which was 
rou^h, mountainous, and woody, might somewhat contribute to 
their hardiness; for which reason Cyrus would neyer consent to the 
project of transplanting them into a more mild and agreeable cli- 
mate.* The excellent education bestowed upon the ancient Per* 
sians, of which we have already given a sufficient ficcount, and 
which was not left to the humours and caprice of parents, but was 
subject to the authority and direction of the magistrates, and regu- 
lated upon principles of the public good ; this excellent education 
prepared them for observing, in all places and at all times, a most 
exact and severe discipline. Add to this, the influeiice of the 
prince's example, who made it his ambition to surpass all his sub- 
jects in regularity, was the most abstemious and sober in his man- 
ner of life, the plainest in his dress, the most inured and accustomed 
to hardships and fatigues, as well as the bravest and most intrepid 
in the time of action. What miffht not be expected from soldiers 
so formed and so trained up? By them therefore we find Cyrus con- 
quered a ffreat part of the world. 

Afler all his victories he continued to exhort his army and people 
not to degenerate from their ancient virtue, that they might not 
eclipse the glory they had acquired, but carefully preserve that 
simplicity, sobriety, temperance, and love of labour, which were the 
means by which they had obtained it. Btit 1 do not know, whether 
Cyrus hunself did not at that very time sow the first seeds of that 
luxury, which soon overspread and corrupted the whole nation. In 
that august ceremony, which we have already described at large, 
and on which he first showed himself in public to his new^conquered 
subjects, he thought proper, in order to heighten the splendour of 
his regal dignity, to make a pompous display of all the magnificence 

* Plat in. Apophth. p. 173. 
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and show, that was best calculated to dazzle the eyes of the people. 
Amongr other things he changed his own apparel, as also that of 
his officers, ffiving them all garments made alter the fashion of the 
Medes, richly shming with ffold and purple, instead of their Persian 
clothes, which were very plain and simple. 

This prince seemed to forget how much the contagious example 
of a court, the natural inclination all men have to value and esteem 
what pleases the eye and makes a fine show, the anxiety tbey have 
to distinguish themselves above others by a falee merit, easily at- 
tained in proportion to the degrees of wealth and vanity a man has 
above his neighbours ; he forgot how capable all this together was 
of corrupting the purity of ancient manners, and of introducing by 
degrees a general predominant taste for extravagance and luxury. 

This luxury and extravagance rose in time to such an excess, as 
was little better than downright madness.* The prince carried all 
his wives- along with him to the wars ; and with what an equipage 
such a troop must be attended, is easy to judge. All his generus 
and officers followed his example, each in proportion to his rank and 
ability. Their pretext for so doing was, that the sight of what they 
held most dear and precious in the world, would encourage them to 
fight with the greater resolution ; but the true reason was the love 
of pleasure, by which they were overcome and endaved, before they 
came to engage with the enemy. 

Another- instance of their folly was, that even in the army they 
carried their luxury and extravagance with respect to their tents, 
chariots, and tables, to a greater excess, if possible, than they did 
in their cities. The most exquisite meats,f the rarest birds, and the 
costliest dainties, must needs be found for the prince in what part 
of the world soever he was encamped. They had their vessels of 
gold and Silver without number; instruments of luxury ,| says a cer- 
tain historian, not of victory ; proper to allure and enrich an ene- 
my, but not to repel or defeat hun. 

I do not see what reason Cyrus could have for chanffinff his con- 
duct in the last years of his life. It must be owned, indeed, that the 
station of kings requires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, 
which may on certain occasions be earned even to a degree of pomp 
and splendour. But princes, possessed of a real and solid merit 
have a thousand ways of compensating what they seem to lose by 
retrenching some part of their outward state and magnificence. 
Cypis himself had found by experience, that a king is more sure^f 
gaining respect from his people by the wisdom of his conduct than 
by the greatness of his expenses ; and that affection and confidence 
produce a closer attachment to his person tha^ ^ vain admiration 
of unnecessary pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cyrus's last 
example became very contagious. A taste for pomp and expense 

* Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. it. p. 91—09.' f Seaec. 1. iU. do Ir&, c 90. 

X Non belli sed luxuris apparatum — ^Aciem Penanun auro parpurftqnt fblgentMi \m 
tneri jabebat Alexander, pnedaro, non anaafeftantem. Q. CmtL 
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first prevailed at court, then spread itself into the cities and pro- 
vinces, and in a little time infected the whole nation, and was one 
of the principal causes of the ruin of that empire, which he himself 
had founded. 

What is here said of the fatal effects of luxury, is not peculiar to 
the Persian empire. The most judicious historians^ the most learn- 
ed philosophers, and the profoundest pbliticians, all la^ it down as 
a certain, indisputable maxim, that whenever luxury prevails, it 
never fails to destroy the most flourishing states and kingdoms ; and 
the experience of aU ages, and all nations, does but too clearly de- 
monstrate the truth of this maxim. 

What then is that subtle, secret poison, that thus lurks under the 
pomp of luxury and the charms of pleasure, and is capable of ener- 
vating at the same time both the whole strength of the body, and 
the vigour of the mind ? It is not very difficult to comprehend why 
it has this terrible eiSect. When men are accustomed to a soft and 
voluptuous life, can they be very fit for undergoing the fatigues and 
hardships of war ? Are they qualified for suffering the rigour of the 
seasons ; for enduring hunger and thirst ; for passing whole nights 
without sleep upon occasion ; for ff oing throiigh continual exercise 
and action; for facing danger and despising death? The natural 
effect of voluptuousness and delicacy, which are the inseparable 
companions of luxury, is to render men subject to a midtitnde of 
false wants and necessities, to make their happiness depend upon a 
thousand trifling conveniences and superfluities, which they can no 
longer be without, and to give them an unreasonable fondness for 
Iife,t>n account of a thousand secret ties and engagements, that en- 
dear it to them, and which by stifling in them the gr^at motives of 
glory, of zeal for their prince, and love for their country, render 
them fearful and cowardly, and hmder them from exposing them> 
selves to dangers which may in a moment deprive them of m those 
things wherem they place Aeir felicity. 

SECTION II. 

The abject submiision and slavery ofUie Peniaiu. 

We are toW by Plato, that this was one of the causes of the de^ 
clension of the Persian empire. And indeed what contributes most 
to the preservation of states, and renders their arms victorioifs,' is 
not the number, but the vigour and courage of their armies; and, as 
it was finely said by one of the ancients,*/rom the day a man hseth 
hi* liberty i he loseth one half of his ancient virtue. He is no longer 
concerned for the prosperity of the state, to which he looks upon 
himself as an alien ; and having lost the principal motives of his at- 
tachment to it, he becomes indifferent to the success of public affairs 
to the glory or welfare of his country, in which his circumstances 

• Hom.Od3r»g.J.v.322 ^ 
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allow him to claim no share, andhy which his own prirate condition 
IS not altered or improved. It may truly be said that the reign of 
Cyrus was a reign of liberty. That prince never acted in an arbi- 
trary manner ; nor did he think, that a despotic power was worthy 
of a kin^; or that there was any great fflory in ruling an empire of 
slaves. His tent was always open ; and free access was allowed to 
every, one that desired to speak to him. He did not live retired, but 
was visible, accessible, and affable to all ; heard their complaints, 
and with his own eyes observed and rewarded merit ; invited to his 
table not only the generals of his army, not only the principal offi- 
cers, but even subalterns, and sometimes whole companies of sol- 
diers. The simplicity and frugality of his table made him capable 
of giving such entertainments frequently.* His aim was to amm'ate 
his officers and soldiers, to inspire them with courage and resolution, 
to attach them to his person rather than to his dignity, and to make 
them warmly espouse his glory, and still more the interest and pros- 
perity of the state. This is what may truly be called the art of 
governing and commanding. 

In reading Xenophon, we observe with pleasure, not only those 
€ne turns of wit, that justness and ingenuity in their answers and 
repartees, that delicacy in jesting and raillery ; but at the same 
time that amiaUe cheerfulness and gaiety which enlivened their 
entertainments, from which all pomp and lus^ury were banished, and 
in which the principal seasoning was a decent and becoming free- 
dom, that prevented all constramt, and a kind of familiarity which 
was so far from lessening their respect for the prince, that it gave 
such a life and spirit to it, as nothing but a real affection and ten- 
derness could produce. I may venture to say, that by such a con- 
duct as thb a prince doubles and trebles his army at a small exoense. 
Thirty thousand men of this sort are preferable to millions oi such 
slaves as these very Persians became afterwards. In time of action, 
on a decisive day of battle, this truth is most evident, and the prince 
is more sensible of it than any body else. At the battle of Thym- 
bra, when Cyrus's horse fell under him, Xenophon takes notice of 
what importance it is to a commander to be loved by his soldiers. 
The danger of the king's person became the danger of the army ; 
and his troops on that occasion gave incredible proofs of their cou 
rage and bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner, under the great- 
est part of his successors. Their only care was to support the pomp 
of sovereignty. I must confess, their outward ornaments and en- 
signs of royalty did not a little contribute to that end. A purple 
robe richly embroidered, and hanging down to their feet, a tiara, 
worn upright on their heads, and encircled by a superb diadem, a 
golden sceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, a numerous 
and splendid court, a multitude of officers and guards; these things 

* Taotai virec habet fragalitafe Poncipis, at tot impepdiii, tot •rofatiMibua Mia •ufli 
•Ut PUu, im Paneg, Trtij, 
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must need? conduce to heighten the splendour of royalty; but all 
this, when this is all, is of httle or no value. What is that kin^ in 
reality, who loses all his merit and his dignity when he piits ofir Ins 
ornaments? 

Some of the Eastern kings, conceiving that they should thereby 
procure the greater reverence to their persons, generally kept them- 
selves shut up in their palaces, and seldom showed themselves to 
their subjects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first king 
of the Modes, at his accession to the throne, introduced this policy, 
which afterwards became very common in all the Eastern countries. 
But it is a great mistake, to imagine that a prince cannot descend 
from his grandeur, by a sort of famiUarity, without debasing or 
lesseqing his ipreatness. Artaxerxes did not think so ; and Plutarch 
observes,"" that that prince, and queen Statira, his wife, took a plea- 
sure in being visible and of easy access to their people; and by so 
doing were but the more respected. 

Among the Persians no subject whatsoever was allowed to appear 
in the king's presence without prostrating himself before him ; and 
this law, which Seneca with good reason calls a Persian slavery,! 
Persicam tervituUm^ extended also to foreigners. We shall find 
afterwards, that several Grecians refused to comply with it, looking 
upon such a ceremony as derogatory to men bom and bred in the 
bosom of liberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, did submit to it, 
but not without great reluctance ; and we are told, that one of them, 
in order to cover the shame of such a servile prostration, purposely 
let fall his ring when he came near the kmg4 that he might have 
occasion to bend his body on another account. But it would have 
been criminal fqr any of the natives of the country to hesitate or 
deUberate about a homage, which the kings exacted f^om them with 
the utmost rigour. 

What the Scripture rdates of two sovereigns,^ whereof the one 
commanded all his subjects on pain of death, to prostrate themselves 
before his image ; and the other under the same penalty suspended 
aU acts of religion, with regard to all the ffods in general, except to 
himself alone ; and on the other hand, of tne ready and blind obedi- 
ence of the whole city of Babylon, who ran all together on the first 
signal to bend the knee befbre the idol, and to invoke the king ex- 
clusively of all the powers of heaven ; all this shows to what an 
extravagant excess the Eastern kings carried their pride, and the 
people their flattery and servitude. 

So great was the distance between the Persian king an4 his sub- 
jects, that the latter, of what rank or quality soever, whether sa- 
trapse governors, near relations, or even brothers to the king, were' 
looked upon only as slaves; whereas the kins himself was always 
considered, not only as their sovereign lord and absolute master, but 



* In Artax. p. 1013. f Lib. iO. de Bened e. 12. et lib. iii. de tr&, e. 17 
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an a kind of divinity. In a word,* the peculiar character of the 
Asiatic nations, and of the Persians more particularly than any 
other, was servitude and slavery ; which made Cicero say,f that the 
despotic power which some were endeavouring to establish in the 
Roman commonwealth, was an insupportable yoke, not only to a 
Roman, but even to a Persian. 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the pnnces on one 
hand, and this abject submission of the people on the other, which, 
according to Plato,| were the principal causes of the ruin of the 
Persian empire, by dissolving all the ties wherewith a king is united 
to his subjects, and the subjects to their king. Such a haughtiness 
extinguishes all affection and humanity in the former ; and such an 
abject state of slavery leaves thie people neither courage, zeal, nor 
gratitude. The Persian kingd governed only by threats and menaces, 
and the subjects neither obeyed nor marched, but with unwilling- 
ness and reluctance. This ia the idea Xerxes himself gives us of 
them in Herodotus, where that prince is represented as wondering 
how the Grecians, who were a free people, could go to battle with 
a good will and inclination. How could any thin£r great or noble 
be expected from men, so dispirited and depressed by habitual sla- 
very as the Persians were, and reduced to such an abject servitude; 
which, to use the words of Longinus,} is a kind of imprisonment, 
wherein a man's soul may be said in some sort to grow little and 
contracted ? 

I am unwilling to say it; but I do not know, whether the great 
Cyrus himself did not contribute to introduce among the Persians 
both that extravagant pride in their kings, and that abject snbnns- 
sion and flattery in the people. It was m that pompous ceremony, 
which I have several times mentioned, that the Persians (tiU then 
very jealous of their liberty, and very fiir from being inclined to 
make a shameful prostitution of it by any mean behaviour or servile 
compUances) first bent the knee before their prince, and stooped to 
a posture of adoratfon. Nor was this an effect of chance ; for Xeno- 
phon intimates clearly enough, that Cyrus,|| who desired to have 
that homage paid him, had appointed persons on purpose to begin 
it ; whose example was accor&igly followed by the multitude. In 
these little tricks and stratagems, we no longer discern that noble- 
ness and greatness of soul which had ever been conspicuous in that 
prince till this occasion : and 1 should be apt to think, that being 
arrived at the utmost pitch of gloiy and power, he could no longer 
resist those violent attacks wherewith posterity is always assaultrng 
even the best of princes, securuict res sapientium animos fatiganl;li 
and that at last pride and vanity, which are almost inseparable from 
sovereign power, forced him, arid in a manner tore him, from him- 
self and his own naturally good inclinations; Vi dominationis cori' 
vttffus el mukUus?*^ 

* Plut. in Apophth. p. 313^ f Lib. z. EpbL ad Auic ; Lib. iii. de Leg. p. 607 
^ Cap.3Msv. y C]rrop.LviiLp.SaS. f SaUott ** TaeiU Anaal. L vi. c 48 
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SECTION III. 

The wroof edoeatioa of ihmt prinoei another caaw of the decIensioD of the Porrian 
Empire. 

It is Plato still,'" the prince of philosophers, who makes this reflec- 
tion ; and we shall find^if we narrowly examine the fact in question, 
how solid and judicious it is, and how inexcusable Cyrus's conduct 
was in this respect. 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to be sensible how 
highly necessary a good education is to a young prince. He knew 
the whole value of it with regard to himself, and had found all the 
advantages of it by his own experience. - What he most earnestly 
recommended to his officers,-!- in that fine discourse which he made 
to them afler tne taking of Babylon, in order to exhort them to 
maintain the glory and reputation they had acquired, was to educate 
their children iti the same manner as they knew they were educated 
in Persia, and to preserve themselves in the practice of the same 
manners as were observed there. 

Would one believe, that a prince, who spoke and thought in this 
manner, could ever have entirely neglected the education of his owt 
children? Yet this is what happened to Cvrus. Forgetting that he 
was a father, and employing himself wholly about his conquests, he 
left that care entirely to women, that is, to princesses, brought up 
in a country where pomp, luxury, and voluptuousness reigned in the 
highest degree ; for the queen his wife was of Media. And in the 
same taste and manner were the two youn^ princes, Cambyses and 
Smerdis, educated. Nothing they asked was ever refiised them: 
all tiieir desires were anticipated. The great maxim was, that their 
attendants should cross them in nothing, never contradict them, nor 
ever make use of reproofe or remonstrances with them. No one 
opened his mouth in their presence, but to praise and commend what 
they said and did. Every one cringed and stooped and bent the 
knee before them ; and it was thought essential to their greatness 
to place an infinite distance between them and the rest of q^ankind, 
as if they had been of a different species from them. It is Plato 
that mforms us of all these particulars; for Xenophon, probably to 
spare his hero, says not one word of the manner in which these 
princes were brouiht up, though he gives us so ample an account 
of the education oi their father. 

What surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did not, at least, take 
them along with him in his last campaigns, in order to draw them 
out of that soft and effeminate course of life, and to instruct them in 
the art of war; for they must needs have been of sufllcient years: 
out perhaps the women opposed his design, and overruled him. 

Whatever the obstacle was, the effect of the education of these 

•Lib.Ui deLcff.p.60# m, « Cjrop. 1. vii. p. 90O. 
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princes was suck as might be expected from it. Cambyses came 
out of that school what he is represeDted in history, an obstinate 
and self-conceited prince, full of arrogance and vanity, abandoned 
to the most scandalous excesses of drunkenness and debauchery, 
cruel and inhuman, even to the -causing of his own brother to be 
murdered in consequence of a dream ; in a word, a furious frantic 
madman, who by his ill-conduct brought the empire to the brink of 
destruction. 

His father, says Plato, left him at his death vast provinces, im- 
mense riches, with innumerable forces by sea and land : but he had 
not given him the means of preserving them, by teaching nim the 
right use of such power. 

This philosopher makes the same reflections with re^d to Da- 
rius and Xerxes. The former, not being the son of a kmg, had net 
been brought up in the same elieminate maiper as princes were; 
but ascended the throne with a long habit ofindustry, great temper 
and moderation, a courage httle interior to that of Cyrus, by which 
he added to the empire almost as many provinces as the other had 
conquered. But he was no better a father than he, and reaped no 
benefit from the fault of his predecessor in neglecting the education 
MThis children. Accordingly, his son Xerxes was little better than 
a second Cambyses. 

From all this, Plato, after having shown what numberless rocks 
and quicksands, almost unavoidable, lie in the way of persons bred 
in the arms of wealth and greatness, concludes, that one principal 
cause of the declension and njin of the Persian empire was the bad 
^ucation of their princes; because those first examples had an ill* 
fluence upon, and became a kind of rule to, all their successors, un- 
der whom every thins still degenerated more and more, till at last 
their luxury exceedea all bounds and restraints. 

SECTION IV. 

I'heir breach of faith and want of smeeritj. 

We are informed by Xenophon,* that one of the causes both ol 
the great corruption of manners among the Persians, and of the de- 
struction of their empire, was their want of publip faith. Formerly, 
says he, the king, and those that governed under him, thought it an 
indispensable duty to keep their word, and inviolably to ot^erve all 
treaties mto which, they had entered, with the solemnity of an oath; 
and that even with respect to those that had rendered themselves 
most unworthy of such treatment, through their perfidiou^ess luiu 
insincerity : and^t was by this sound poHey and prudent conduct, 
that they gained the absolute confidence, both of their own subjects, 
and of all their neighbours and allies. This is a very great enco- 
mium given by the historian to the Persians, which undoubtedly 

* Cyrop. L till. p. 938. 
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belongs chiefly to the reign of the great Cyrus; though Xcnc^hon 
f^pplies it likewise to tlmt of the younger Cyrus,* whose grand 
maxim was, as he tells us, never to violate his faith upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, with regard either to any word he had given, any 
promise made, or any treaty he had concluded. These princes had a 
just idea of the regal dignity, and rightly judged, that, if probity 
and truth were banished from thelrest of mankind, they ought to 
find a sanctuary in the heart of a king ; who, being the bond and 
centre, as it were,'of society, should also be the protector and aven- 
ger of faith engaged ; which is the very foundation whereon the 
other depends. j 

Such sentiments as these, so noble and so worthy of persons born 
for government, did not last lon^. A false prudence, and a spurious 
artificial policy, soon succeeded ip their place. Instead of faith, 
probity, and true merit, says Xenophon,f which Jieretofore the prince 
used to cherish and distinguish, all the chief offices of the court be- 
gan to be filled with those pretended- zealous servants ^f the king, 
who sacrifice every thing to his humour and supposed interests; 
who hold it as a maxim,| that falsehood and deceit, perfidiousness 
and perjury, if boldly and artfully put in practice, are the shortest 
and surest expedients to give success to his enterprises and designs^ 
who look upon a scrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, and 
to the engagements into which he has entered, as an effect of pusil- 
' lanimity, mcapacity, and want of understanding; and whose opinion, 
in short, is, that a man is unqualified for government, if he does 
not prefer considerations of state, before the exact observation of 
treaties, though concluded in never so solemn and sacred a manner. 

The Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon imitated their 
prince, who became their example and instructor in double-dealing 
and treachery. They soon gave themselves pp to violence, injus- 
tice, and impiety : and from thence proceeds that strange alteration 
and difference we find in their manners, as also the contempt they 
conceived for their sovereigns, which is both the natural conse- 
quence and usual punishment of the little regard princes pay to the 
roost sacred and awful solemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath by which treaties are sealed and ratified, and the 
Deity invoked not only as present, but as guarantee of the condi- 
tions stipulated, is a most sacred and august ceremony, very proper 
for the subjecting of earthly princes to the Supreme Judge of hea- 
ven and earth, who atone is qualified to judge them; and for the 
keeping of aH human majesty within the bounds of its duty, by ma- 
king it appear before the majesty of God, in respect of which it is 
as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people not to stand in 

* i>« Expod. Cyr. 1. i. p. S67. f Cyrop. I. viit. p. 2». 
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fear of the Supreme Bein^, how shftll they be able to secure their 
respect and reverence to themselves? When once that fear comes 
to be extinguished in the subjects as well as in the prince, what will 
become of fidelity and obedience, and on what foundation shall the 
throne be established? Cyrus had^ocd reason to say,* that he look- 
ed upon none as good servants and faithfbl subjects, but such as had 
a sense of religion, and a reverence for the Deity: nor is it at all 
astonishing that the contempt which an impious prince, who has no 
regard to the sanctity of oaths, shbws of God and religion, should 
shake the very foundations of the firmest and best-established em- 
pires, and sooner or later occasion their utter destruction. Kings, 
says Plutarch,t when any revolution happens in their dominions, 
are apt to complain bitterly of their subjects' unfaithfulness and dis- 
loyalty: but they do them wrong; and forget that it was themselves 
who gave them the first lessons of their disloyalty, by lowing no 
rejgard to justice and fidelity, which on all occasions they sacnnced 
without scruple to their own particular interests. 

•Oyrop.! iii.p.901 f Plot m Pynh. 990. 
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Of an the countries of antiquity, none have been so hifrhly ce]e 
brated, or fUmished history with so many valuable monuments and 
Ulustrious examples, as Greece. In what light soever she vs con- 
sidered, whether for the glory of her arms, the wisdom of her laws, 
or the study and improvement of arts and sciences, all these she 
carried to a high degree of perfection ; and it may truly be said, that 
in all these respects she has in some measure been the school of 
mankind. 

It is impossible not to be very much interested in the history of 
such a nation ; especially when we consider that it has been trans- 
mitted to us by writers of the most consummate merit, many of 
whom distinguished themselves as much by their swords as theii 

{>ens ; and were as great commanders and able statesmen, as excel 
ent historians. I con^s, it is a vast advantage to have such men , 
for guides ; men of an exquisite judgment and consummate prudence; 
of a refined and perfect taste in every respect ; and who furnish not 
only the facts and thoughts, as well as the expressions wherewith 
they are to be represented ; but, what is much more important, the 
proper reflections that are to accompany those facts ; and which are 
the most useful improvements resulting from history. These are 
the rich sources from whence I shall draw all that I have to say. 
after I have previously inquired into the first origin and establish- 
ment of the Grecian states. As this inquiry must be dry« and no« 
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capable of a£S)rdiiigr much delight to.the reader, I ehaQ be as brief 
as possible. But before I enter upon that, I thmk it necessary to 
draw a kind of short plan of the situation of the (country, and of the 
several parts that compose it. 

AttTlCliE I. 

A geographical description of Ancient Greece. 

Ancient Greece, which is now the south part of Turkey in Ea 
rope,, was bounded on the east by the JRgewct sea, now called the 
Archipdago; on the south by the Cretan, or Candian sea ; on the 
west by the Ionian sea ; and on the north by Illyria and Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, Peloponne- 
sus, Greece properly so called, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

Epirus. This province is situate to the west, and divided from 
Thessaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus, and the AcrocerauniaiA 
mouhtaii^. 

The principal inhabitants of Epirus are., the Molossians, whose 
chief city is Dodona, fiunbus for the temple tfid oracle of Jupiter. 
The Chaontanb, whose principal city is Oricum. The Thespro- 
TiANs, whose city is Buthrotum, where was the palace and residence 
of Pyrrhus. The Acarnanians, whose city is Ambracia, which 
mves its name to the gulf. Near to this stood Actium, famous for 
the victory of Augustus Ciesar, who built over-against that city, on 
the other side of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. There were two 
little rivers in Epirus, very famous in fabulous story, Coeytus and 
Acberon. 

Epirus must have been very well peopled in former times ; as Po- 
^ybius relates,"" that Paulus ^miTius, after having defeated Perseua 
the last king of Macedonia, destroyed seventy cities in that country, 
the ^eatest part of w*hich belonged to the Molossians; and that be 
earned away from thence no less than 150^,000 prisoners. 

Peloponnesus. This is a peninsula, now CaUed the Morea, joined 
to the rest of Greece only by the isthmus of Corinth, that is but six 
miles broad. It is well known, that several princes have attempted 
in vain to cut through this isthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnesus are Achaia, properly so called, whose 
chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Patne, &c. . Elis, in which is 
Olympia, called also Pisa, seated on the river Alpheus, upon the 
banks of which the Olympic games used to be celebrated. Messe* 
KiA, in which are the cities of Messene, Pylos, the birth-place of 
Nestor and Corona. Arcadia, in which yras Cyllene, the moun- 
tain where Mercury was bom, the cities of Tegea, Stymphalus, 
Mantinea, and Megalopolis, Polybius's native place. Laconia, 
wherein stood Sparto, or Lacediemon« and Amycl»; mount Tay- 
gettts : the river Eurotas, and the cape of Tenarus. Aroolis, m 

^Apod Strab.LTii.p.aS2. 
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which was the city of Ar|ro8, called also Hippium, fiunoos fbr the 
temple of Juno; Nemea, Mycenie, Nauplia, Troezene, and Epidaa- 
ros, wherein was the temple of iEsculapius. 

Greece, proi>erl]^ so caJled. The principal parts of this country 
were ^tolia, in which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon, and 
Olenus. Doris. The Locri Ozoljb. Naupactus, now called 
Lepanto, famous for Uie defeat of the Turks in 1571. Phocis. An- 
ticyra. Delphi, at the foot of mount Parnassus, famous fi)r the ora- 
cles delivered' there. Ia this country also was mount Helicon. 
BosoTiA. Mount CithiBron. Orchomenus. Thespia. Cheronea, 
illustrious as bein^ Plutarch's native country. Platceae, famous for 
the defeat ofMardoDius. Thebes. Aulis, famous fer its port, from 
whence the Grecian atmy set sail for the siege of Troy. Leuctra, 
celebrated for the victory of Eparainondas. Attica* Megara. 
Eleusis. Decelia. Marathon, where Miltiades defeated the Per- 
sian army. Athens, whose ports were Pineus, Munychia, andPha- 
lerus. The mountain Hymettus, famoua for its excelleiit honey. 
L0CR18. 

Thessalt. The most remarkable towns of this province were 
Gromphi, Pharsalia, near which Julius .Ciesar defeated Pompey. 
Magnesia. Methone, at the siege of which Philip lost his eye. 
ThermopyliB, a narrow strait, famous for the vigorous resistance of 
300 Spartans against Xerxes's numerous army, and for their glo- 
rious defeat. Phthia. Thebes. Larissa. Demetrias. The de- 
lightfbl valleys of Tempo, near the banks of the river Peneus. 
Olympus, Pelion, and Ossa, three mountains celebrated in fabulous 
•tory for the battle of the giants. 

Macedonia. I shall mention only a few of the principal towns, 
ot this country. Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, now called Durazzo. 
A|>ollonia. Peila, the capital of the country, and the native place 
t>f Philip, and of his son Alexander the Great. M^. Odessa. 
Pallene. Olynthus, from whence the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes 
look their name. Torone. Acanthus. Thessalonica, now called 
Halonichi. Stagira, the place of Aristotle's birth. Amphipolia 
IMiilippi, famous for the victory gstined there by Augustus and An- 
hmy over Brutus and Cassius. Scotussa. Mount Athos * and the 
liver Strymon. 

The Chredan Jilet* 

There is a great number of islands contiguous to Greece, that ara 
I cry famous in history. In the Ionian sea, Corcyra, with a town 
uf the same name, now called Corfu. Cephal^ie and Zacynthus, 
now Cephalonia and Zante. Ithaca, the country of Ulysses, aiMl 
Dulichium. Near the promontory Malea, over-against Laconia, is 
Cythera. In the Saronie gulf, are JBgina, and ^amis^ so famous 
for the sea-flfht between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between 
Greece and Asia lie the Sporades; and the Cyclades. the most 
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noted of which are Aodros, Delos, and Paros, whence the findst 
marble was dug. Higher up in the iEgeaa sea is Enbosa, now 
Negropont, separated from the main land by a small arm of the sea, 
called Euripus. The most remarkable city of tliis isle was Chalcis. 
Toward* the north is Scyrus, and a good deal higher Lemnos, now 
called Stahmene ; and still farther, Saroothraoe. Lower down is 
Lesbos, whose principal city was Mitylene, from whence the isle 
hcs since taken the name of Metelin. Chios, now Scio, renowned 
fyi Qxpellent wine ; and, lastly, Samos. Some of these last-men- 
tuak'd isles are reckoned to belong to Asia. 

T^ie island of Crete, or Candia, is the largest of all the is&nds 
conti^ous to Greece. It has to the aorth the Mgetm sea, or the 
Archipelago ; and to the south the African ocean. Its principal 
towns were, Gortyna, Cydon, Gnossus ; its mountains, Dicte, Ida 
and Corycus. Its labyrinth is famous over all the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in most of these isles. 

They had likewise settlements in Sicily, and in part of Italy to* 
wards Calabria, which places are /or that reason called Grecia 
Mfrgaa.* 

But their grand settlement was in Asia Minor, and particularly in 
^olis, Ionia, and Doris.f The principal towns of ^olis are Cumse, 
PhocfBa, Elea. Of Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomenie, Teos, Lebedus, 
Colophon, and Ephesus. Of Doris, Halicamassus and Cnidos. 

They liad also a great number of colonies dispersed up and down 
in different parts of the world, whereof I shall give some account as 
occasion shall offer. 

ARTICLE n. 

Oivition of the Grecimn Hiitory intor four Mveral ages. 

The Grecian history ^ay be divided into four different ages, 
marked out by so many memorable epochas, all ^hich togedier in- 
plude the space of 2154 years. 

The first age extends from the. foundation of the several petty 
kingdoms of Greece (beginning with that of Sicy on, which is the 
most ancient) to the siege of Troy, and comprehends about 1000 
years, namely, from the jrear of the world 1820 to the year 2820. 

The second extends from the taking of Troy to the reign of Da 
rius, the son of Hystaspes, at which period the Grecian history be- 
gins to be intermixed with that of the Persians, and contains the 
space of 663 years, from the year oTthe world 2820 to the year 3483. 

The third extends from the beginning of the rei^rn of Darius to the 
death of Alexander the Great, which is the finest part of the Gre- 
cian history, and takes in the term of 198 years, from the year of the 
world 3483 to the year 3681 . 

The fourth and {ast age commence from the death of Alexander 

* 8trab.1. ▼!. p. 3S3. * Flin. L Ti. e. 8. 
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at wbiefa lime the Grecians began to decline, and continnes to theit 
final subjection by the Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin and 
downfall of the Greeks may be dated, partly from the taking and 
destruction of Corinth by the consul L. Mumniius, in 3858, partly 
from the extinction of the kingdom of the Seleucidae in Asia by Pom- 
pey, in the year of the world 3939, and of the kingdom of theLa^i- 
diB in Egypt by Augustus, anno tnun, 3974U This last age includes 
in all 293 years. 

Of these four ages, I shall in this place only touch upon the first 
two, in a very succinct manner, just to give the read^ some genend 
notion of that obscure period ; because those times, at least a great 
part of them, have more of fable in them than of real histoid, and 
are wrapt up in such darkness and obscurity, as are very hard, if 
not impossible, to penetrate ; and I have often declared already, that 
such a dark and laborious inquiry; though vei^ useful for those that 
are anxious to make deep researches mto history, does not come 
within the plan of my design. 

ARTICLE IH. ^ 

Tiio prlmhive orifin of the Gredant. 

In order to arrive at any certainty with respect to the first origin 
of the Grebian nations, we must necesfarily have recourse to &e 
accounts we have of it in Holy Scripture. 

Javan or lion (for in the Hebrew the same letters dxfi^ntly 
pointed form these two different names,*) the son of Japheth, and 
grandson of Noah, was certainly the father of all those nations that 
went under the ^neral denomination of Greeks, though he has been 
looked upon as the father of the lonians only, which were but one 
particular nation of Greeks. But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, 
Arabians, and others, give no other appellation to the whole body 
of the Grecian nations, than that of lonians. And for this reason, 
Alexander, in the predictions of Daniel,f is mentioned under the 
name of the king of Javan. t 

Javan had four sons,} Elishah, Tarsbish, Chittim^ and Dodanim. 
As Javan was the original father of the Grecians in general, without 
doubt his four sons were the heads and founders of the chief tribes 
and principal branches of that nation, which became in succeeding 
ages so renowned for arts and arms. 

Elishah is the same as Ellas, as it is rendered in th6 Chaldee 
translation, and the word *'ExMrvK, which was used as the common 
appellation of the whole people, in the same nianner as the word 
"Bxxdtc was of the whole country, has no other derivation. The 
very ancient city of Elis, in Peloponnesus, the Elvsian fields, the 
nver Elissus, or Uissus, have long retained the marks of their being 

* G«o Z.8. tIHii.TiU.8L 
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derived from Elishah, and have contributed morQ to preserve hM 
memory, than the historians themselves of the nation, who were in- 
quisitive after foreign affairs, and but Httle ju;quainted with their 
own original ; as they had httle or no Imowledffe of the true reU- 
gioi^ and (tid not carry their inquiries se high. Upon wluch account, 
uie^ themselves derived the wo]>ds Hellenes and lones from another 
fountain, as we shall see in the sequel ; for I think myself obliged 
to give some account of their opini^is also in this respect. 

'Tarshish was the second Boa of JavaU. He settled, as his bre- 
thren did, in some part of Greece^ perhaps in Acbaia, or the neigh- 
' bouring provinces, as Elisbah did in Peloponnesus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the father of the 
Macedonians, according tovlthe authority of the first book of the 
Maccabees,* in the begbning of which it is fiaid, that Alexander, 
the son of Philip the Maoedonian, went out of his country, which 
was that of Cetthim,f tor Chittim,] to make -war against Darius, 
king of Persia. And in the eighth chapter, speaking of the Ro- 
mans and their victories over the last, kings of Macedonia, Philip 
and P j^seus,} the tWo last-mei^ioned princes are called kings of the 
Chittims; 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Thessaly and Epirus were 
the portion of the fourth sen of Javan. The impious worship of Ju- 
piter of Dodona, as weU as the city Dodonai itsdf, are proofs that 
some remembrance of Dodanim had remained with the people, who 
derived their first establishn^ent and origin from him. 

This is all that can be said with any certainty concerning the ori- 
gin of the Grecian nations. The Holy Scripture, whose desi^ ia 
not so satisfy our curioMty, but to nourish and improve our piety^ 
afler scattering these few rays of light, leaves us in utter darkness 
concenung the rest of their histolry : which therefore can be collected 
only from profane authors. 

If we may believe Pliny ,|| the Grecians were so called from the 
name of an ancient %mg, of whom they had but a veiy uncertain tra- , 
dftion. Homer, in his poems^ calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, 
and Achaians. It is observable, that the word Chrteeui is not once 
used in Virgil. ^ 

The exceeding rusticity of the finft Grecians would appear in- 
credible, if we could call m question the testimony of their own his- 
torians upon that point. But a people so vain of their origrin as to 
adorn it by fiction and fables, would never think of inventing any 
thinff in its disparagement. Who would imagine that the people,T 
to -miom the world is indebted for all her Iraowledge in literature 
aud the sciences, should be descended from mere savages, who knew 
no other law than force, were ignorant even of agriculture, and fed 

* 1 Mace. i. 1. f EgreiMu de terrft Cethim. 

t Phitippam et Penenm Cetheorum regem. Ver. 5. 

$ AaJ^fN i.-jn ABtiJiaov too Aie; jut>£vp«^»r. Stephaaoi. 

t|Lib.iT.e7 IT Paaaan.l.viU. p. 455,456. 
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fna herbs snd roots lik« the brute beasts? And yet this ftppears 
plainly to be the case, from the divine honours they decreed to the 
person"" who first taught ^hem to feed upon acorns as a more deli> 
cate and wholesome nourishment than herbs. There was still a 
great distance from this first improvement to a state of urbanity and 
politeness. Nor did they indeed arrive at theMter, till after ilimg 
process of time. 

The weakest were not the last to understand the necessity of liv- 
ing together in society, in order to defend themselves against vio- 
lence and oi^ression. At first they built smgle houses at a distance 
from one another ; the number of which insenaibiy mcreasing, formed 
in time towns and cities. But the bare living together in society 
. was not sufficient to polish such a people. Egypt and PhoBuicia had 
the honour of doing this. Both these nations contributed to mstruct 
and civHize the Greciansjf by the colonies they sept among them. 
The latter taught themiiavifi[ation, writing, and commerce ; the for- 
mer, the knowledge of their laws and polity, gave them a taste for 
arts and sciences, and initiated them into- her mysteries. 

Greece,! in her mfant state, was exposed to firreat commotions 
and frequent revolutions ; because, as the people had no settled cor- 
respondence, and no superior power to give laws to the rest, everv 
thmg was determined by-force and violence. The strongest invaded 
the lands of their neighbours, which they thought more fertile 
and delightful than their own, and ^possessed the lawful owners, 
who were obliged to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica 
was a dry and barren country, its inhabitants had not the same in- 
vasions and outrages to fear, and therefore consequently kept them- 
selves in possession of their ancient territories ; for which reason 
they took the name of «M;^dortf, that is, men. bom, in the country 
where they hved, to^istinguish themselves from the rest of the na- 
tions, that had almost all transplanted themselves from place to place. 

Such were in general the first beginnings of Greece. We must 
now enter into a more particular detail, and give a brief account of 
the establishment of the several difiTerent states whereof the whole 
country consisted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The diflbrent lUtei into which 6c«eee wai dirided. 

In those early times kingdoms were but inconsiderable, and i)f 
very small extent, the title of kinfirdora being often ^ven to a suigle 
city, -with a few leagues of land depending upon it.} 
A. M. 1915. Sic YON. The most ancient kmgdom'of Greece was 

Ant J. c. 2080. that of Sicyon ; whose beginning is placed by Euse- 
bius 1313 years before the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed 
to have been 1000 years. 

* Pelwgns. t Ilerdd.I.U.e.584l.T.c.5&-«). Pliii.l.T. 6. 18.Lvu.cM. 

t Thueyd. lib. i.p. S $ EoMb.in Chroo. . 
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A. M. M48. Aroos. The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponnesufl, 

Ant i.e. 1856. began 1080 years before the first Olympiad, in the time 
of Abraham^ The first king of it was Inachus. His successors 
were, his son Phoroneus ; Apis ; Arous, from whom the country 
took its name ; and after several others, Giclanor, who was de- 
thiwied and expelled his kingdom by Dakaus, the Egyptian. The 
A. M. 3530. successors of this last were Lti<)c£us, the son of his 
Aot J. c. 1474. brother ^gyptus, who alone, of fifty brothers, escaped 
the cruelty of the Danaides; then Abas, Proteus, and Acrisius.^ 

Of Danae, daughter to the last, was bom Persons, who having, 
when he was grown up, unfortunately killed his grandfather, Acri- 
sius, and not being able to bear the sight of Argos, where he com- 
mitted that involuntary mjurder, withdrew to Mycene, and there 
£xed the seat of his kingdom. 

Mycen-e. Perseus then translated the seat of the kingdom from 
Argoe to Mycene. He left several sons behind him ; anaong others, 
Alcieus; Sthenelufi, and Electryon. Alcoeus was the father of Am- 
phitryon; Sthenelus of Eurystheus ; and* Electryon of Alcmena. 
Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Eurystheuaand Hercules came into. the world the same day ; but 
as the birth of the former was by Juno's management antecedent to 
that of the latter, Hercules was forced to be subject to him, and was 
obliged by his order ta undertake the twelve labours, so celebrated 
in fabulous history. 

The kings who reigned at Mycenie, after Perseus, were, Elec- 
tryon, Sthe]^elx76, and Eurystheus. The last, after the death 
of Hercules, declared open war against his descendants, apprehend- 
ing they might some time pr other attempt to dethrone him ; which, 
as it happened, was done by the Heraclidte ; for, having killed 
Eurystheus in battle, they entered victorious into Peloponnesus, 
and made themselves masters of the country. But, as this happened 
before the time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which, with 
the direction of an oracle, obliged them. to quit the country. Three 
years after this, being deceived by the ambiguous cxpFession of the 
oracle, they njade a second attempt, which likewise proved fruit- 
less. This was about twenty years before the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pelops, upcJe by the mother's side to Eurys- 
theus, was the latter's successor. And in this manner the crown 
came to the descendants of Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which 
before was caUed Apia, derived its name. The bloody hatred of the 
two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, is known to all the world. 

Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, succeeded his father in the king- 
dom of Mycenae, which he left to his son Agamemnon, who was 
succeeded by his son Orestes. The kingdom of Mycente was fill- 
ed with enormous and horrible crknes, from the time it came into 
the family of Pelops. 

TisiMEKEs and Penthilus, sons of Orestes, reigned after their 
father,and were at last driven out of Peloponnesus by the Heraclidse. 
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A.M.9M& Athens. Cbcbops, a nature of Egypt, was the fbun- 

Am. J. C. 1555. cler of this kingdom. Having settled in Attica, he 
divided all the country subject to him into twelve districts. He it 
was who established the Areopagus. 

This august tribunal, in the reign of his successoir CaANAxra, . 
adjudged the famous difference between Neptune and Mars. Labis 
time happened Deucalion's flood. The deluge of Ogy^ in Attica 
was much more ancient, and happened 1020 years before the first 
Olympiad, and ccmsequently in the year of the world 2S08. 

Amphictton, the third king of Athens, procured a confederacy 
between twelve nations-, which assembled twice a year at Thermo- 
pylie, there to offer their commcm sacrifices, and to consult together 
upon their affairs in general, as also upon the affairs of each nation 
m particular. This convention was caHed the assembly of the Am- 
phictyons. . 

The reign of Erechtheus is remarkable for the arrival of Ceres 
in Attica, after the rape of her daughter Proserpine, as also for the 
institution of the mysteries at Eleusis. 

A. M. 2790. The reign of J5geus, the son of Pandkm, is the niost 

Ant. J.c. i28t. illustrious period of the history of the heroes. In his 
time are placed the expedition of the Argonauts ; the celebrated 
labours of Hercules; the war of Minos, second king of Crete, against 
the Athenians; the story of Theseus and Ariadne. 

Theseus succeeded his father JQgeus. Cecrops had divided At- 
tica into twelve boroughs, or twelve districts, separated from each 
other. Theseus brought the people to understand the advantages 
of common govenunent, and united the twelve boroughs into one 
city or body politic, in which the whole authority was united. 

CoDRus wss the last king t>f Athens : he devoted huBself to die 
for his people. 

A. M. 3934. After him the title of king was extinguished amonr 

Ant J. c. vno. the Athenians. Medon, his son> was set at the head 
of the commonwealth, with the title of Archon, that is to say, pre- 
sident or governor. The first Archontes were for life; but the Athe<- 
nians, growing weary of a government which they still thought bore 
too great a resemblance to royal power, made their Archontes elec- 
tive every ten years, and at last reduced it to an amiual office. 
A. M. 9549. Thebes. Cadmus, who came by sea from the eoast 

Ant. J. c. 1455. of PhoBuicia, that is, frcwn about Tyre and Sidon, seiz- 
ed upon that part of the country, which was afterwards called Boeo* 
tia. He buik there the city of Thebes, or at least a citadel, which 
from his own name he called Cadmea, and there fixed the seat of 
his power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his successors, and of Jocasta 
his wife, of OEdipus their son, of Etocles and Polynices, who were 
born of the incestuous marriage of Jocasta with CEdipus, have ftir» 
nished ample matter for fabulous narration and theatrical represent 
tations. - 
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Sparta, or Lackdxuon. It Is supposed, that Lelex, the first 
king of Laconia, began his reign about 1516 years be&re the Chik- 
tian asra. 

Tyndarus, the ninth iing of Lacediemon, had, by Leda, Castor 
and P(^lux, who were twins, besides Helena, and Clytemnestrathe 
•wife of Agamemnon, king of Mycens. Having survived his two 
sons, the twins, he began to think of choosing a successor, by look- 
ing out f<$r a husband for his daughter Helena. All the suitors to 
this princess bound themselves by oath, to abide by, and entirely 
submit to, the choice which the lady herself should make, who de- 
termined in favour of Menelaus. She had not lived above three 
years with h^r husband, before she was carried off by Alexander or 
raris, son of Priam, king of the Trojans; which rape was the cause 
of the Trojan war. Greece did not properly begin to know or ex- 
perience her united strength, till the famous siege of that city, 
where Achilles, the Ajaxes, Nestor, and Ulysses, ^ave Asia suflScient 
reason to forebode her future subjection to theur posterity. The 
Greeks took Troy after a ten years* siege, jftuch about the tune that 
Jephthah governed the people of God ; that is, according to Arch- 
bishop Usher, in the year of the world 2820, and 1184 years before 
Jesus Christ. This epocha is famous in history, ard should carefully 
be remembered^ as well as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete ytars, from one 
celebration of the Olympic games to the other. We have elsewhere 
given ap account of the institution of these games, which were 
celebrated every four years, near the town of Pisa, otherwise called 
Qlympia. 

The common sera of the Olympiads begins in the summer of the 
year of the world 3228, 776 years before Jesus Christ, from the 
games in which Corebus won the prize in the foot-race. 

Fourscore years after the taking ot Troy, the Heraclidae re-enter- 
ed Peloponnesus, and siezed Lacedsmon, where two brothers, Eu- 
rysthenes andProcles, sonsofAristodemus, began to reign together, 
and from their time the sceptre always continued jomtly in the 
hands of the descendants of those two families. Many years after 
this, Lycurgus instituted that body of laws for the Spartan state, 
which rendered both the legislator and republic so famous in his- 
tory : I shall speak of them at large in the sequel, t 
A M. 3638. Corinth. Corinth began later than the other cities 

AnL J. c. 1376. I have been speaking of to be governed by kings of its 
own. It was at first subject to those of Argos and Mycenie ; at last, 
Sisyphus, the son of iEolus, made himself master of it. But his de- 
scendants were dispossessed of the throne by the HeracHdie, about 
110 years after the siege of Troy. 

The regal power, after this, came to the descendants of Bacchis. 
under whom the monarchy was changed into an aristocracy, that is, 
the reins of the government were in the hands of the elders, who 
annually chose from among themselves a chief magistrate, whom 

Vol. %, X 
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tbey called PrytaniB. At last Cypselus having gained the people, 
usurped the supreme authority, which he transmitted to his son Peri- 
ander; wlm held a distinguished rank amons the Grecian sages, on 
account of the love ho bore to learning, and the protection and en 
couragement he ^ve to learned mea. 

A M. 3191. Macedonia. It was a long time before the Greeks 

Ant. J. c. 1813. paid any great attention to Sfacedonia. Her kings, 
living retired in woods and mountains, seemed not to be considered 
as a part of Greece. They pretended, that their kings, of whom 
C ARANU8 was the first, were descended from- Hercuies. Philip, and 
his son Alexander, raised the glory *of this kingdom tp a very high 
pitch. It had subsisted 471 years before the death of Alexander, 
and continued 155 more, till Perseus was defeated and taken by the 
Romans; m all, 626 years. 

ARTICLE V. 

Colmief of the Greeka aent into Asia BOnor. 

We have already observed, that fourscore years after the taking 
of Troy, the Heraclidie recovered Peloponnesus, after having debat- 
ed the Pelopidee, that is, Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes; 
and that thev divided tile kingdoms of Mycenae, Argos, and Lacedse^ 
mon, among taemselves. 

So great a revolution as this changed almost the whole face of 
the country, and made way for several very famous transmigrations. 
To understand these the better, and to haVe the clearer idea of the 
situation of many of the Grecian nations, as also of the four dialects. 
or different idioms of speech, that prevailed among them, it will be 
necessary to look a little farther back into history. 

Deucalion,* who reigned in Thessaly, and under whom happened 
the Hood that bears his name, had by Pyrrha his wife two sons, Hel 
'en and Amphictyon. The latter, having driven Cranaus out of 
Athens, reigned there in his place. Hellen, if we may believe the 
historians of bis country, gave the name of Hellenes to the Greeks: 
he had three sons, ^olus, Dorus, and Xuthus. 

^£olus, who was the eldest, succeeded his father, and besides 
Thessaly, had Locris and Boeotia added to his dominions. Several 
of his descendants went into Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of 
Tantalus, king of Phrygia, from whom Peloponnesus took its name, 
and settled themselves in Laconia. 

The country contiguous to Parnassus, fell to the share of Doms, 
and from him was caued Doris. 

Xuthus, compelled bv his brothers, upon some private quarrel, to 
quit his country, retired into Attica,'where he married the daughter 
of Erechtheus, king of the Athenians, by whom he had two sons, 
Achseus and Ion. 

An involuntary murder committed by Achreus, obliged him to re- 

* Strab. L.TiiL p. aSSs 'm. PftOMii. L vil. p. 306, 4be. 
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^re to PdoponnQ8U99 whiefk was then called Egialsa, of which one 
part was from iiim called Acbaia. His descendants settled at La- 
cedsL'mon. 

Ion, having signalized himself by his victories, was invited by the 
Athenians to govern their city, and gave his name to the country ; 
for the inhabitants of Attica were likewise called lonians. The 
number of the citizens increased to such a degree, that the Athe- 
nians were obliged to send a c(dony of lonians into Peloponnesus, 
who likewise gave their name to the country they possessed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, 4;hough composed of dif- 
ferent people^ were united under the names of Acnseans and lonians. 

The Heraclid«, fourscore years after the taking <^ Troy, resolved 
seriously to recover Peloponnesus, which, they m.jgined, of right 
belonged to them. They had three principal leaders, sons of Arte^ 
tomachus, namely, Temenus, Crespbcmtes, and Aristodemus : ^the 
last dying, his two sons, Eurysthenes and Prodes, succeeded him. 
The success of their expedition was as happy as the motive was just, 
and they recovered' the possession of their ancient domain. Argos 
fell to Temenus, Messenia to Cresphontes, and Laconia to the two 
sons of Aristodemus. 

Such of the Achieans ius were descended from iEolus, and had 
hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven from thence by the Dorians, 
who accompanied the Heraclids into Peloponn^us, after some wan- 
dering, settled in that part of Asia Minor which from them took the 
name of JSolus, where they founded Smyrna, and eleven other cities ; 
but the city of Smyrna came afterwards, into the hands of the loni- 
ans. The iEolians became likewise possessed of several cities of 
Lesbos. 

As for the Aohieans of Mycenie and Arsos, being compelled to 
abandon their country to the Heradidie, they seized upon that of 
the lonians, who dwelt at that time in a part of Peloponnesus. The 
latter fled at first to Athens, their origmal comitry, from whence 
they some time afterwards departed under the conduct of Nileus 
and Androcles, both sons of Codrus^ and seized upon that part of 
the coast of Asia Minor which lies between Caria and Lydia, and 
from them was named Ionia; here they built twelve cities, Ephesus, 
Clazomena^, Samos, &>c. 

The power of the Athenians,* who had then Codrus for their 
king, being very much augmented by the ^eat number of refugees 
that had fled into their coimtry, the Herachdee thought proper to op- 
pose the progress of their power, and for that reason made 'war upon 
them. The latter were worsted in a battle, but still remained'mas- 
ters of Megaris, where they built Megara, and settled the Dorians 
tn that country in the room of the lonians. 

One part of the Dorians continued in the country after the death 
if Codrus,f another went to Crete; the greatest number settled in 

• Strab. p. 303^ t Strab. p. 653. 
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that past of Asia Minor which from them was caDed Doris, where 
they buik Hahcamassus, Cniclus, and other cities, and made them- 
selves masters of the ishuds of Rhodes, Cos, &c* 

T^e Chrecian Dialects. 

It will now be more easy to understand what we ha^e to say con* 
coming the several Grecian dialects. These were four in number : 
the Attic, the Ionic, the Doiic, and the iEolic. They were in reality 
four different languages, each of them perfect in its kind, and used 
by a distinct nation; but yet aU derived from, and grounded upon, 
the same original tongue. And this diversity of languages can no 
ways appear wonderful in a country where the inhabitents consisted 
of different nations, that did not depend upon one another, but had 
each its particular territories. 

1*. The Attic dia^t is that which was used in Athens, and the 
country round about. This dialect has been chiefly used by Thucy- 
dides, Aristophanes, Plato, Isocrates, Xenophon, aiid Demosthenes* 

2. The Ionic dialect was ahnost the same with the andent Attic ; 
but after it had passed into several towns of Asia Minor, and into 
the adjacent isluids, which were cok)mei3 of the Athenians, and of 
the people of A^aia, it received a sort of new tincture, and did not 
come up to that perfect deUcacy which the Athenians afterwards 
attained. Hippocrates and Herodotus wrote in this dialect. 

3. The Doric was first in use among the Spartans, and the peo- 
ple of Arffos; it passed afterwards into Epirus, Libya, -Sicily, 
Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes uid Theocritus j both of them S^ • 
racusans, and Pindar, followed this dialect. 

4. The .£oUc dialect was at first used by the B(B(^ans and their 
nei|^hboUrs, and then in ifiolis, a- country in Asia Minor, between 
Ionia and Mysia, which contained ten or twelve cities, that were 
Grecian ccdonies. Sappho and Alcieus, of whose works very httle 
remains, wrote in this dialect. We find also a mixture of it in the 
writings (^Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and many others. 

ARTICLE VI^ 

The rqrabfican form of f oyemment almoat generaHy establiilied throogfaoat Greeea. 

The reader may have obs^ved, in the little I have said at)out the 
several settlemeaats of Greece, that the primordiaJ grounds of all 
those different states was monarchical government, the most an> 
cient of all forms, the most universally received and established, the 
most proper to maintain peace and concord ; and which, as Plato ob- 
serves,"" is filmed 'Upon the model of paternal authority, and of that 
senile and moderate dominion^ which Others exercise over theii 
families 

*Platd«Uff.LiU.p.680. 
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But, as the state of things degenerated by degrees, through the 
injustice of usurpers, the severity of lawful masters, the insurrec- 
tions of the people, and a thousand accidents and revolutiotis, that 
happened in those states ; a totally different spirit seized the people, 
which prevailed all over Greece, kindled a violent desire of Hberty, 
and brought about a general change of government every where, 
except in Macedonia ; so that monarchy gave way to a republican 
government, which however was diversified into almost as many 
various forqas as there were different cities, according to the differ- 
ent genius and pecuUar character of each people. ^ However, there 
still remained a kind of tincture or leaven of the ancient monarchi- 
cal government, which firom time to time inflamed the ambition of 
many private citizens, and made them desire to become masters of 
their country. In almost every one of these petty states of Greece, 
fome private persons arose, who without any right to the throne, 
either by birth or election of the citizens, endeavoured to advance 
theildselves to it by cabal, treachery, and violence ; and who, without 
any respect for the laws, or regard to the public good; exercised a 
sovereign authority, with a despotic empire and arbitrary sway. In 
order to support their imjust usurpations in the midst of distrusts 
and alarms, they thought themselves obliged to prevent imaginary, 
or to suppress real conspiracies, by the most cruel proscriptions ; and 
to sacrifice to their own security all those ii^hom merit, rank, wealth, 
jseal for liberty, or love of their country;, rendered obnoxious to a 
suspicious UM tottering government, which fi^und itself hated by all 
and was sensible it deserved to be so. It was this cruel and mhu- 
man treatment that rendered these men so odious, under the appel- 
lation of tyrants,*** and which furnished such- ample matter for the 
declamation of orators, and the tragical representations of the 
theatre. 

All these cities and districts of Greece, that seemed so entirely 
dis^ihted from one another by tbeir laws, customs, and interests, 
were nevertheless formed and combined into one sole, entire, and 
united body ; whose strength increased to such a degree, as to make 
the formidable power of the Persians under Darius and Xerxes trem- 
ble; and which even then, perhaps, would have entirely overthrown 
the Persian greatness, had the Grecian states been wise enough to 
preserve that union and concord among themselves, whicik «tt«f- 
wards rendered them invincible. This is the scene which 1 am now 
to opeh, and which certainly merits the reader's whole attention. 

We shall see, in the following volumes, a small nation, confined 
within a country not equal to the fourth part of France, disputmg 
Cor dominoin with the most powerful empire then upon the earth; 
and we shall see this handful of men, not only making head against 
the innumerable army of the Persians, but dispersing, routing, and 
cutting them to pieces, and sometimes reducing the Persian pride 

* TMt word originally iignified no more than king, and was aoeiaoUy tba title of lair- 
ftilprincaa. • 
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io low, aa to make them submit to conditions of peace, as shameful 
to the conquered, as glorious for the conquerors. 

Among the cities of Greece, there were two that particularly dis- 
tinguish^ themselves, and acquired an authority and a kind of 
superiority ^er the rest, solely by their merit and conduct : these 
two were liacediemon and Athens. As these cities make a consi- 
derable figure, and act an illustrious part in the ensu'mg histoiy, 
before I enter upon particulars, I thii^ I ought first to give the 
reader some idea of the genius, character, manners, and govern- 
ment, of their respective mhabitants. Plutarch, in th e lives of Ly- 
curgus and Solon, will furnish me with the greatest part of what 
I have to say upon tnis head. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

The Spartan goveniineiiL Laws Mtablkhed by Lycufgos. 

There is perhaps nothing in profitne history better attested, and 
at the same time more incredible, than what relates to the govern- 
ment of Sparta, and the discipline established in it by L^curgus. 
This legislator was the son of Bunomus,* one of the two kmgs who 
reiffned together in Sparta. It would have been easy for Lycuigus 
to have ascended the throne after the death of his eldest broUier, 
who left no^son behind him ; and in fact he was king for some days. 
But, as soon as his sistei>in-law was found to be with child, he 
declared that the crown belonged to her son, if she had one ; ' and 
from thenceforth he governed the kingdom only as his guardian. In 
the mean time, the widow ^ve him secretly to understand, that if 
he would promise to marry her when he was king, she would destroy 
the fruit of her womb. So detestable a propoiud struck Lycur^us 
with horror ; however, he concealed his indignation, and amusmg 
the woman with different pretences, so managed it, that jshe went 
her full time, and was delivered. As soon as the child was bom, 
he proclaimed him king,>and took care to have him brought up and 
educated in a proper manner* This prince, on account of the joy 
which the people testified at his birth, was named Charilaus. 

The state was at this time in great disorder ;t the authority, both 
of the kings and the laws, being absolutely despised and disregarded. 
No curb was strong enough to restrain the audaciousness of the 
people, which every day increased more and more. 

Lycurgus formed the bold design of making a thorough reforma- 
tion in the Spartan j^ovemment; and to be the more capable of 
makinff wise regulations, he thought fit to travel into several coun- 
tries, m order to acquaint himseuT with the difierent manners o^ 
other nations,-and to consult the most able and experienced persona 
in the art of government. He beffan with the island of Crete, whose 
harsh and austere laws are very famous; firom thence he passed into 

Phit in vit Lye. p. 40. - f Ibid. 41. 
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Asia, where qulte^ different customs prevailed; and, last of aH, he 
went into E^pt, which was then the seat of science, wisdom, and 
good counsek. 

His long absenoe only made his country the more desirous of his 
return ;* and the kings themselves importuned him to that purpose, 
bemg sensible how much they stood in need of his authority to keep 
the people within bounds, and in some degree of subjection and 
order. When he came back to Sparta, he undertook to change the 
whole form of their government, being persuaded, that a few par- 
ticular laws would produce no great effect. 

But before he put this design in execution, he went to Delphi, to 
consult the oracle of Apollo : where after havii^ offered his sacri- 
6ce, he received that famous answer, in which me prijstess caUed 
him a friend of the godty a$id rather a god than a man. And as for 
the favour he desired of being able to frame a set of good laws for 
his. country, she told him, the godliad heard his prayers, and that 
the commonwealth he was going to establish would be the most ez 
cellent state in the .world. 

On his return to Sparta,.the first thing he did was to bring over 
to his designs the leading men of the city, whom he made acquaint- 
ed >Yith his views ; and when he was assured of their approbation 
and concurrence, he went mto the public mai^et-place, accompa- 
nied with a numl^er of armed men, in order to astonish and intimi* 
date those who might desire to oppose his undertaking. 

The new form, of government which he introduced into Sparta^ 
may be reduced to three principal institutions. 

First Institution. The Senate. 

Of all the new regulations or institutions made by Lyeurffus,f the 
greatest and most considerable was that of the senate ; which, by 
tempering and balancing, as Plato observes, the too absolute power 
of the kmgs, by an authority of equal weight and influence with 
theirs, bepacvie the principal support and preservation of that state. 
For whereas before; it was ever unsteady, and tending one while 
towards tjo'anny, by the violent proceeding of the kings ; at other 
times towards democracy, by the excessive power of the peop^ ; 
the senate served as a kind of counterpoise to both, which kept the 
state in a due equilibrium, and preserved it in a firm and steady 
situation ; the twenty-eight s6nators,| of which it consisted, siding 
with the kings, when the people were grasping at too much power; 
and on the other hand espousing the interests of the people, when- 
ever the kings attempted to carry their authority too far. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, those that came 
after him thought the power of the thirty, that composed the 
senate, still too strong and absolute; and therefore, as a cheick up6n 

* Plut. in vit Lye. p. 43. f Ibid. 

t Thif council consisted of thirty peraons, iaeluding the two kings. 
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them, they devised the authority of the Ephori,* ahont 130 years 
after Lycurgus. The Ephori were five in number, and remamed 
hut one year in office. They were all chosen out of the people; 
and in that respect considerably resembled the tribunes of the peo- 
ple among th^ Romans. Their authority extended to the arresting 
and imprisoning the persons of their kings, as it happened in the case 
of Pausanias. The institution of tlie Ephori began in the rei^ 
of Theopompus, whose wife reproaching him, that he would leave 
to his children the regal authority in a worse condition than 
he had received it : on the contrary, said he, I shall leave it to 
them in a much better condition, as it will be more permanent 
and lastiuf . ^ ^ 

The Spartan government then was not purely monarchical. The 
nobiUty had a grreat share in it, and the people were not excluded. 
Each part of this body politic, in proportion as.it contributed to the 
public good, found in it their advanta|r*e ; so that in spite of the na- 
tural restlessness and inconstancy or man*s heart,' which is always 
thirsting after novelty and change, and is never cured of its disgust 
to uniformity, Lapedsemon persevered for many ages in the exact 
observance of her laws. 

SxcoNO Institution. T%e Divition of the Landsy and the^PrO" 
MbUidn of Oold and Silver Jdoney, 

The second and the boldest institution of LycurgTis,t was the divi- 
sion of the lands, which he looked upon as absolutely necessary for 
establishing peace and good order in the commonwealth. The great- 
er part of the people were so poor, that they had not one inch (» land 
of their own, whilst a small number of individuals were possessed 
of all the lands and wealth of the country ; iji order therefore . to 
banish insolence, envy, fraud, luxury, and two other distempers of 
the state, still greater and more ancient than those, I mean extreme 
poverty and excessive wealth, he persuaded the citizens ^o give up 
all their lands to the commonwealth, and to make a new division of 
them, that they might all Uve together in a perfect equality, and 
that no pre-eminence or honours should be given but to virtue and 
merit alone. 

This scheme, extraordinary as it was, was immediately executed. 
Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia into 30,000 parts, which he 
distributed among the inhabitants of the country ; and the territo- 
ries of Sparta into 9000 parts, which he distributed among an equal 
number of citizens. It is said, that some years after, as Lycurgus 
was returning from a long journey, and passing through the lands 
of Laconia -in the time of harvest, and observing, as he went along, 
the perfect equality of the sheaves of reaped corn, he turned towards 
those that were with him, and said smiling. Does not Laconia look 

* TiM woid ■ifaifiM e^mptntUr or i$upuUr f Pint, in vit Lye. p. 44. 
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Hke the posseisiont <^ fevered htvUierSy who hmte juH been dMding 
their inheritance amongst them 7 

Afler having divided their immoveables, he undertook likewise to 
make the same equal division of all their moveable goods and chat> 
tels, that he might utterly banish from among them all maimer of 
inequality. But perceiving that this would meet with more oppo- 
sition if he went openly about it, he endeavoured to effect it by sap- 
the very foundations of avarice. For first he cried down fUl 

Eand silver money, and ordained that noother should be current 
that of iron, which he made so very heavy, and fixed at so low 
a rate, that a cart and two oxen were necessary to carry home a 
sum often mine^,''' and a whole chamber to keep it in. 

The next thing he did was to banish all useless and superfluous arts 
A'om Sparta. But if he had not done this, most of them would have sunk 
of themselves, and disappeared with the ffold and silver money ; be- 
cause the tradesmen and artificers would have found no vent for 
their commodities ; and this iron money had no currency among any 
other of the Grecian states, who Were so fiir from esteeming it, that 
it became the sul:ject of their banter and ridicule. 

Thuld III sTitTJTioN. The Public Jiieale, 

Ltcurous, being desirous to make war still more vigorously upon 
efieminacy and luxury, and utterly to extirpate the love of riches, 
made a third regulation, which was that of public meals. That he 
might entirely suppress all the magnificence and extrava^rance of 
expensive tables,! he ordained, that all the citizens should eat to- 
gether of the same common victuals, which were prescribed by law, 
and expressly forbade all private eating at their own houses. 

By this institution of public and common meals, and this frugality 
and simplicity in eating, it may be said, that he made riches in some 
measure change their very nature, by putting them out of a condi- 
tion of being desired or stolen 4 or of enriching their possessors ; fi>r 
there was no way left for a man to use or enjoy his opulence, or 
even to make any show of it ; since the poor and the rich ate to- 
gether in the same place, and none were allowed to appear at the 
public eating-rooms, after having taken care to fill themselves with 
other diet ; because every body present took particular notice«of 
any one that did not eat or dirink, and the whole company were sure 
to reproach him with the deficacy and intemperance that made him 
despise the common food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation ; and it was 
upon this, occasion, that in a tumult of the people, a young man, 
named Alcander, struck out one of Lycurgus's eyes. The people, 
provoked at such an outrage, delivered the young man intoLycur^ 
gus's handis, who knew how to revenge himself in a proper manner, 

* Fire handred tivret French, about 90/. Enf liah. f Plat, in vit Lye. p. 45. 

% T^r «'Xotfr*r irvxor, fiiSiKKOf i\ ^uxor, tuu i3rki¥T9f ^ufy^^tro* PKn. 
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(br, by the extraordinary kiodnoss and gfentleness with which he 
treated him, he made the violent and hot-headed youth in a little 
time become very moderate and wise. 

The tables oonsiated of about fifteen persons each ; where none 
could be admitted without the consent of the whole company. Each 
person furmshed every month a bushel of flour, eight measures of 
wine, five poundb of cheese, two pounds and a huf of figs, and a 
small sum of money for preparing and cooking the victuals. Every 
one, without exception of persons, was obliged to be at the common 
meal : and a long time after the making of these relations, king 
AgfBy at his return ^m a glorious ^cpedition, haying taken the 
li^rty to dispense with that law, in order to eat with the queen his 
wife, was reprimanded and punhdied. 

The very children were present at these public tables, and were 
carried thither as to a school of wisdom and temperance. There 
they were sure to hear grave discourses upon government, and to 
see nothing but what tended to their instruction and improvement. 
The conversation was often enlivened with ingenious and sprightly 
raillery; but never intermixed with any thing vulgar or disgusting; 
and if their jesting seemed to make any person uneasy, they never 
proceeded any fkrther. . Here their chil<hren were likewise trained 
up and accustomed to ffreat secrecy : as soon as a young man came 
into the dining-room, the oldest person of the company used to say 
to him, pointing to the door, JMMng spoken here^ must ever go oui 
there. 

The most exquisite of all their dishes was what they called their 
bkuJc broth ;'*' and the old men preferred it to every tlung that was 
set upon the table. Dionysius the tyrant, when he was at one of 
these meals, was not of the same opinion; and what was a ragout 
to them, was to him veiy insipid : — I do not wonder at it, said the 
cook, for the seasoning is wanting; — What seasoning? replied the 
tvrant. — Running, sweating, fatigue, hunger, and thust; these are 
the ingredients, says the cook, with which we season all our food. 

OtHEB O&DINAIfCBS. 

When I speak of the ordinances of Lycurgus,f I do not mean 
written laws ; he thought proper to leave very few of that kind, 
being persuaded, that the most powerfiil and efiectual means of 
rendering communities happy, and people virtuous, is by the good 
example, and the impression made on the mind by the manners and 
practice of the citizens : for the principles thus implanted by educa- 
tion remain firm and immoveable, as they are rooted in the wiU, 
which is always a stronger and more durable tie than the yoke of 
necessity ; and the youth that have been thus nurtured and educated, 
become laws and legislators to themselves. These are the reasoni 

" • Oio. Tote. aoMt. UK ▼. n. Ww f Plut. riU Lye. p. 47. 
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wfaj Lycurgus, instead of leaving^ his ordinances m wnting , endea- 
voured to imprint and enforce them by practice and example. 

He looked upon the education of youth as the greatest and most 
important object of a legislator's care. His grand principle was, 
that children belonged more to the state than to their parents ; and 
therefore he would not have them brought up according to their 
humours and caprice, but would have the state entrusted with the 
care of their education, in order to have them formed upon fixed 
and uniform principles, which might inspire them betimes with the 
love of their country and of virtue. 

As soon as a boy was bom, the elders of each tribe visited him;'*' 
and if they found mm well made, strong, and vigorous, they ordered 
him to be brought up, and assigned him one of the 9000 portions of 
land for his inheritance ;f if, on the contrary, they found him to be 
deformed, tender, and weakly, so that they could not expect that he 
would ever have a strong and healthful constitution, they condemned 
him to perish, and caused the infant to be exposed. 

Children were early accustomed not to be nice or difficult in their 
eating ; not to be afraid in the dark, or when they were left alone : 
not to give themselves up to peevishness and ill humour, to crying 
and bawling ; to walk barefoot,| that they might be inured to fa,- 
tigue ; to he hard at nights ; to wear the same clothes winter and 
summei t in-order to harden them against cold and heat. 

At the age of seven years they were put into the classes,^ where 
they were brought up all together under the same discipline. Their 
education ,11 properly speaking, was only an apprenticeship of obedi> 
encc : the legislator shaving rightly considered, that the surest way 
to have citizens submissive to the law and to the magistrates, in 
which the good order and happiness of a state chiefly consists, was 
to teach cmldren early, and to accustom them from their tender 
years, to be perfectly obedient to their masters and superiors. 

While they were at table,ir it was usual for the roasters to in- 
struct the boys by proposing them questions. They would ask them, 
for example, who is the most worthy man in the town ? What do 
you think of such or such an action? The boys were obliged to 
give a quick or ready answer, whicT) was also to be accompanied 
with a reason and a proof, both couched in few words : for they 
were accustomed betimes to the laconic style, that is, to a close and 
concise way of speaking and writing. Lycur^s was for having 
the money bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their language, on 
the contrary, j^ery pithy and short ; and a great deal of sense com- 
prised in few words. 

♦ Plut. vit \je. p. 49. 

t I do not comprehend how they could aaaign toeveiy one of these children one of the 
9000 portioruk. appropriated to the^ity, for hi* inheriUnce. Wa« the number of citizem 
always the samel Did it never exceed 9000? It is not aaid in this case, as in the division 
of the holy land, that the portimu allotted to a family always continued in it, and could 



not be entirely alienated. 
X Xen. de Lac. rep. p. 677. ^ , ' J Plot. 'n Lye p. 50. 
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As fbr HteratuFe.* they oidy learned as much as was nece 
AH the sciences were banished out of their country ; their study 
tended otdy to know how to obey, to bear hardship and fati^e, and 
to conquer in battle. The superintendent of their education was 
one of the most honourable men of the city, and of the first rank and 
condRion, who appointed over every class of boys masters of the 
most approved wisdom and probity. 

There was one kind of theft cmly (and that too' more a nominal 
than a real one) which the boys were allowed,! and even ordered, to 
practise. They were taught to slip, as cunningly and cleverly as 
they could, into the gardens and public halls, in order to steal away 
herbs or meat : and if they were cauffht in the fiict, they were 
punished for their want of Jexterity. We are told that one of them, 
having stolen a young fbx, hid it under his robe, and suffered, without 
uttering a complaint, the animal to gnaw into his belly, and tear 
out his very bowels, till he fell dead upon the spot. This kind of 
theft, as I have said, was but nominal, and' not properly a robbery ; 
since it was authorised by the law and the consent of the citize^is. 
The intent of the legislator in allowing it, was to inspire the Spar- 
tan youth, who were all designed for war, with greater boldness, 
subtilty, and address; to inure them betimes to the life of a soldier; 
to teach them to live upon a little, and to be able "to shift for them- 
selves. But I have already treated this matter more at large else- 
where.| 

The patience and constancy of the Spartan youth most conspicu- 
ously appeared in a certain festival,* celebratea in honour of Diana, 
sumamed Orthia, where the children before the eyes of their parents, 
and in presence of the whole city,|| suffered themselves to be whipped 
till the blood ran down upon the altar of this cruel goddess, where 
sometimes they e2q>ired under the strokes, and all this without utter- 
ing the least cry, or so much as a groan or a sigh ; and even their 
own fathers, when they saw them covered with blood and wounds, 
and ready to expire, exhorted them to persevere to the end. with 
constancy and resolution. Plutarch assures us, that he had seen 
with his own eyes a great many children lose their lives at the cele- 
bration of these cruel rites. Hence it is, that Horace gives the 
epithet of patient to the city of Lacedfemon,ir Paiiens Lacedoemon; 
and another author makes a man who had received three strokes of 
a stick without complaining, say, Tres plagcu SparUm^ nobUitaU 
concoxi. 

The most usual occupation of the Lacedemonians was hunting,''^ 
end other bodily exercises. They were forbidden to exercise any 
mechanic art. The Elotae, who were a sort of slaves, tilled their 
land for them, and paid them a certain proportion of the produce. 

* Plot, in Lye. p. 93. f Phit vit Lye. p. 50. Idem in Innitut Lacon. p. S37 

t Of the method of teaching and studying the BeHes Lettres, Ace. vol. ui. p. 47L 
i nut. p. 5L II Cio. Tom. OaaMt. Iib.ii.n.34. ir04eYU.lUKl 

^* Plot. MTit I^enif. p. 54. 
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hytntgvm was willii^ that his dtizens diDoId-eojoy a mat ilea^ 
of l^ure :* they had lar^e common-halls, where the pebjue used to . 
meet to converse togrether: and though their discourses chiefly 
turned upon gniye and serious topics, yet they seasoned them with 
a mixture of wit and-faoetiotiB humour, both a^eeable and instruc- 
tive. They passed little of their time alone, bang accustomed to 
live like bees^ always together, always about their chief! and leaders. 
The love of their country and of the public good was their predomi- 
nant pas$iQn : they did not imagine they -belonged to themselves, 
but ta their country* Piedaretus, having nyss^d the honour of b^ing 
chosen cme erthe 300 who had a certain rank of distinction in the 
city, went home extremely ipleased and satisfied, saying, Hewcuf 
overj&yed there were 300 men in Sporty more voortiiy Uian himself, 
- At Spafja every thin^ tended to inspire'the love of virtue and the 
hatred of^vice ;t the actions of the citizens, their. Conversations, and 
even their public monuments and inscriptions. It was hard for meti, 
brought up in the midst of so many living preeepts and examples, 
not to become viituous^ as far as heathens were capalle of virtuo* 
It was to-preserve these happy dispositions^ that Lycurgus did not 
ateaw all sorts of persons to.jaravel,4est th^ shoidd bring home 
foreign manners, and return infected with the licentious customs of 
other countries, whiph would necessarily create in aiittle time an 
^Ven^on for thti-mode of Hfe and maxims of Lacedoemon.. Neither 
would he sufibr any strangers to remadp in the city, who did not 
oon^e thither to some useiurpr profitable end, but out of mere curi- 
osity^; beinff afraid they ^uJd bnng aj^ng with them the defects 
and vices of their own countries ; ai5 being persuaded, at the same 
time, that it was more important anB necessary to shut the gates of 
a city against depraved and corrupt mannerd,thfi^ against infectious 
distempers. PjaDperly spetfkki^, .the very trade and business of the 
LacedtBmonians.was war; every thing with them tended that way: 
arms were-their only ^exercise and emplojrment ; their life was much 
less hardJUid austere in the camp than m the^ city; and they were 
the only 4)eople in the^wbrld, to whom the time oC war was a time 
of ^e and refreshment; because then the rejns of that strict and 
severe discipline which prevailed at Sparfa, were somewhat relaxed, 
ana the men wete indulged in a little more Jiborty. With them ttie 
first and most inviolable law ofwar,f as Dem^ratus told Xerxe«', 
was, never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever supmority of num- 
bers the enemy's army nought consist of; never to quit their posts ; 
n^ver to deliver up their arms; in a word, either to conquer or to 
die. This maxim was so important and essential in their opinion,i 
that W^en the poet Argbdlochuscaine to Sparta, they obHi^d him 
to leave their dty immediately; because they understood, that in 
one of his poems he had said, Itwat better for a mani^tKrotDdown 
hit arms, than to egfpose himself to be killed. 

*. Ibui. p. S5. t lUd. p.Sek t Uerod. 1. ViUoap. 104. ^ Pbuia 

Lacon. insdUiU p. 239. 
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Hened it k,* that a mother reconmiended to her son^ M9h6 wat 
going to make a campaign, that he should return either with or 
upon his shield ; and that another, hearing that her son was killed 
In fighting for his country, answered v^ry eoidly, i brought him into 
the world for* no other end,\ This temper of mind wa^ general amdi^ 
the Lacedemonians. Alter the i^ous hattle of Leuctra, which- 
was so fatal to the Spartans, the parents of those that died in the 
action, congratulatea one another upon it, and went to the templed 
to thank tl:^ gods that their children had done their duty ; i^hereas 
the relations of thoQe who suWived the deieat, wefe inconsokible. 
If uiy (^the Spartans fied in battle, tbeywere cHsbonoured and dis- 
graced for ever. They were not only* excluded fr^ aD posts and 
employments in the state, fVom all assemblies and public diversions^ 
but it was reckoned scandalous to make any alliances with them by 
marriage : and a thousand affronts and msults were pubhcly offered 
them with impunity. 

The Spartans never went to fight without first imploring the help 
of the gods ^ public sacrifices and prayers ;t apd' when that was 
done they marched against the enemy with a perfect coiifidence and 
expectation of success, as being assured of the divine protection; 
and, to make use of Plutarch's expressions, As if Ood were present 
withy andfoughtfor them, mc to5 Gtou vMf^irAfirff. 

When they hsA broken and routed the enemy's fv ces, J they never 
pursued them farther than was necessary to make themselves sure 
of the victoiy; after which they retired, as tfaii^ng it neither glo 
rious nor worthv of Greece, to cut in pieces and destroy an enemy 
that yielded and fled. And this proved as useful as it was honour- 
able to the Spartans; for their eneinies, knowing all who resisted 
them wereput to the sword, and' that they «pared none but those 
that fled, generally chose rather to fly than to resist. 

When the first institutions of LycurgUs were received and con- 
firmed by practice,!! and the form of government he had established 
seen^ed strong and vigorous enough to supportdtself ; aa Plato says 
of GodjIF that after he had finished the creation of the world, he re- 
joiced, when he saw it revolve and perform its first motions with so 
much justness and harmony; so the Spaitan legislator, pleased wHh 
the greatness and beauty of its laws, felt his joy and satisfaction re- 
double, when he saw tneni, as it were, waJk alonCj and go fi^rwafd 
so happily. 

But desu-in^, as far «£s depended on human prudence, to render 
them immortal and unchangeable, he signified vothe'^ people, that 

»•' P<?») * '»'«' i^i W. Plut Lacon. apDphthe^. p. «41. Somctimw they iha« 
were slain were iNroocbt home upon their Bhields. 

} Cic. lib. i. TuBc. Qua»M. n. 103. Plat, in vit Age* p. 6J2. 

i Pltit in vit. Lycurs. p. 53. ^ Ibid. p. 54 || Ibid. p. $7. 

IF Thii iMusageof Plato is in Ms Tumeua. and gives us reaM>n to believe that IMm phllo- 
■epber had read what lloBei eaid of «od when he croattfd tbe world ; VidifDms wmtm 
1u»/9c«ratyetemt9«Ud$bimm, Gtfii. i. 31. 
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there was still ose poiixt remaiDiD^ to be per^co^ed^the most essen- 
tial and important of all^ about which he, would go aqd consult the 
oracle of Apollo ; and in the mean time he made them all take an 
oath, that tul his return they would inviolably maintain the form of 
government which he had established. When he was arrived at 
Delphi, h^ consulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 
were good and sufficient to render the Lacedemonians happy and 
virtuous. The priestess answered, that nothing was wantii^ to his 
laws ; and that, as ?ong as Sparta observed them, she would be the 
most glorious and happy city in the world. Lycurgus sent t^s an- 
. swer to Sparta ; and then, thinking, he had fulfilled his ministry, he 
voluntarily died at Dephi, by abstaining from all manner of suste- 
nance. His notion was, that even the death of great persons and . 
statesmen shoidd not be useless and unprofitable to the state, but a 
land of supplement to their ministry, and one of theit most impor- 
tant actions, which ought to do them as much or jnore honour than 
all the rest. He therefpre thoitght, that in dying thus he should crown 
and comdlete all the services which he had rendeiijed his fellow- 
citizens during his life; since his death would engage them to a ' 
perpetual observation of his institutions, which they nad sworn to 
observe inviolably till bis return. 

Althou^rh I repi:eBent Lycurgus's sentiments upon his own death 
in the light wherein Plutarch has tranismitted them to us, I am very 
fhr from approving thetn ; aQd I make the same declaration with 
respect to several other facts of the like nature, which I sometimes 
relate without making any reflections upon th^, though I think 
them very unworthy of approbatijcin. The pretended wise men 
ainong the heathens had, as well concerning this article as several 
others, but very fiiint and imperfect notions; or to speak more pro- 
perly, remained in great darkness and error. They laid down this 
admirable principle, which we meet with in many or their writings, 
that man,''' placed in the World as. in a certain post by Ms general, 
cannot abandon it without the express command of him upon whom 
he depends, that is, of God himself. At other times, they looked 
upon man as a criminal, condemned to a melancholy prison, from 
whence indeed he might desire to be released, but could not law- 
fully attempt to be so, but by the course of justice, and the order of 
the magistrate; and not by breaking his chains, and forcing the 
gates of his prison. These notions are beautifUl, because they are 
true ; i)ut the application they made of them was wrong ; by taking 
that for an express order of the Deity, which was the pure effect 

* Vetat Prthagoras, imaan impemtoria, id est Dei, de ptMidio et itatioM tHb deee- 
dere. Ctc. aejrenect n. fS. 

Cato sic abiit d vitft, ut caniam moriendi Bactom m eiae gaaderet. Yetat enim dond- 
iiahf Ule io nobis Deus injiuiso hiae nof suo demtfrare. Cdm verd causam justam Dent 
ipse dederitf ut tunc8ocrati,'nuac Catoni, saepe mukis ; ns UJe. mediiu fidius, vir sapiens, 
mtus ex his tenebiriain lucraor iHam exceasent. Nee tamen ilia vincnta oareeris niperit; 
lege? ebifn v^ant: sed, tanquain-4 magistratu aut ab aliquft poteitate lefttiBift,iie 4 Deo 
•vocattM atqve emisius exiarit. -Id. L- Tu»c* Qftest, n. 14. 
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of their own weiUmefli or pride, hy wbidi they were led to pot theiih' 
celvet to deatb, eitlier that tbey might deliver themeelves from th^ 
pains and troubles of this life, or immortalize their names, as was 
ftie case with Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of others. 

B^UeHom vpim ihe ChvemmerU of Sparkt^ and tqnm the Laws of 
Lycurgus. 

I. T%ing9 commendable in ihe Lowe of Lycurgue. 

There must needs have been (to judge only by the event) a greal 
Aind of wisdom and prudence in the laws of Lycurgus ; since, as long 
as they were observed in Sparta (which was above 500 years,) it was 
a most jQourishing and powerfld city. It was not so much (sayer Plu- 
tarch, speaking of the laws of Sputa,) the governnient and polity 
of a ci(^, as the conduct and regular behaviour of a wis^man, ^ho 
passes his whole lifb in the zeroise pf virtues or rather, continues 
the same author, as the poets i^ign, .that Hercules, only with his 
fion's skin and dub. went from country to country to purge the 
woiid of robbers and ^a^ts ; so Bparta, with a sHp of parchment* 
and an old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which willingly submitted 
to heriiomimon; suppressed tyrannies and unjgst authority in cities; 
put an end to wars, as she thought fit, and appeased insurrections ; 
and all this generally without moving a shield or a sword, and only 
by 49ending a simple ambassador amongst them, who no sooner ap- 
peared, than all the people submitted, and ^>cked about him like so 
many bees about their monarch: so much respect did the iustica 
and good government of this city imprint upon the minds of au their 
neighbours*^ ^ , 

4. The nature (fOieSparUmgoieernment 

We find at liie end of Lycurgos'slife a reflecticm made by PIu 
tarch, which of itself comprehends a ^/eat encomium upon that 
legislator. He there says, that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and^all those 
who have treated of the establishment of a political state or govern- 
ment, took their plans from the republic of Lycurgus ; with Uiis dif- 
ferencevthat they confine4 themselves wholly to words* and theory ; 
but Lycurgus, without dwelling upon ideas and speculative pojects, 
did really and efiectually institute, an inimitable polity, and l^rm a 
whole city of phDosophers. 
' In order to succeed in this undertaking, and to establish the most 

* This WM what the Spartau emlled «eytale, a thonf of leather or parohment, which 
they twisted roand a sUn in such a manner, that there was no vacancy or void space left 
upon it They wrote npon this thong, andn^rhen they had written thejruntwisted It. and sent 
it to the general for wh^ir it was intended. TbieEeneral, who had another stick orthe same 
■se with that on which thelhong was twisted and written upon, wrapped it round that staff 
fai the same manner, and by that means found out ihe connexion and arrangement of the 
letters, which otherwise were so dispiaciSd and oat of <flrder, that ther* waajM possbiUtar 
•rtbiirbeiogmd. Pint. <» vit. Zjre. p. 444. 
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perfect ^ilii of a commonwealtfathat could be, he mdted down, as 
ft were, and blended together, what he found best in every kind of 
government, and most conducive to the public good ; thus tempering 
one speeies with another, and balancing the inconveniences to which 
each of them in particular is subject, with the advantages that re- 
suH; from their being united together. Sparta had sometlmig of the 
monarchical form of government, in the authority of her kii^[s; the 
eouncil of thirty, otherwise called the s^Mte, was a true aristocoMgr^ 
and the power vested in the people of nominating the senators, ana 
of giving^sanetion to the laws, resembled a^democratical govern- 
ment. l?he institution of the J^phori afterwards served to rectify 
wnat was amiss in those preyious estaUjshments^^and to supply whiU 
'was defective. Platp, in more places than one, admires Lycurgus's 
wisdom in his mstitution of the senate, which was equaUy advanta- 
geous both to the kings and the pec^le i because bv this means,* 
nia law became the only supreme mistress of the kings, and the 
kings never became tyrants oyer the law. ^ 

^*-Eqiud division (^ the lands: goldandnher haniihed/rom Sparia. 

The design formed by l^cnrgus of making an eaual distributtoD 
of the lands among the citizens, andof ^ntirel^ banbhing from Spar- 
ta all luxury, avarice, laVnsuits, and dissensions, by abolishing the 
use df gold and silver, would appear to lis a scheme of a common- 
wealth finely conceived in speculation) but utterly impracticable fh 
execution, did not history assu*^ us, ^at Sparta actually subsisted 
ivthat c(»idition for mftny ages. 

When I place the transaction I am now speaking of among the 
laudable part of Lycurgus's laws, I do not pretend it to be absolutely 
unexceptionable; for I think it can scarce be rec<mciled with that 
general law of nature, which forbids the taking away one man's 
property to give it to another : and yet this is what was really done 
upon this occasion. Therefore, in this affair of dividing the lands, 
I consider only so much of it as was truly commendable in itself, 
and worthy of admiration. 

Can we possibly cosceive^ that a man coi^ persuade the richest 
and most opulent inhabitants of a city to rcsi^fn all their revenues 
and estates,' to level and confound themse^es with the poorest of 
the people ; to subject themselves to a new way of livinff, both se- 
vere in Itself, and full of restraint; in a tj»rd, to debar Uiemselves 
of the use of every thing wherein the ha mness and comfort of hfb 
is thought to consist f And yet this is what Lycui^^ actually ef^ ' 
fected m Sparta. 

Such an mstitution as this would have been less wonderful, bad 
it subsisted only during the liffe of the legislator ; but we know that 
it lasted many ages after his decease. Xenophon, in the encomium 

* N^Moc §TuiM it^^ioe lyiftT9./U€i\*^ rZs tfrOf M«r«Vj 4\x' •£» JbO^wrM 
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he haf Mt va of AgesQuus, and <^ieero, in one of 1^ oratu^Bii 
obserye, that Lflced«mon was the only cky in the world that |>re- 
aerved her ^cipline uid hiws for so considerable a term of years 
unaltered and inyiolate. SoHf said the latter,* speaking of the I ace* 
dnmonians, Mo orbe terrdrum sepHngetUosjam cmnos ampUut unU 
moribw et nunqudm tnutoHs legibui vwunt. I believe, however, that 
in Cicero's time the discipline of Sparta, as^ well as her power, ^na 
veiy much relaxed and diminished ; but all historians ag^ee, that it 
was maintained in all its vigour till the rei^ of AgUj under whom 
Lysander, tbotr^ ineapahte himself of bemg bBn&d or corrupt^ 
with |rold, filled his country with luxury and the love of riches, 
by brmging into it iounense sums of gold and sHver, which were 
l^e fruit of his victories, and thereby subverting the laws of Iiy- 
eurgus. K .- * 

But the introduction of ^d and mlver money was not the first 
wound given by the liaoedeemoilians to the institutions' of th^ir 
Wislator. It was the consequmice of the violation of Another law 
stul more fundamental. Ambition was the vice that preceded, and 
ihade way for, avarice. The demre of c^quests^rew on that of 
riches, without which they covdd not propose to extend their domi- 
nions. The miain desijgn of L^curffus, hfXhe establishing his laws, 
and especially that which prohibited the use of gold and ^vec, was, 
as Polybiusf and Plutarch have judiciously observed, to curb and 
restrain the ambition of his citizens; to disable them from making 
conquests, and in a manner ^to force them to confine themselves 
within the murow boimds of their own country, without aarryin^ 
their views and pretensions any farther, indeed, the government 
which he established, was sufficient to defendthe frontiers cf Sparta, 
but was not calculated for the raising her to a donunion over other 
cities. 

The design, tlien, of Lycurgus was not to make the Spartans con- 
querors.| To. remove such thoughts from his fellow-citizens, he 
expressly forbid them, though they inhabited a country surrounded 
with the sea, to meddle with maritime a^airs ; to have any fleets, 
or ever to fij^t upon the sea. They were religious observers of 
this prohibition for many ages, and even till the defeat of Xerxes : 
but upon that occasi n they boffan to think of makii^ themselves 
masters at sea, that .icy nught he able, to keep so formidable an 
enemy at the greater '< 'Stance. But having Bo<m perceived, that 
these maritime, remote Commands,, corrupt^ the manners of theii 
generals, they laid that project aside without any difficulty, as we 
shall observe, when we come to speak of king Pausanias. 

When Lycurgus armed his fefiow-oitizens With shields and lan- 
ces,} it was not to enable them to commit vn-bngs and outrages with 
impunity, but only to defond themselves against the ^invasions and 
injuries of others. He made them indeed a nation of warriors und 
•1[n,FUo, num. hdSL t P^. t vt p. 4W. | Ptut. in moribw lAoe4 
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0oldiejrs; but it was only that, under the shadow of theirlinns, they 
might Jive in liberty, moderation, justice, union, and peace, by being 
content with their own territories, without usurping those of others^ 
and by being persuaded, tbat no city or stdte, any more than indi- 
viduals, can ever hope for solid and lasting happiness but irom vir- 
tue only. Men of a depraved taste (says Plutarch* farther on the 
same sulnect,) who think nothing so desirable as riches and a lai^ 
extent 01 dominion, may give the preference to those vast empires 
that have subdued and en^aved the world by violence ; but Lycur 
gus was convinced, that a city had occasion fbr nothing of that kind, 
in order to be happy. His poficy, which has justly been the admi- 
ration of all ages, had no farther views than to establiish equity, 
moderation, lil^rty, <uid peace ; and^ ^as an enemy to all injustice, 
violence, and ambition, and the passion of reigning and eztencSng the 
bounds of the Spartan commonwealth. 

^ch reflections as these, which Plutarch agreeably intersperses 
in his lives, and in which their greatest and most essential beauty 
consist, are of infinito use towards the giving us true notions. 
Wherein consists the solid and true glory of a state that is really 
happy; aajalsotO correct those fklse id6as which we are apt to form 
of me va^Q greatness of those empires which have swallowed up 
kingdoms; and of those celebrated conquerors who owe all their 
fame and grandeur to violen6e and usurpation. 

3. T%e exceU«nt-educaHon of their YouOi, 

The long duration of the laws established by Lycurgus, is cer- 
tainly very wonderful : but the means he made use of to succeed 
therein, are no less worthy of admiration. The principal of these 
was the extraordinary care he took to have the Spartan youth 
brought up in an exact and severe discipline : for (as Plutarch ob- 
serves) the religious obligation of an oath, which ne exacted from 
the citizens, would have oeen a feeble tie, had he not by education 
infused bis laws, as it were, into the minds and manners of the chil- 
dren, and made them suck in almost with their mother's milk an 
affection for his institutions. This was the reason why his princi- 
pal ordinances subsisted above 500 years, having sunk into the very 
temper and hearts of the people, like a strong and good dye,t that 
penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the same remark, and as- 
cribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not so much to their 
own nfitural disposition, as to their excellent education : Cujtts ct«t- 
taiU tpectaJUk a/c nobilUaia virtiu, turn solum naturd corroborcUay 
veriim etiam disc^lind ptUatur.X All this shows of what importance 
it is to a state to take care, that their youth be brbughC uj) in a man- 
ner proper to inspire them with a love for the laWs of their country 



* Plot, in Tit Lycoig. p. 59. et in vit. AgetW. p. 614. 
t Oral. pra. FlfluB. 0. a! 
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The great maxim of I^curgus, which Aristotle rq)eat8 in exptem 
terms,*, was, that as children belong to the state, their educatipa 
ought lo be directed by the «tate, and the views and interests of 
the state only considered therein. It was for this Reason he enacted, 
that they should be educated all in common, and not left to the 
humour and caprice of their parents, who generally, through a soft 
and blind indulgence, and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at once 
both the bodies and minds of their children. At Sparta, ftom their 
tenderest years, they were inured to labour and^ fatigue by the -ex- 
orcises of hunting and racing, and accustomed betimes to. endure 
hungei and thirst, heat and cold ; ftnd, what is difficult to make 
mothers believe, all these hard and laborious exercises tended to 
procure them health, and make their constitutions the more vigo- 
rous and robust ; able to bear the hardships aii4 fiitigues of war,fbr 
which they were all designed from the|r craclles. ^ 

4.' Obedienee. • 

Bat the most excellent thini^ in the Spilrtan oducatioo, was its 
teaching young people so per^tly well how to obj^. it is from 
hence the poet Simonides gives that city such a magnificent epi- 
thet,t which denotes that they alone knew how t6 subdue the past* 
sions of men, and to render them pliant and stlbmissive to t,he laws, 
in tbe same mcmner 4is horses are, taught to obey the spur and the 
bridle, by being broken and trained while they are young.. For this 
reason, Agesilaus advised" Xenophon to send ins cfaildren to Sparta4 
that they might learn there the noblest and greatest of all sciences^ 
that is, how to command^ and how to obey. 

5. Reaped towards ihe aged^ - . , 

One of the lessons oflenest and most sttongly inculcated upon thd 
La cedflBmonian youth, was, to entertain great reverence and res- 
pect to old men, aniJ to give them proofs of it upon all occasions, by 
saluting them, by , making way for them, and giving them place in 
the streets,} by rising up to show them hcmonr in aU companies and 
public assemblies; but above aU, bjr receiving their advice,, and eveaa 
their reproofs, with docility and sulmiission : by these character- 
istics a Lftcediemonian was known wherever he came ; if he hadi 
behaved otherwise* it would have been looked upon as a reproach 
to himself, and a dishonour to his country. An old man of Athens 
going into the theatre once to see, a play, none of his own country- 
men offered him S seat; but when. he came near the place where tJie 
Spartan ambassadors and their retinue were sitting, they all rose 
up out of reverence to his age^and seated Mm in the midst o^them. 

• L. Tiii. Politic 

t Aa/««^(tt^ofTOj, that ii to tfty, Tamer of men. 

X MABno-o/unec rZf utt^nMatrnt 7o soxxio-Ter, iU vf^&i^ juU mlMff^ 

tlr|M.li.L4cU.lMiit«t ^t»7 > -wv -^^ 
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Lysander therefore had reason to say,'" that old age had no where 
80 honourable an abode as in^ Sparta, and that it was an agreeable 
tkiag to grow old in that city. ^ ' . , 

II. Things blamahU in the ktws of l^curgw. 

. In order to perceive more clearly the defects in the laws<)f Ly 
curses, we have only to compare them with those of Moses, which 
we know were dictated by more than hmnan wisdom. But my de- 
sign in this place is not to enter into a strict detail of the particulars 
wiicrein the laws of Lycurgus are faulty : I shall content myself 
with making only some slight reflections, whiclt probably the reader 
has already antieipated, as he must have been justly ^gusted l^ 
4he mere recital df some of those ordini^ces^ 

U Tf(e choice made of the Cuildren that ioere either to bt brought tip 
''exposed. 

To beffin, for instance, with that ordinance relatinfi(^to the choice 
they made of their children, which of them were to be brought upi 
and which exposed to perish ; who would not be shocked at the un- 
just' and inhuman custom of pronouncing sentence of dea^ upon 
all JBuch infants as had the misfortune to be bom with a constitution 
that appeared too weak and delicate to undei^o the fatigues and 
exercises to which the commonwealth destin^ all her subjects ? 
Is-'it then impossible, and without example, that children, who are 
tender and weak in their infancy, should ever alt^er as they grow 
up, and become in time df a robust and vigorous constitution ? Or- 
suppose it were so, can a man no way serve his country, but by the 
strength of his body ? ts there no account to be made of his wis- 
dom, prudence, counsel, ^nerosity, courage, magnanimity, and, in 
a word, of aU the qualitiea^that depend upon the mind and the in- 
tellectual faculties P Omnino illud honestumy quod ex animo excelso 
magnijicoqae qucerimusy animi ejfficitury non corporu mninuf.f Did 
Lycurgfus himself render less, service or do less bobonr, to Sparta, 
b^ establishing his laws, than the greatest g^erals did by their 
victories ? Agesilaus was of so small a stature, and so mean 
in person, that at the first si^ht cff him the Egyptians could not help 
l}||i^hing; and yet, little 'as he was, he made the great king of Per- 
sia tremUe upon the throne of half the world. 
" fint what is yet stronger than aU I have said, has any other per- 
son a right or power over the lives of men, than He from whom 
they received them, even God lumself ? And does not a legislator 
visibly usurp the authority of God, >^enever he arrogates to bin^- 
self such a power without his commission? That precept of the 

* LysaaJmni LacedaBmoninin dicere uiint sofitam : LacedaraoObe eese hcmestiMimiim 
domiciUom senQcfutif.' Cic.de wn-n, 63. *E» Atikt^tUfAOU m&\hJtrrA yiipiei. 
Plot in. Mor* p. 791 t Cicer. 1. i. 4# offlo. ni. t9. Ibtd: n. M 
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decalogue, whieh was only a renewal c^-the law of iuu,are, l%m 
§haU noi-kUl, universafly condemns all those among the ancients, 
who imagmed the^ had a power of life and death over their slaves, 
mod even over their own children. 

2. Their care cor^ned only to ike body. 

. The ffreat defect in Lycurgus's laws (as Plato and Aristotle hare 
ikbserve^) is, that they tended onlv to fonn a nation of soldiers. All 
that legislatoi^s thoughts seemed wholly bent upon the means of 
streogthening the bodies of the people, without anv concern for the 
cultivation oftheir minds. Why should he Danish from his common- 
wealth all arts and sciences, which, besides many other advanta^es,^ 
have this most happy effect, that they soften our mannera, polish our 
understandings, improve the heart, and render our behaviour civil, 
courteous, g^tle, and oblip^ing ; such, ^n a word, as qualifies us for 
company and society^ and makes the ordinary intercourse of Ufb 
agreeaUe? , Hence it came to pass, chat there was something of a 
roughness and austerity in the temper and behaviour of ike Spar- 
tans, and many times even sometMug of ferocity, a failing^ that 
proceeded chiefly from their education, and that rendered them 
disagreeable and offensive to all their allies. 

3. Their barharow cruelty towardi their children. 

It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to^iccustom their youth 
betimes to suffer heat and cold, hunger ^fmd thirst, and by several 
severe and laborious exercises to brin^ the body into subjection to 
reason,! whose faithful and diligent minister it ought to be in the 
executicm of all her orders and injunctions; which 4t can never do, 
if it be not able to undergo all sorts of hardships and &tiguee. 
But was it rational in them to carry their severity so far, as tSe in- 
human treatment we have mentioned ? and was it not utterly bar- 
barous and brutal in the Others and mothers to see the blood 
trickling from the wounds of their children, nay, even to see them 
expiring under the lashes, without concern ? 

4. The mothere' inhumanity. 

Some people admire the courage of the Spartan motheftj, who 
t;ould hear the news of the death of their children skin m battle, 
not only without tears, but even with a kind' of joy and satisfaction. 
For my part, I should think it much better that nature ^ould diow 
herself a little more on such occasions, and^ that the love of one's 
country should not utterly extinguish the sentiments of maternal 
tenderness. One of our general in France, who in the heat of 

* Oaam artM qnibot ntu paerilis ad haiiwniUttom infontiarUoltft CEc OtmL fv Jtrtk. 
t Exetoeqdum corpof; et ita afficiemlam eat, at ^obodire contilto >ratioiudue potMt i« 
a*(IiMadiiiMgotiikliboreti»lenuido. Lib. i. ^ ^, b.79 
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oattle was tokt that Mb boh wa» kiUe€l,^poke mtrch more properly 
00 the subject: Let us at present ihink, said he, how to conquer the 
enemy^; Uhmorrow I will mourn for my son. 

5. 7%eir excessive leisure* 

Nor can I see what excuse eaa be made for that law^ imposed 
by Lycurgus upon the Spartanis, which enjoined the spading the 
whole of their time, except when they were engaged in war, in 
idleness and inaction. He left all the arts and trades entire])r to 
the slavesand strangers that lived amongst them, and put nothing 
into the hands of the citizens but the lance and the shield. Not to 
mentioa the danger there wa& in suffering- the number of slaves 
that were necessary for tilling the. land, to increase to such a de- 
gree as to become much greater than that of their masters, which 
was often an occasion of seditions and riots aAlong themi how 
many disorders must men necessarily Mi ihto, that have so much 
leisure .upon their hands, and have no daily occupation or regular 
kbeur? This is an inconvenience even now but too common 
among our nobility, and which is the natural effect of their kgu- 
dicious education. Except in the time of war, most of our gentry 
spend their lives in a^ most ulseless and unprofitable manner. They 
look upon agric4ilture, arts, and commerce, as beneath them, and 
derogatory to their gentility. They seldom know to handle any 
thing but their swoiSs*, As for the sciences, they take but a very 
smaU tincture of them ; just so much as they cannot well be with- 
out; and many have not the least knowledge of them, nor any man- 
ner of taste for books or reading. We are not to wonder then, if 
gamih^ and hunting, eating and drinking, inutual visits and frivo- 
Kms discourse, make up their whole occupation. What a hfe is 
this for men that have any parts or understanding!. 

6. T%eir cruelty towards the Helots, 

Lycurgus would be utterly inexcusable if he gave occasion, as 
he is accused of having done, for nXk the rigour and cruolty exer^ 
cised towards the Helots in his republic. These- Helots were 
slaves employed by the Spartans to till the ground. It was their 
custom not oid^f. to make^ these poor- creatures drunk, and expose 
them before their children, in order to give them an abhorrence for 
so shameful and odious a vice, but they treated them also with "^he 
utmost barbarity, and thought themselves at liberty to destroy 
them by any violence or cruelty whatsoever, under pretence of 
their being always ready to rebel. 

Upon a certain occasion related by Tbucydides,* 2000 of these 
Helots disappeared at once, without any body's knowing what was 
become of them. Plutarch pretends, this barbarous custom was not 
practised till aft^ L^curgus's time, mnd Uiat he had no hand in it. 

•Ukir. 
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But that wherein Lycttigus appears to be most culpable, and what 
most clearly shows the prodigious enormities and gross, darkness 
in which the Pagans were-plunged, is the little fegard be showed 
for modesty and decency, in what concerned the education of giris, 
and the marriages of young women ; which was without doubt the 
source of those disorders that prevailed in ^arta, as Aristotle has 
^^isely observed. When we compare these indecent and licentious 
institutions of the wisest legislator that ever profane antiquity could 
boast, with the sanctity and purity of the evangelical precepts, wknt 
a noble idea does it give us of the dignity and eXcdlence of the 
Christian reli^on !* 

Nor will it give us a leSEf advantageous notion of this pre-enu- 
nence, if we compare the most excellent and laud^blepart of Lycur- 
gus's institutions -with the laWs of the Gospel* It is, we must owii, 
a wonderful thing, that a wfacde people should consenf .to a division 
df their lands, which set the poor xipon an equal footin? with the. 
ifch ; and that by a total ezelusipii of gold and silver, they should 
reduce themselves to a kind of voluntary poverty. But the Spartan 
legislator, when he enacted these laws; had the sword in hh hahd f 
whereas the Christian Le^slator says but' a word, Bletged are tM 
poor in spirit, and thousands of the faithful through aU suceeeding- 
^nerationss renounce tlieir ^oods, seH their lands and estates^ and 
feave all to follow Jesus Christ, their master; in t>overty and Want. ^ 

ARTICLE Vin. 

Tbe goTonuBent of AUmm. The Uwi of SoIob. The htatorr-qf that |«pab&c ^ob the 
thneof Solon to the nign of Daxiut'the Firat. 

I have already observed, that Athens was at first governed by 
kings. But they had little more than Uie name; for their whole 
power being confined to the command of the Armies, vanished in 
time of peaee. Every man was master in' his own house, where he 
lived in an absolute state of independence. Codrus, the last kksg 
of Athens, having devoted himself to die for the publjc^^d, his sons 
Medon and Nileus quarrelled about jthe succession. The Athenians 
took this occasion to ab(^h the regal poweis though it did not much 
incommode thenr; and declared, tiiat Jupiter alone wasMng of 
A^' ^ns; at the very same time that the Jews,* weary of the theo* 
cracy, that is, of having the true God for their kang, would iibsolutety 
have a man to reign over them. , ' . 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when he enumerates the ships o 
the confederate Grecians, ^ves the namet of 2>eo^/eto-hone but the 
Athenians ; from whence it may be inferrea, that the Ath^ans^ 
even then had a mat inclinatioiLto a «lemocratical government, 
and that the chief authority was at that time vested in the people* 

* OodnH WM eaotaMponry with SaoL 
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In the place of thmr kings they substituted a kind of governors 
for life, under the title of Archons. But this perpetual magistracy 
appeared still', in the eyes of this free people, as too lively an iniaf e 
of regal oower, of which they were desirous of abolishing even the 
very shalow ; for which reason, they first reduced that office to the 
term often years, and then to that of one : and this they did with 
a view of resuming the authority the more frequently into their own 
hands, which they never transferred to their magistrates but with 
regret. 

Such a limited oower as this was not sufficient to restrain those 
turbulent spirits, who were grown excessively jealous of their liberty 
and independence, very teller and apt to be offended at any thing 
that seemeilto encroach upon their equality, and always ready to 
take umbrage at whatever had the least appearance of dominion or 
superiority. From hence arose continusd factions and quarrels: 
there was no agreement or concord among them, either about re 
ligion or government* 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of enlarging hei 
^ower, it being very haroy for her that she could preserve herself 
trom ruin in the midst of those long and frequent dissensions, with 
which she had to struggle. 

Misfortuaes instruct. Athens learned, at length, that true liberty 
consists in a dependance upon justice and reason. This happy sub* 
jection could not be established, but by a leffislator. She therefore 
pitched upon Draco, a man of acknowledged wisdom and integrity. 
A. M. 3380. It does not appear tlmt Greece had, before his time. 
Ant. J. c. 624. miy written laws. He published some, whose riffour, 
anticipating, as it were, the Stoical doctrine, was so great, that it 
piunished the smallest offence, as well as the most enormous crimes, 
equally with death. These laws of Draco, written, says Demades, 
not with ink, but with blood, had the same fate as usually attends 
all violent extremes. Sentiments of humanity in the judges, com- 
passion for the accused, whom they were wont to look upon rather 
as unfortunate than criminal, and the apprehensions the accusers 
and witnesses were under of rendering themselves odious to the 
people ; all these motives, I say, concurred to produce a remissness 
in the execution of the laws ; which by that means, in process of 
time, became as it were abrogated through disuse: and thus an ex- 
cesave rigour paved the way for impunity. 

The danger of relapsing into their former disorders, made them 
have recourse to fresh precautions : for they were willing to slacken 
the curb and restraint of fear, but not to break it. In order there- 
fore to find out mitigations, which might make amends for what 
ihey took away from the letter of the law, they cast their eyes upon 
A. M.3400. one of the wisest and most virtuous persons of his age, 
Ant. J. c. 604. I mean Solon ; whose sin^lar qualities, and especisJly 
his great mildness, had acquired him the affection and veneration of 
the whole city. 
- Vol. II. 7, 
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Hit chief appKeation had been to the stady of philosophy, and 
especially to that part of it which we call politics, and which teaches 
the art of government. His extraordinaiy merit gaVe him one of 
the first ranks among the seven sages of Greece, who rendered the 
age we are speaking of so illustrioas. These sages often piid visits 
to one another.* One day that Solon went to Mfletus to see Thales, 
the first thing he said to him was, that he wondered why he had 
never chosen to have either wife or children. Thales made him no 
answer then : bat a few days after he contrived that a stranger 
should come into their company, and pretend that he was jnst ar- 
rived from Athens, from whence he had set out about ten^ days be- 
fore. Solon asked him, if there was no news at Athens when he 
came away. The stranger, who had been taught his lesson, reined, 
that he had heard of nothing but the death of a youug gentleman, 
whose funeraJ was attended by tOl the town ; because, as they said, 
he was the son of the worthiest man in the city, who was then ab- 
sent. — Alas ! cried Solon, interrupting the man's story ; how much 
is the poor father of the youth to be pitied ! But pray, what is the 

gentleman's name ? — I heard his name, replied the stranger, but I 
ave forgotten it : I only remember, that the people talked much of 
his wisdom and justice. — Every answer afforded new cause of 
anxiety and terror to the inquiring father, who was so justly alarm- 
ed. — Was it not, said he at length, the son of Solon? — ^The very 
same, replied the stranger. Solon at these words rent his clothes, 
end beat his breast, and, expressing his sorrow by tears and groans, 
abandoned himself to the niost sensible affliction. Thales, seeing 
this, took him by the hand, and said to him with a smile : Comfort 
yourself, my friend ; all that has been told to you, is a mere fiction. 
Now you see the reason why I never married : it is because I am 
unwilling to expose myself to such trials and afflictions. 

Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales's reasoning, 
which tends to deprive mankind of the most natural and reasonable 
attachments in life, in lieu of which the heart of man will not fail to 
substitute othors of an unjust and unlawful nature, which will ex- 
pose him to the same pains and inconveniences. The remedy, says 
this historian, against the grief that may arise from the loss of goods 
of friends, or of children, is not to throw away our estates, and re* 
doce ourselves to poverty, to make an absolute renunciation of all 
fHendship, or to confine ourselves to a state of celibacy; but upon 
all such accidents and misfortunes, to make a right use of our reason. 
Athens,! after some interval of tranquillity and peace, which the 
prudence and courage of Solon had procured, who was as great a 
warrior as he was a statesman, relapsed into her former dissensions 
aoout the government of the commonwealth, urd was divided inte 
as many different parties, as there were sorts of inhabitants 
in Attica. For those that lived upon the mountains, were fond 

* Plat, in 80I00. p. 81, 89 f Plut. in Solon, p. 8S, 8S. 
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of popular fifovemment; tboee in the low-lands were for an oli. 
garchy ; and those that dwelt on the Bca-coasts, were for having a 
mixed government, composed of those two fonns blended together 
and these hindered the other two contending parties from getting 
any ground of each other. Besides these, there was a fourth party 
whicn consisted only of the poor, who were grievously harassed 
and oppressed by the rich, on account of theur debts, which they 
were not able to discharge. This unhappy party was determined 
to choose themselves a chief, who should dehyer them'from the 
mhuman severity of their creditors, and make an entire change 
in the fonn of their government, by making a new division of the 
lands. 

In this extreme danger all the wise Athenians cast their eyes 
upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither pa^y ; because he had 
never sided either vtdth the injustice of the rich, or the rebellion of 
the poor; and they solicited hun very earnestly to take the manage- 
ment of affairs, and to endeavour to put an end to these differences 
and disorders. He was very unwilhng to take upon him so danger- 
ous a commission : however, he was at last chosen Archon, and 
was eonstituted supreme arbiter and legislator, with the unanimous 
consent of all parties ; the rich likipg hun, as he was rich ; and the 
poor, because he was honest. He now had it in his power to make 
himself king : several of the citizens advised him to it ; and even 
the wisest among them, not thinking it was in the power of human 
reason to bring about a favourable (£ange consistent with the laws, 
were not unwilling that the supreme power should be vested in one 
man, who was so eminently distinguished for his prudence and jus- 
tice. But, notwithstanding all the remonstrances that were made 
to him, and all the soUcitations and reproaches of his friends, who 
treated his refusal of the diadem as an effect of pusillanimity and 
meanness of spirit, he was still firm and unchangeable in his pur- 
pose, and thought only of settling a form of government in ins 
country, that should be the parent of a just and reasonable hberty. 
Not venturing to meddle with certain disorders and evils which he 
looked upon as incurable, he undertook to bring about no other 
alterations or changes, than such as he thought he could persuade 
the citizens to comply with, by the influence of reason; or bring 
them into, by the weight of ms authority ; wisely mixing, as he 
himself said, authority and power with reason and justice. Where- 
fore, when one afterwards asked him, if the laws which he had 
made for the Athenians, were the best that could be given them ; 
Fm, said he, the best they were capable of receiving. 

The soul of popular states is equality. But, for fear of disgust- 
ing the rich, Solon durst not propose any equaUty of lands and 
wealth; whereby Attica, as weU as Laconia, would have resembled 
a paternal inheritance divided among a number of brethren. How- 
ever, he went so far as to put an end to the slavery and oppression 
of Uiose poor citizens, whose excessive debts and accumidated ar 
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rears had forced them to sell their petBoos and liberty, and redaee 
themselves to a state of servitude and bondage. An express law 
was made, which declared all debtors discharged and acquitted of 
all their debts. 

This affair drew Solon into a troublesome scrape,* which gave 
him a great deal of vexation and concern. When he first deter- 
mined to cancel the debts, he foresaw, that such an edict, which 
had something in it contrary to justice, would be extremely offen- 
sive. For which reason, he endeavoured in some measure to rec- 
tify the tenor of it, by introducing it with a specious preamble, 
which set forth a great many very plausible pretexts, and gave a 
colour of equity and reason to the law, which in reality it had not. 
But in order hereto, he first disclosed his design to some particular 
friends, whom he used to consult in all his affairs, and concerted 
with them the form and the terms in which this edict should be ex- 
pressed. Now, before it was published, his friends, who were more 
mterested than faithful, secretly borrowed large sums of money of 
their rich acquaintance, which they laid out in purchasing of lands, 
as knowing they would not be affected by the edict. When the 
edict was published, the general indication, that was raised by 
such a base and flagrant knavery, fefl upon Solon, though in fact 
he had no hand in it. But it is not enough for a man in oflce to 
be disinterested and upright himself; all that surround and ap- 
proach him ought to be so too ; wifb, relations, friends, secretaries, 
and servants. The faults of others are charged to his account: all 
the wrongs, all the rapine, that majr be committed either through 
his negligence or connivance, are justly imputed to him; because 
it is his business, and one of the princiiml deo^ns of his being put 
into such trust, to prevent those corruptions and abuses. 

This ordinance at first pleased neither of the two parties ; it dis- 
gusted the rich, because it abolished the debts ; and dissatisfied the 
poor, because it did not ordain a new division of the lands, as they 
had expected, and as Lycurgus had actually effected at Sparta. 
But Solon's influence at Athens fell very short of that which Ly- 
curgus had acquired in Sparta ; for he had no other authority over 
the Athenians, than what the reputation of his wisdom, and tbe 
confidence of the people iA his integrity, had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards, this ordinance was gene- 
rally approved, and the same powers as before were continued to 
Solon. 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, except 
those against murder. The reason of his doing this, was the exces- 
sive rigour of those laws, which inflicted death alike upon all sorts 
of offenders; so that they who were ccmvicted of sloth and idleness, 
or they that had stolen only a few herbs or a little fruit out of a gar- 
den. Were as severely punished as those that were guilty of murd^ 
or sacrilege. 

* Plat in Bokoa. p. 87. 
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He tben proceeded to thp regulation of offices, employments, 
and magistracies, all which he left in the hands of the rich ; for 
which reason he distributed the rich citizens into three classes, 
ranging them according to the difference of their incomes and reve- 
nues, and according to the value and estimation of each particular 
man's estate. Those that were found to have 500 measures -per 
(mmum^ as well in com as in liquids, were placed in the first rank; 
those that had 300 were placed in the second; and those that had 
but 200 made up the third. 

All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short of 200 mea- 
sures, were comprised in a fourth and last class, and were never ad- 
mitted into any employments."" But, in order to make amends for 
this exclusion from offices, he left them a right to vote in the assem- 
blies and judgments of the people; which at first seemed to be a mat- 
ter of little consequence, but in time became extremely advantageous, 
and made them masters of all the affiiirs of the city ; for most of the 
law-suits and differences were ultimately referred to the people, to 
whom an appeal lay fVom all t])e iudgments of the ma^strates; and 
in the assemblies of the people the greatest and most important' af 
fidrs of the state, relating to peace or war, were also determined. 

The Areopagus, so csuled from the place where its assemblies 
were held,f had been a long time established. Solon restored and 
augmented its authority, leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme 
court of judicature, a generfd inspection and superintendency over 
all affairs, as also the care of causing the laws (of which he made 
that body the guardian) to be observed and put in execution. Be- 
fore his time, the citizens of the greatest probity and worth were 
made the judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the first that 
thought it convenient that none should be honoured with that dig- 
nity, except such as had passed through the office of archon. 
Nothing was so august as this senate :| and its reputation for judg- 
ment and integrity became so very great, that the Romans some- 
times referred causes, which were too intricate for their own 
decision, to the determination of this tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here, but truth alone ; and 
to the end that no external objects might divert the attention of the 
judges, their tribunal was always held at nLrht, or in the dark ; and 
the cH*ators were not allowed to make use of any exordium, digres- 
sion, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent as much as possible the abuse which the people 
might make of the great authority he left them, created a second 
council, consisting of 400 men, 100 out of every tribe; and ordered 
all causes and aftairs to be brought before this council, and to be 
maturely examined by them, before they were proposed to the gene^ 

• Plat in Solon, p. 88. 

t Thia was a hill near the citadel of Athens, called Areopagus, that is to say. (JU MS 
•/ Mars ; because it was there Mars had been tried for the marder of Halirrotliius, the 
•on of Neptune 

t VaLMax.l.viii.cL .LiKiaiiioHeriiMM.p.501 aiiinta.LTl.cL 
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nJ aiBemUy of the people ; to the jud^mest of which the fentiiiiente 
of the other were to submit, and to which alone belonged the right 
of giving a final sentence and decision. It was upon this subject 
that Anacharsis (whom the reputation of the sages of Greece had 
brought from the heart of Scyihia) said one d|&y to Solcm, I wonder 
you tkould empower toise men otily to deliberate and debate upon af^ 
fairs ^ and leave the determinaUon and decision of them whoUy to fools. 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was conversing with him 
upon some other regulations he had in view, Anacharsis, astonished 
that he could expect to succeed in his designs of restraining the ava- 
rice and injustice of the citizens by written laws, answered him in 
this maimer : CUve me leave to tell you, that these written laws are 
just like spiders' webs : the weak and small may be caught and en- 
tangled in them; but the rich and powerful will break through them 
' and despise them. 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very sensible of the 
inconveniences that attend a democracy, or popular ^vemment : 
but, having thoroughly studied, and bein^ perfectly weU acquainted 
with, the character and disposition of the Athenians, he knein; it 
would be a vain attempt to take the sovereignty out of the people's 
hands; and that if they parted with it at one time, they would soon 
resume it at another by force and violence. He therefore content- 
ed himself with limiting their power by the authority of the Areo- 
pagus and the council of Four Hundred ; judging, that the state 
bemg supported and strengthened by these two powerful bodies, as 
by two good anchors, womd not be so liable to commotions and dis- 
orders as it had been, and that the people would enjoy more tran- 
quillity. 

I shall mention only some of the laws which Solon made, by which 
the reader may be able to form a judgment of the rest. In the first 
place,'*' every particular person was authorised to espouse the quarrel 
of any one that was injured and insulted; so that the first comer 
might prosecute the onender, and bring him to justice for the out- 
rage he had committed. 

The design of this wise legislator by this ordmance was, to ac- 
custom his citizens to have a feUow-feeling of one another's sufiee- 
ings and misfortunes, as they were aU membersof o^t) and the-saine 
b<3y. 

By another law,f those persons that in public differences and dis-^ 
seiisions did not declare themselves of one party or other, but waited 
to see how things would go before they determined, were declared 
infamous, cj»ndemned to perpetual banishment, and to have all their 
estates confiscated. Solon had learnt, from long experience and 
deep reflection, that the rich, the powerfol, and even the wise and 
virtuous, are usuallj the most backward to expose themselves to the 
inconveniences which public, dissensions and troubles produce in se- 

• naUinSoloii.i».a8. f nM^^8B• 
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-cidty ; andtliat tbeir zea! for the pubHc ^rood do^a not reader them 
80 vigilant and active in the defence of it, as the passions of the 
factious render them industnous to destroy it; that the right side 
beinff thus ahandcoied by tbose that are capable of giving more 
wei^t, authority, and strength to it by their union and concurrence, 
becomes unable to grapple with the audacious and violent enter- 
prises of a few daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, which 
may be attended with the most fatal consequences to a state, Solon 
fudged it proper to force the well affected, by the fear of greater 
mconveniences to themselves, to declure at the very beginning of 
any commotion, for the party that was in the right, and to animate 
the spirit and courage of the best citizens by engaging with them 
in the common danger. By this method of accustoming the minds 
of the people to look upon that man almost as an enemy and a trai- 
tor, that should appear indifferent to, and unconcerned at, the mis- ' 
fortunes of the pubUc, he provided the state with a quick and sure 
resource against the sudden enterprises of wicked and profligate 
citizens. 

Solon abolished th& giving of portions in marriage with young 
women, unless they were only daughters ;* and ordered that the 
bride should carry no other fortune to her husband than three suits 
of clothes, and some household goods of little value: for he would 
not have matrimony become a traffic, and a mere commerce of in- 
terest ; but desired, that it should be regarded as an honourable 
fellowship and society, in order to raise subjects to the state, to 
make the married pair Uve agreeably and harmoniously together, 
and to ffive continual testimony of mutual love and tenderness to 
each ouker. 

Before Solon's time, the Athenians were not allowed to make 
their wills; the wealth of the deceased always devolved upon his 
children and family. Solon's law allowed every one that was child- 
less, to dispose of his whole estate as he thought fit; preferring by 
that means friendship to kmdred, and choice to necessity and con- 
straint, and rendering every man truly master of his own fortune, 
by leaving him at liberty to bestow it where he pleased. This law 
however did not authorise indifferently all sorts of donations: it jus- 
tified find approved of none but those that were made freely and 
without any compulsion ; without having the mind distempered and 
intoxicated by potions or charms, or perverted and seduced by the 
allorements imd caresses of a woman; for this wise lawgiver was 
justly persuaded, that there is no difference to be made between 
being seduced and being forced, looking ut>on artifice and violence, 
pleasure and pain, in the same light, when they are made use of as 
means to impose upon men's reason, and to captivate the Uberty of 
their understanding. 

Another regulation he made was to lessen the rewards of the 

* Plat faiBoloil.p.89. 
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▼ictom tt the Isdinuaii and Olympic games,"" and to fix them at a 
certain value, vtr. 100 drachmas, which make about two pomids, for 
the firrt sort; and 500 drachmas, or about ten pounds, for the so- 
oond. He thought it a shameful thing, that atmetie and wrestlers, 
a sort of people not only useless, but often dangerous to the state, 
should have any considlerable rewards allotted them, which ought 
rather to be reserved for the families of those persons who died in 
the service of theur country ; it being very just and reasonable, that 
the state should support and provide for s«ch orphans, who probably 
might come in time to follow the good examples of their fathers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, the senate 
of the Areopagus was chaj*ged with the care of inquiring into the 
ways and means that every man made use of to ^ain his fivelihood, 
and of chastising and punishing all those who led an idle life. Be- 
sides the forementioned view of bringing arts and trades into a Goth- 
rishing condition, this regulation was rounded upon two other reasons 
still more important. 

First, Solon considered, that such persons as have no fortune, and 
make use of no methods of industry to gain their livelihood, are 
ready to employ all manner of unjust and unlawful means for ac- 
quiring money; and that the neces^ty of subsisting some way^or 
other disposes them for committing all sorts of misdemeanours, ra- 
pine, knaveries, and frauds; from which springs up a school of vice 
m the bosom of the commonwealth ; and such a leaven gains ground, 
as does not fail to spread its infection, and by degrees corrupt the 
manners of tiie public. 

In the second place, the most able statesmen have always looked 
upon these indigent and idle people as a troop of dangerous, restless, 
and turbulent spirits, eager after innovation and change, always 
ready for seditions and insurrections, and interested in revolutions 
of the state, by which alone they can hope to change their own 
situation and fortune. It was for aU these reasons, that in the law 
we areispeaking of, Solon declared, that a son should not be obli- 
ged to support his father in old age or necessity, if the latter had not 
taken care to have his. son brought up to some trade or occupation. 
All children that were spurious and illegitimate, were exempted 
from the same duty: for it is evident, says Solon, that whoever thus 
contemns the dignity and sanctity of matrimony, h^ never had in 
view the lawjful end we ought to propose to ourselves in having 
children, but pnly the gratification of a loose passion. Having then 
satisfied his own desires, he has no proper right over the per- 
sons who may spring from this disgraceful intercourse^ upon whose 
hves, as well as bmhs, he has entailed an indelible infamy and 
reproach. 

It was prohibited to speak any iU of the dead :t because religion 
directs us to account the dead as sacred, justice requires us to spare 

* Flat. p. 91. Diof. LauuL i& Sokm. p. 37 t Plat inSokro. p. 89. 
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Ibose timt are no more, and goed pdicy shouH hmder haired firon 
becoming imraortal. 

It was also forbidden to affront or give ill language to any body 
in the temples, in courts of judicature, in pubhc assemblies, and 
tn the theatres, during the timeof repreeenti^n: for to be no where 
Me to govern our passions and resentments, argues too untractable 
and licentious a disposition ; as, on the other hand, to restrain them 
at all times, and upon all occasions, is a virtue beyond the strength 
of mere human nature, and a perfection reserved for the evan- 
gelical law. 

Cicero observes, that this wise legislator of Athens, whose laws 
were in force even in his time, had provided no law against parri- 
cide; and being asked the reason why he had not, he answered: 
That to make Imos against, and ordain punishmenttjbr, a crime thai 
hitherto had never been known or heard of, was the way to introduce 
it] rather than to prevent it.* I omit several of his laws concerning 
marriage and admtery, in which there are remarkable and manifest 
CQntnimctions, and a great mixture of light and darkness, know- 
ledge and error, which we generally find even among the very 
wisest of the heathens, who had no established principles. 

After Solon had published his laws, and engaged the peo{^e by 
public oath to observe them religiously^ at least mr the term of lOO 
years, he thought proper to remove from Athens, in order to give 
them time to take root, and te gather strength by custom ; as also 
to rid himself of the trouble and importunity of those who came to 
consult him about the meaning of nis laws, and to avoid the com- 
plaints and ill-will of others : for, as he said himself, in great under- 
takings it is hard (if not impossible) to please all parties. He waa 
absent ten years, m which mterval of time we are to place his jour- 
neys into Egypt, into Lydia, to visit king Croesus, and into seve- 
A. M. 3445. nil other countries. At his return he foimd the whole 
Ant. J. c. 550. city in commotion and trouble ;t the three old factions 
were revived, and had formed three different parties. Lycurgua 
was at the head of the peofde that inhabited the low-lands ; Mega- 
cles, son of Alcmceon, was the leader of the inhabitants upon the sea- 
coast ; and Pisistratus had declared for the mountaineers, to whom 
were joined the handicraftsmen and labourers who lived by their 
industry, and who were particularly hostile to the rich : of these 
three leaders the two latter were the most powerful and considerable. 

Mercies was the son of that Alcmteon whom Croesuthad extreme- 
ly enriched for a particular service which he had done hira.| He 
had likewise married a lady, who had brought him an immense por- 
tion : her name was Agarista, the daughter of Clisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon. This Clisthenes was the richest and most opulent prince 
at this time in Greece. In order to be able to choose a worthy 

* Sapienter fecisae dicitar, cAm de eo nihil sanxerit, qupd antea commiattim non erat 
•e. non tarn protubpre quaia admonere, videretuf. Pro Rose. Jimer. n. 7P 
t tint ia Solon, p. 94. t Herod lib. vL c 125—131 ' 
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floh-in-lftw, and to know bis temper, nunmers, and character, from 
his own experience, Clisthenes invited all the young noblemen of 
Greece to come and spend a year with him at his house ; for this 
was an ancient custom in that country. Several youths accepted 
the invitation, and came fVom tlifferent parts, to the number of thir- 
teen. Nothing was seen every day but races, games, tournaments, 
ma^ificent entertainments, and conversations upon all sorts of 
topics. One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed all his 
competitors, lost the princess, by having made use of some indecent 
gestures and postures in his dancing, with which her fiither was ex- 
tremely oi^ioed. Clisthenes, at the end of the year, declared ibr 
Megacles, and sent the rest of the noblemen away, loaden with 
civihties and presents. Such was Megacles. 

Pisistratus was a well-bred man,* of a gentle and insinuating 
behaviour, ready to succour and asEost the poor;t prudent and mo- 
derate towards his enemies ; a most artfiil and accomplished dis- 
semUer; and one who had all the exterior of virtue, even beyond 
the most virtuous ; who seemed to be the most zealous stickler for 
equality among the citizens, and who absolutely declared against all 
innovations aim change. 

It was not very hard fot him to impose upon- the people with all 
this artifice and address. But Solon quickly saw tiirough his dis- 
guise, and perceived the drift of all his seeming virtue and fair pre- 
tences ; however, he thought fit to observe measures with Mm in the 
beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle methods to bring him back to 
his duty. 

It was at this time^ Thespis began to chan^ the Grecian tra» 
gedy :} I say change ; because it was invented long before. This 
novelty drew all the world after it. Solon went among the rest for 
the sake of hearing Thespis, who acted himself, according to the 
custom of the ancient poets. When the play was ended, he called 
to Thespis, and asked him, Whether he wcu not cuhamed to utter such 
Ues before so many people? Thespis made answer, TTiat there vxu 
no hcirm 4n lies of that tort, and in poetical JicHons, which loere made 
ynly for diner sion, — JVb, replied Solon, giving a great stroke with 
his stick upon the ground ; hut ifioe stfffer and approve (flying for 
our own diversion, it will quickly ^find its way into our serious engage* 
ments, and all our business and affairs* 

In the mean time Pisistratus still pushed on his point ; and, in 
order to accovplish it, made use of a stratagem that succeeded as 

* Pint in Sdlon. p. 95. 

t We are not here to andentani sach as begged or airited alms: for in those times, layi 
bocrates, there was no citizen that died of hunger, or dishonoored his city by bq^ing. 
Or at. Arwp. p. 309. % Plut in Solon, p. 95. 

$ Tragedy wasin beinc a long time before Thespis; but it was only a chorus of -persons 
that sang, and sud opprobrious tilings to one another. Thespii was the first that improved 
this chorus by the addition of a character, who, in order to give the rest time to take 
breath, and to recover their spirits, recited an adventure of some illustrious person. Ahd 
tiis recital gave oecasioii afterwards for introdociqg the lol^ts of tragedies. 
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wefL as He could expect.* He gave himself seveial woands ;t and 
01 that condition, with his body all bloody, he caused himself to be 
carried in a chariot into the market-place, where he inflamed the 
populace, by giving them to understand that his enemies had treated 
nim in that manner,^and that he was the victim of his zeal for the 
public good. 

An assembly of the people was immediately convened : and there 
it was resolved, in spite of all the remonstrances Solon could make 
against it, that fifty guards should be allowed Pisistratus for the 
security of his person. He soon augmented the number as much as 
he thought fit, and by their means made himself master of the cita- 
del. All his enemies betook themselves to fiight, and the whole city 
was in great consternation and disorder, except Solon, who loudly 
reproached the. Athenians with their cowardice and folly, and the 
tyrant with his treachery. Upon his being asked what it was thftt 
gave him so much firmness and resolution? It is, said he, my old 
age. He was indeed very old, and did not seem to risk much, as 
the end of his life, was very near: though it often happens, that men 
grow fonder of life, in proportion as they have less reason and right 
to desire it should be prolonged. But risistratus, after he had sub- 
dued all, thought this conquest imperfect till he had gained Solon : 
and as be was well acquainted with the means that are proper to 
conciliate an old man, he spared no caresses, omitted nothing that 
could tend to soften and win upon him, and showed him all possible - 
marks of friendship and esteem, doing him all manner of honour, 
having him often about his person, and publicly professing a great 
veneration for his laws ; which in truth he both observed himself, 
and caused to be observed by others. Solon, seeing it was impossi- 
ble either to bring Pisistratus by fair means to renounce this usurpa- 
tion, or to depose him by force, thought it a point of prudence not 
to exasperate the tyrant by rejecting the advances he made him, 
and hoped, at the same time, that by entering into his confidence 
and counsels, he might at least be capable of conducting and turn- 
ing into a proper channel a power which he could not abolish, and 
of mitigating the mischief and calamity that he had- not been able 
to prevent. 

Solon did not survive the liberty of his country two years com- 
plete : for Pisistratus made himself master of Athens, under the ar- 
chon Comias, the first year of the 51st Olympiad; and Solon died 
the year following, under the archon Hegestratus, who succeeded 
Comias. 

The two parties, the heads of which were Lycurgus and Mega- 
cles, uniting, drove Pisistratus out of Athens. He ^ is, however, 
soon recalled by Megacles, who gave him his dau^hte* m marriage. 
But a difference, that arose upon occasion of this natch, havmg 
embroiled them afresh, the Alcmsonidie had the worst, and were 

* Herod. 1. i. e. 5^-44. f Plut. in SoIdOr p. 85^ 0& 
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obliged to retire. Pisistratus was twice depoeed, and twide found 
means to reinstate himself. His artifices acquired him his pow^, 
and his moderation maintained him in it ; aod without doubt his 
eloquence,* which even in Tully's judgment was very great, renda*- 
ed him very acceptable to the Athenians, who were but too apt to 
be affected with the charms of oratory, as it made them forget the 
care of their liberty. An exact submission to the laws distinguished 
Pisistratus from most other usurpers: and the mildness of his go- 
vernment was such as mi^ make many a lawful sovereign blush. 
For which reason, the character of Pisistratus has been thought 
worthy of being set in opposition to that of ^ther tyrants. Cicero, 
doubting what use Ciesar would make of his victory at Pharsalia, 
wrote to his dear friend Atticus, We do not yet knowy whether the 
destiny of Rome will ha^ve us groan under a JPhalarisj or live under 
a PisiHrcUus,j[ 

This tyrant, indeed, if we are to call him so, always showed him- 
self very popular and moderate; and had such a command of his 
temper^ as to bear reproaches and insults with patience, when he 
had it in his power to revenge them with a word. His gar-dens and 
orchards were open to all the citizens ;{ in which he was lifterwards 
imitated by Cimon. It is said, he was the first who opened a pub- 
lic library in Athens,]] which after his time was much augmented, 
and at last carried into Persia by Xerxes, when he took the city. 
But Beleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, caused it to be 
brought back to Athens. CicerolT thinks also it was Pisistratus who 
first made the Athenians acquainted with the poems of Homer ; who 
arranged the books in the order in which we now find them, whereas 
before they were confused, and not digested ; and who first caused 
them to be publicly read at the feasts called Panathensea. Plato 
ascribes this honour to his son Hipparchus.** 

Pisistratus died in tranquillity,ft and transmitted to his sons the 
sovereign power, which he had usurped thirty years before; seven- 
teen of which he had reigned in peace. 

A. M. 3478. His sons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thucydides 
Ant J. c. 5281 adds a third, whom he calls Thessalus. They seem to 
have inherited from their father an afieetion for learning and learned 
men. Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus what we have said con- 
cerning the poems of Hom^,tt ^^^Sj that he invited to Athens the 
famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of Ionia; and that 
he sent a veaeel of fifty oars on purpose for him. He likewise en* 
lertained at his house Simonides, another famous poet of the isLe of 

* Ptsistratui d;-;«iudo tantdm valu'une dicitur, ut ei AtheiuMises regium imperium orati- 
•ine capti permittc.eot yal. Max. I. viii. c. 0. 

duis doctior itsf.fm temporibos, aut cuius eloquenUa Uteris instructiorfuisse traditor 
quam Pisistrati t Cic. de Oral. 1. iii. n. 137. 

t Incertum est Pnalarimne, an Pisistraturn, sit imitaturas. ^d Mti(. 1. vii. Ep. xix. 

t Val. Max. 1. v. c. 1. ^ Athen. 1. xii. p. 532. jj Aul. Gel. 1. vi.c 17 

IT Lib. ui. de Out. n. 137. ** In Hlpparoh. p. 338. ft Ariit. lib. ▼ V4 

aap. c. 12. XX In Hip. p. SSSbiNO. 
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Ceos, one of tjie Qyclades, in the JEgean sea, to whom he gav€ a 
large pehfiion, and made very rich presents. The design of these 
princes in inviting men of letters to Athens was, says Plato, to soften 
and' cultivate the minds^ of the citizens, and to infuse mto them a re- 
lish and love for virtue, by giving them a taste for learning and the 
sciences. Their care extended even to the instructing of the pea- 
sants and country people, by erecting, not only in the 'streets of the 
city, but in all the roads and highways, statues of stone, called Mer- 
curies, with grave sentence* and motal maxims carved upon them ; 
in which manner those silent monitors gave instructive lessons to all 
passengers. Plato seems to suppose that Hipparchus had the au- 
thority, 6t that the two brothers reigned together. But Thucydides 
shows,* that Hippias, as the eldest of the sons, succeeded his father 
in the government. 

Be this as it may, their reign in the whole, after the death of Pisis- 
tratus, was only of eighteen yews' duration: it endued in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, botli citizens of Athens, had con- 
tracted a very strict friendship. f Hipparchns, angry with the former 
for a personal affront he pretended to have received fVom^im, en- 
deavoured to revenge himself upon his sister, by putting a public 
affront upon her, otSging her shamefully to retire from a solemn 
procession, in which she was to can^ one of the sacred baskets, 
alleging, that she was not in a fit condition to assist at such a cere- 
mony. Her brother, and still more his friend, being stung to the 
quick by so gross and outrageous an affront, took from that moment 
a resolution to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more effectually, 
they waited for the opportunity of a festival, which they judged 
would be very favourable for their purpose: this was the feast of the 
Panathenaeft, in which theceremony required that all the tradesmen 
and artificers should be umffer arms. For tne greater security, thfsy 
admitted only a very small number ofthe citizens mto their secret ; con 
ceiving, that upon the first motion all the rest Would join them. The 
day being come, they went betimes into the market-place, armed 
with daggers.- Ilippias catne out^of the palace, and went to the 
Ceramicus, which was a place without the city, where the company 
of guards then were, to give the necessary oruersfbr the ceremony. 
The two friends having followed him thither, saw one of the con- 
spirators talking very mmiliarly with him, which made them appre- 
hend they were betrayed. . They could have executed their design 
that moment upon Hippias ; but were wiUing to beg^n their ven- 
geance upon the author of the affront they had received. They 
therefore returned into the city, where, meeting with Hij^archufr, 
they killed him; but being immediately apprehended, themselves 
were slain, and Hippias found means to dispel the storm. 

After this af^, he no longer observed any measures, and reigned 

• Lib. vi. p. 440. tThiieyd.l.irLp.44fr-450. ^ 

Vol. II. « A 
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like a trae tyrant, putting to death a vast number of ckizens. T« 
f^ard himself for the fliture against a like enterprise, and to secure 
a safe retreat for himself, in case of any accident, he endeavoured 
to strengthen himself by a fweign support, and to that end gave his 
daughter in marriage to the son of the tyrant of Lampsacus. 

In the mean time,'*' the Alcmaeonidae, who from the beginnmg of 
the revolution had been banished from Athens by Pisistratus, and 
who saw their hopes frustrated by the bad auecess of the last con- 
spiracy, did not howev^ lose courage^ but turned theiir views 
another way. As they were very rich and powerful, they got them- 
selves appomted by the Amphictyons, who constituted the general 
council of Greece, to supermtend the rebuilding of the temple of 
D^phi, for the sum of 300 talents, or 300,000 crgwus-f As they 
were naturally generous, wid had besides their reasons for being so 
on this occasion, they added to tlip sum a great deal of their own 
money, and made the whole front of the temple all of Parian marble, 
at their particular expense; whereas by the contract made^ with the 
Amphictyons, it was only to have been made of common stone. 

The hberality of the Alcmaeonidse was not altogether a free 
bounty; neither was their magnificence towards the god of Delphi 
a pure e£QM;t of religion; policy was the chief motive. They hoped 
by this means to acquire great influence in the temple, and it hap- 
I>ened according to their expectation. The money, which they plen^ 
tifiilly.poured into the hands of the priestess, rendered them absolute 
masters of the oracle, and of the pretended. god who presided over 
it, and who for the future becoming their echo, did no more than 
faithfully 4^peat the words they dictated to him, apid gratefully lent 
them the assist«mce of his voice and authority. As wten therefore 
as any Spartan came to consult the priestess, whether upon his own 
affairs or upon those of the state, no promise was ever made him of 
the ffod's assistance, but upon condition that the Lacedsemonians 
should deliver Athens from the yoke of tyranny. This order was 
so oflen repeated to them by the oracle, that they resolved at lasl 
to make war against the Pisistratidce, though they were under th( 
strongest engagements of friendship and hospitality with them 
herein preferring the will of God, says Herodotus, to idl human con 
siderations.^ 

The first attempt of tliir kind miscarried ; and the troops they 
sent against the tyrant were repulsed with loss. Notwithstanding, 
a little time after they made a second, which seemed to promise nc 
better success than the first ; because most of the Lacedsemonians, 
seeing the sieg>e they had laid before Athens likely to continue a 
^eat while, retired, and left only a small number of troops to carry 
it on. But the tyrant's children, who had been clandestinely con- 
veyed out of thet;ity, in order to be put in a^safe place, being taken 

* flerod. L t. e. 62-96. t About 40,00tt. sterling. 
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Dy the efieiny, the father, to redeem them, was obliged to come to an 
accommodation with the Athenians, by which it was stipulated, 
that he should depart out of -Attica in five days' time. Aocordin^- 
A. M.3406. fy) he actually retired within the time limited, and set- 
Ant j.c. 508. tied at SigsBum, a towij in Phrygia, seated -at the 
motithofthe river Scamander. 

Pliny observes,''' that the tyrants were driven out of Athene the 
same year the kings were expelled Rome. Extraordinary ho- 
nour were paid to the memory of HarmodinB and Aristogiton. 
Their -name» were infinitely respected at Athens in all succeeding 
age&, and almost held in equal reverence with those of the gods. 
Statues were fortkwkh erected to them in the market-place, which 
was an honour that had never been conferred od any man before. 
The. very sight of these statues, exposed ta the view of all the citi- 
zens, kept up their hatred and 4^estation of tyranny, and daily re- 
newed their sentiments of gratitude to those generous defenders of 
their libertjr^ who had 'not scrupled to purchase it with their Uyes, 
and to seal it with their blood. Alexander the 6reat,t who knew 
how dear the memory of these men was to the Athenians, and- how 
far they carried their zeal in this reepect, thought he did them a 
sensible pleasure in sending back to them the statues o£ those two 
great men, which he fi>und in Persia after the defeat of Daxius, and 
which Xerxes had formerly carried thither from Athens. Pausanias 
ascribes this action to Seleucus Nicanor$ one cf the successors of 
Alexander ; and adds, that he also sent back to the Athenians theur 
public library, which Xerxes had carried off with him into Persia. 
Athens,! at the time of her deliverance ^m tyranny, did not con^ 
fine her gratitude sdely to the authors of her liberty, but extended 
it even to a woman who had signalized her courage on that occa- 
sion. This woman was a courtesan, named . Leiena, who by the 
charms of her beauty, and skill in playin||ion the harp, had parti- 
cularly captivated Hermodius and Aristogiton. After their death, 
the tyrant, who knew they had concealed nothing from this woman, 
caused her to be put to the torture, in order to make her declare 
the names of the other conspirators. But she bore all the cruelty 
of their torments with an invincible constancy, and expired in the 
midst of them ; showin£f the world that her sex is more courageous, 
and UK^re capable of keepi^ a secret, than some men imagine. 
The Athenians woidd not suffer the memory of so heroic an action 
to be lost ; and, to prevent the lustre of it from being sullied by the 
confflderation of her character as a courtesan, they endeavoured to 
coneeaLthat circumstance, by representing her in the statue which 
they erected to her honour, under the figure of a lioness without a 
tongue. 

Plutarch, in the life of Aristides,^ relates a circumstance which 
does great honour to the Athenians, and shows to what a pitch they 

♦ PBn. 1. xxxW. c. 4. j PUn* 1. xxxir. c. 8. t M. 1. vU. c. 23. 1. xxxiv. o 8 

(Page 335. 
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csniad their gratitode to their deliTexer, and their resfyect fo hk 
mevaory* They had learned that the grandaughter of. Aristogitotf 
lived at Lemnos, in very mean and poor circumetances, nobody be- 
ing willing to marry her upon account of her extreme indigence 
aiM poverty. The people of Athens sent for her, and, marr3ring 
her to one of the most rich and considerable men of their city, gave 
her an^estate in land in the town of Potamos for her portion. 

Athens seemed, ifi recovering her liberty^ to have also recovered 
her pristme courage- During the reigns of her tyrants, she had 
acted with indolence aad indirorence, ^ls "knowing what she did was 
not for herself, but f«r them. But ailer her dehverance from their 
voke, the vigour and activity she exerted w;is of a quite different 
kind ; be^i^use then her labours were her own. 

Athens, however, 4lid not immediately enjoy a perfect tranquillity 
Two of her citizens, Cjisthenes, one of the Alcmaeonidie, and Isa- 
goras, who were men of the greatest power in the dty, by contending 
with each other foi superiority, created two considerable factions. 
The former, who had ratned the oeople on his side, made an al- 
teration in the form of meir establishment, and instead of four tribes, 
whereof they consisted before, divided that body into ten tribes, to 
which be gave the names of the ten sons oi Ion, whom the Greek 
historians make the fiither and first founder of the nation. Isagoras, 
seeing himself inferior in credit to his rival, had recourse to the La- 
cedaemonians. Cleomen^ one of the two kin^ of Sparta, obliged 
CUsthenes to depart from Athens, with 700 fiunilies of nis adherents. 
But they so<m returned with their leader, and were restored to all 
their estate and fortunes. 

The Lacedtemonians, stung with 6fite and jealoussy against 
Athens, because she took upon her to act ii^epf^ent of their au- 
thority; and repenting ako that they had delivered her from 
her tyrants upcm the cii^dit of an oracle, of which they had »nce 
discovered the imposture, began to think of reinstating Hippias, one 
of the sons of Pisistratus; and to that end sent for him fronrSigieum, 
whither he had retired. They then commumcated their designs in 
an assembly of the deputies of their allies, whose assistance and 
concurrence they were anxious to secure, in order to render theii 
enterprise successful. 

The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion, and expressed 
great astoni^ment that the Lacedaemonians, who were themselves 
avowed enemies of tyranny, and professed the greatest abhorrence 
for all arbitrary government, should desire to establish it elsewhere : 
he exposed to their view, in th^ fullest light, aU the cruel and horrid 
effects of tyrannical i^vemment, which his own country, Corinth, 
had but very lately feu by woful experience. The rest of the depu- 
ties applauded his discourse, and were of his opinion. Thus the 
enterprise came to nothing; and had no other effect than to discover 
the base iealous3r of the Lacedcemoniai^, and to cover them with 
shame and confusion. 
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Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Asia to Artaphemes, 
grovemor of Sardis for the king of Persia, whom he endeavoured by 
every method to engage in a war a^inst Athens ; representing to 
him, that the taking of so rich and powerful a city would render 
him master of all Greece. Artaphemes hereupon required of the 
Athenians that they would reinstate Hippias in the g:ovemment ; to 
which thev made no other answer, than by a downright and abso- 
lute refusal* This was the original around and occasion of the wars 
between the Persians and the GreeKs, which will be the subject of 
the following volumes. 

ARTICLE IX. 

IHostriona men who, diitingnwhed tbemfdret in tke arte and adenoei. 

I begin with the poets, as themost ancient. 

HoMEB, the noost celebrated and illustrious of all the poets, is he 
9f whom we have the least knowled^, either with respect to the 
country where he was bora, or the tmie in which he lived. Among 
the seven cities of Greece that contended for the honour of having 
given him birth, Smyrna, seems to have the best title to that glorious 
distinction. 

A. M. 31601 Herodotus tells us,"" that Homer wrote 400 years 

Ant J. C.844. bef(^e his time, that is, 340 years after the taking of 
Troy ; for Herodotus flourished 740 years after that expedition. 

Some authors have pretended that he was called Homer, be* 
cause he was bora blind. Velleius Paterculus rejects this story 
with contempt. If any man,f says he, believes that Homer was 
bom blind, he must be so himself and even have lost all his senses. 
Indeed, according to the observation of Cicero,| Homer's works 
are rather pictures than poems, so perfectly does he paint to the 
life, and set the images of every thing he undertakes to describe 
before the eyes of the reader ; and he seems to have been intent 
upon introducing all the most delightful and agreeable objects that 
nature affords into his writings, and making them in a manner pass 
in review before his readers. ^ 

What iis most astonishing in this poet is,} that being the first, at 
least of those that are known, who applied himself to that kind of 
poetry which is the most sublime and difficult of all, he should how- 
ever soar so high and with such rapidity, as to carry it at once to the 
utmost perfection; which seldom or never happens in other arts, but 
by slow degrees, and after a long series of years. 

• Lib. iL e. 53. 

t Qaem ti quit e»cum genitam potat, onuibof fennbai orbof eat Patere. L 1. e. 5. 

1 Tiwenl. auMt. I t. n. }14. 

) ClanMinmni deinde Homeri illtixit ingenionii sine exempio, nmiiniBm : ^ni magnitadina 
opens, et ftilcore carminum, solus appellari PoSta meruit In <iuo hoc mazunnm est, qu5d 
ii€qQe ante Uium quem ille imitaretur ; neqoe post ilium, qui imitari eum possit, inTentua 
«it: neque qnenquam alium, eujus oi>eris primus auctor roerit, in eo perfectisnmum, pna* 
ter Homeram et Archiloehum repeaiemas. Fell* Patere. 1. i. c. 5 
2 A 2 
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The kind of poetiy we are speakmg of is the Epic Poem so, called 
from the Greek word hrot ; because it is an action related bj the 
poet« The subject of this poem must be ^reat, instructive, serious, 
containing only one principal event, to which all the rest tpLUst refet 
and be subordinate ; and this principal action must have passed in 
a certain space of time, which must not exceed a year at most. 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the Uliad and the 
Odyssey; the subject of the first ia the anger of Achilles, so per- 
nicious to the Greeks, when they besieged lEon, or Troy ; and that 
of the second is the voyages and adventures of Ulysses, after the 
taking of that city. 

It 18 remarkable, that no nation in the world, however learned 
and ingenious, has ever produced any poems comparable to his ; 
and that whoever have attempted any works of that kind, have all 
taken their j^ans and ideas from Homer, borrowed all their rules 
from him, made him their model, and have only succeeded in pro* 
portion to their success in copying him. The tri^th is, Homer v^sls 
an original genius, and fit for others to be formed upon: Font tr^e-r 
niorum Homerus,* 

All the greatest m^i,apd the most exalted geniuses that have 
appeared for these two thousand and five or six hundred years in 
Greece, Italy, and elsewhere ; those whose writings we are still forced 
to admire ; who are still our masters, and who teach us to think, to 
reason, to speak, and to write; all these, sayS Madame Dacier,f ac- 
knowledge Homer to be the greatest of poets, and look upon his 
poems as the model 6n which all succeeding poets should form their 
taste and judgment. After all this, can there be any man so con- ' 
ceited of his own talents, be they never so great, as reasonably to 
presume, that his decisions should prevail against such a universal 
concurrence of judgment in persons of the most distinguished abili- 
ties and characters ? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so uniform, and so universal, 
entirely justify Alexander the Great's favourable judgment of the 
works of Homer, which he looked upon as the most excellent and 
valuable production of the human mind ; pretioHsiimum hiimani ani" 
mioptu,l * • 

Quintilian,f after having made a magnificent encomium upon 
Homer, gives us a just idea of his character and manner of writing 
in these few words: Hunc nemo in magnia sublimUate, in parvU 
proprietaUy superaverit. Idem Jcetus acpresstUy jucundus et gravis^ 
turn copiA turn brevitaie mirabiti^. In great things, what a sublimity 
of expression ; and in little, what a justness and propriety! Diffu- 
fusive and concise, pleasant and grave, equally admirable both for 
his copiousness and his brevity. 
Hesiod. The most common opinion is, that he was contemporary 



* Plin. 1. xvii. c 5. 

t to H<Miier*i life inrbielLU prefixed to her traniUtion of the Iliad 

I Plin. 1. TiL c 89. $ C^in. 1. z. eap< 1 
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with Homer. It is said, be was born at Cume, a tewn in .jOolis^ 
but that he was brought u)) at Ascra, a little town in Boeotia, which 
has since passed for his native countly. Thus Virffil calls him ^e 
. old man of Ascra.* We know little or nothing of Uiis poet, but by 
the few remaining poems which he has left, all m hexameter verse ; 
which are, 1st, The Works and Days; 2dly, The Theogtmy^ or the 
genealogy of the gods; Sdly, The Shield t^Hetculee; of which last 
some doubt whether it wiw written by Hesipd. 

1. In the first of these poems, entitled. The Worki and Daye^ 
flesiod treats of agricuHiire, which requires, bendes a great deal 
of labour, a due observation of times, seasons, and days. TUs 
poem is full of excellent sentences and maxims for the conduct of 
fife, lie begins it with a -short, but lively description of two sorts 
of disputes; the one fatal to mankind, the source of quarrels, dis- 
cords, and wars; ^ind the other infinitely useful and beneficial to 
men^ as it parpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emula- 
tion among them, and prefjares the way for the invention and im 
provement of arts and sciences. He then makes an admirable 
description of the four dififerent ages of the world ; the ^folden, the 
silver, the brazen, and the iron age. The persons who hved in the 
golden age are those whom Jupiter afler their death turned into so 
many Genii or spirits,! and then appointed them as guardians over 
mankind, giving them a commission to go up and down the earth, 
invisible to the sight of men, and to observe all their good and evil 
actions. 

This poem was Virgil's model in composing his Georgics, as he 
himself acknowledges in this verse :— ' 

Aieniamqae eano-Roniaoa peroiH>Mla eamwo.l 
And nof the Aicxean veiM to Ronuui swaini. 

The choi<^ made by these two illustrious poets of this subject for 
the exercise of their muse, shows in what honour the ancients held 
agriculture, and the feeding of cattle, the two innocent sources of 
the wealth and plenty of a country. It is much to be deplored, 
that in afler ages a taste so agreeable to nature, and so well adapted 
to the preservation of innocence of manners, should have gone to 
decay. Avarice and luxury have entirely depressed iU Jsmirvm 
aiii svbiere rUus^ circaque alia mentee hominum deHnerUur^ et aoari- 
Hoi tanlum arte* coluntur.\ 

2. The Theogony of Hesiod, and the poems of Homer, may be 
looked upon as the surest and most authentic archives and monu- 
ments of the theology of the ancients, and of the opinion they had 
of their gods. For we are not to suppose, that these poets were 
the inventors of the fables which we read in their writings. They 
only collected and transmitted to posterity the traces of the religion 

* Bclof tL «. 70. t A«/M«Vfc* t 6€br. t H. ▼. 170. $ PUn. in Piocm. L jdv 
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whi :r ^v^fbtind established, and which prevailed in their time and 
cooniif. 

3. The Shield of Hercules is a separate frag^ment of a poem, 
wherein it is pretended that Hesiod celebrated the most Illustrious 
heroines of antiquity : and it bears that title, because it contains, 
among other things, a long description of the shield of Hercules, 
concerning whom the same poem relates a particular adventure. 

The poetry of Hesiod, in those places that are susceptible of orna- 
ment, is very elegant and delightM, but not so sublime and lofty as 
that of Homer. Quintilian'^ reckons him the chief in the middle 
manner of writing. Datur et palma in illo medio dicendi genere. 
A. M. 3380. ARCHiLOCHOs. The ppet Archilochus, born in 

Ant J. c. m. paros, inventor of the Iambic verse, lived in the time 
of Candules, king of Lydia. He has this advantage ia common 
with Homer, according to Vellius Paterculus, that he carried at 
once that kind of poetry which he invented to a very great perfec- 
tion. The feet which gave their nAne to these verses, and which 
at first were the only sort used, are composed of one short and one 
lon^ syllable. The Iambic verse, such as it was invented by Ar- 
chibchus, seems very proper for a vehement and energetic ^yle : 
accordingly we see, that Horace^ speaking of this poet, says, that it 
was his anger, or rather his rage, that armed him with his Iambics, 
for the exercising and exerting of his vengeance. 

Ardulocbam proprio ralMoi armaTit Iambo.t 

And Quintilian 8ays4 he had an uncommon force of expression, 
was full of bold tkou^ts, and of those strokes that are concise, but 
keen and piercing; in a word, ins style was strong and nervous. 
The longest of his poems were said to be the best.t The world 
have pa^ed the same judgment upon the orations of Demosthenes 
and Uicero ; the latter of whom says the same of his friend Atti- 
cus*s letters. 

The verses of Archilochus W^re extremely biting and licentious;! 
witness those he writ against Lycambes, his father-in-law, which 
drove him to despair. For this double reason,.ir his poetry, how ex*, 
cellent soever it was reckoned in other respects, was bajiished out 
of Sparta, as being more likelv to corrupt the hearts and morals of 
younff people, than to be useful in cultivatmg their understanding. 
We have only some very short fragments remaining of this poet. 

•lab.l.c.5. tArt.Po«t 

X Suinma in hoe Tlselocotionw, cftm valida tun brtvet TibrsntaqiM lentantia, plurl 
Oram sanfuinis atqne nenronim. Qmn. I. z. c. 1. 
$ Uk Arntophani Archiloohi iamboi, lia epiitola loogininia quaque optima ▼i4etar 

tHor. Epod. Od.vi. etEpitt xix.Ui. 
Laoednnonii libMM Archllocbi k ciWtate mA OTportart juwer unt. oodd eonunpardm 
voraooadam ac padicam lectionem arbitrabantor. Noluerant enim ea uberonim Baoram 
tnfanoa imbai. ne pld« moribiui noceret, quftm iojnniiiprodeHot. Itaqae maximmnpoi 
tam, ant eerte rammoproximam, quia domom swi inviuaaiobtcflMlit maledictis laeaar* 
fL carmiDum azilio muletAruat VeL PaL L vi c 3 
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Such a niceness in a heathen people,^ with regard 4o tiie qoai^y of 
the books which they thought young persons snould be permitted to 
read, is highly worth our notice, and will rise up in condemnation 
against many Christians. 

HiPPONAX. This Poet was of Ephesus, and signalized himself 
some years after ArchilOchus, in the same kind of poetfy, and with 
the same force and vehemence. He was ugly, little, lean, and slen- 
der.* Two celebrated sculptors, whp were brothers, Bupalus and 
Athenis (some call the latter Anthermus,) diverted themselves at 
his expense, and represented him in a ridiculous form. It is dan- 
gerous to attack satiric poets. Hipponax retorted their pleasantry 
with such keen strokes of satire, that they hanged themselves out 
of mortification I others say they only quitted the city of Ephesus, 
where Hipponax lived. His malignant p^s did not spare even those 
to whom he owed his life. How monstrous was this I Horace joins 
Hipponax with Archliochus, and repr^ents them as two poets 
equally dangerous.f In the ^^thologia there are three -or (bur 
eoigrams4 which describe Hipponax as terrible even after his death. 
They admonish travellers to avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a 
dreadfid hail perpetuajly pours, ^»>y tot ;^AX«{'m <ra^«v, tot ^^utrh 
FS/ge grandincMtem tiumulum^ horrendvm. 

It is thought he invented the Scazon verse, in which the Spondee 
is used instead-of the Iambus in the sixth foot of the verse that bears 
that name. 

Stesichorus. He was of Himera, a city in Sicily, and excelled 
m Lyric poetry, as did those other poets of whom we are ^oing to 
speak. Lyric poetry is that, the verses of which, digested into odes 
and stanzas, were sung to the Lyre, or to other such like instru- 
ments. Stesichorus flourished betwixt the 37th and 47th Olympiads. 

Pausanias,{ after many other fables, relates, that Stesichorus 
having been punished with the loss of ^ht fbr his satirical verses 
against Helen, did not recover it till he had retracted his invectives, 
by writing another ode contrary to the first ; which latter kind of 
ode is since called Palinodia, Quintilian saysjl that he sang of 
wars and illustrious heroes, and that he supportea upon the lyre all 
the dignity and majesty of epic poetry; 

Alcmam. He was of Lacediemon, or, as some will have it, of 
Sardis, in Lydia, and lived much about the same time as Stesichorus. 
Some make him the first author of amorous verses. 

* HippoDaeti notabiliii TultOt fflBditaw rat ; quamobrem imaginem «ittf lasemA joooram 
ii propotuero ridentiain circuUi. Q,aod Hipponax indyignatus amarituaiiiein carminam dii- 
trinzit in tantum, at credatur attqaibaa ad laqueum eo« impuliiM ; qtiiod fklMim Mt. PUm 
1 xxzri. e.5. 

t In malof aqMrrimiM 
Parata tono corona ; 
Q»a]i« Lycambn Mptetoa infido gener, 
Aat &oer lio«tis Bupalo. I^od, tL 
1 Antbol. I. iii. $ Pans, in Lacon. p. 890. . ^^ 

H Stetichomm qo&m fit ingenio Talidns, materis qnoqne oBtendunt, maxima bella fl 
•wriiirimoa eaaaotam duces, at eipiei carminis onera Ijit sustinan tem . L.X. 6. 1. 
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AlcjAts. He was bom at Mitylene, in Lesbos : it is from him 
that the Alcaic verse derived its name. He was a professed enemy 
to the tyrants of Lesbos, and particulariy to Pittacus, against whom 
he perpetually inveighed in his verses. It is said of him,* that being 
oooe in a battle, he was seized with such fear and terror, that he 
threw do#n his arms, and ran awav. Horace has thought fit to 
give us the enxm account of himselfTf Poets do not value them- 
selves so much upon prowess as upon wit. Quintilian saysj that 
the stvle of Alceus was close, magnificent, and chaste; and to com- 
plete his character, adds, that he very much resembled Homer. 

SiMoifiDKs. Tins poet was a native of Ceos, an island in the 
iEfl^ean sea. He continued to flourish at the time of Xerzes's ex- 
pedition. He excelled principally in elegy, f The invention of 
local memory is ascribed to him, of wluch I have spoken elsewhere.] 
At twenty^four years of age he disputed for, and carried, the prize 
of poetry. 

The answer heffave a prince, who asked him, what Xiod was, is 
much celebrated. T That prmce was Hiero, king of Syracuse^ The 
poet desired a day to consider the question proposed to him. On 
the morrow he asked- two days ; and whenever he was called upon 
for his answer, he still doubled tha, time. The king, suiprised at 
this behaviour, demanded his roason for it. — ^It is, replied Simon- 
ides, because the more I consider the question, the more obscure it 
seems : Quia quanta diutiut coimderOy tanto mihi res tfideiur obscu- 
rior. The answer was wise, if it proceeded from the high idea 
which he conceived of the Divine Majesty, which no tmderstanding 
can comprehend, nor any tongue express*"^ 

After having travelled through many cities of Asia,f f and amassed 
'^considerable ^wealth by celebrating, in his verses, the praises of 
those who were capable of rewarmng him well, he embarked for 
the island of Ceos, his native country. The ship was cast awa^. 
Every one endeavoured to save what thev could. Simonides did 
not encumber himself with any thinf ; and when he was asked the 
reason for it, he replied, — I carry afl I have about me t Mecum, in* 
quit, mea tunt euncta. Several of the company Were drowned, being 
overwhelmed by the weight of the things they attempted to save, 

*Herod.LT. cSS. 

t Taeam Philippos et celerem fuf am. 
Seiiu,reliet&iionb«iiepannal&. JTor. (M. tu. L 9l 
* In cloqaendo brevii et mafnificui et diBgeiu, pleramqoe Homefo uniBs. 
$ Sed me relictif, Mnsa prooax, jods 
Ce« retractet munera nsnie. IfyraL 
Maetticui lacrymis Simonideis. CtUulL 
1 Method ofteachinf andstadying the BeUe^ljeltret. 
/ Cie.deNat.Deor.l.i.n.15. 

'* Certd hoc «t Deua, quod et ci)u& dieitar, non potest dici: e&m aatimatar, non petaiC 
■wtimari ; cdm Amparatvr, non poteat comparari ; cdm definitur, iptk definitkme ertaeit 
B. Au^. serm, de temf. eix. 

NobM ad inteneetam pectoi aofostom eit. Et ideo aic earn (Denm) dignd aatunamat, 
dum inaitimabitem dicimos. EloquaT qnemadrooddm tentio. |d acnitn^iem Dei qai ■• 
pntat n4|M minoit: oni noo vuUmi nuere, non novit Miimt. f^x. 
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ftnd thosd who got W rfiore were plund^^d by thieves. All that 
escaped went to XJlazomenae, which was not far from the place 
where the vessel was lost. One of the citizens, who loved learning, 
and had read the poems of Simonides with great admiration, was 
exceedingly jdeased, and thought it an honour, to receive him mto 
his house. He supplied him abundantly with necessanes, whilst 
the rest were obliged to beg through the city. The poet, upon 
meeting them, did not forget to observe how justly he had answered 
them in regard to his effects: Dixi^ inquit, mea mecum esse cvncta; 
vos quod rapuistisy peril. 

He was reproached with having dishonoured poetry by his ava- 
rice, in making his pen venal, and not composing any verses till 
he had agreed on the price to be paid for them* In Aristotle,* we 
find a piM)f of tlus, which does him no honour. A person who had 
won the prise in the cbariot-races, desired Simonides to compose a 
song of triumph upon that isubject. The poet, not thinking the 
reward sufficient, replied, that he could not treat it well. The prize 
had been won by raules> and he pretended that animal did not af- 
fbrd the proper matter for praise. Greater offers were made him, 
which ennobled the mule ; and the poem was made. Money has 
long had power to bestow nobility and beauty : 

Et genoi et formam regina peeonia donat. 

As this animal is generated between a she-ass and a horse, the poet, 
as Aristotle observes, considered them at first only on the base side 
of their pedigree. But money mtide him take tnem in the other 
light, and he styled them tUustriousfoaXs qf rapid steeds: XoLi^pr* 

Sappho. She was of the same place, and lived at the same timer 
with Alcteus. The Sapphic verse took its name from her. She 
composed a considerable number of poems, of which there are but 
two remaining . these are sufficient to satisfy us that the praises 
given her in all ages, for the beauty, pathetic softness, numbers, 
harmony, and infinite graces, of her poetry, are not without founda- 
tion. As a farther proof of her merit, she was called the Tenth 
Muse; and the people of Mitylene engraved her image upon their 
money. It were to be wished, that the purity of her manners had 
been equal to the beauty of her genius ; and that she had not dis- 
honoured her sex by her vices and irregularities. 

Atcacreon. This poet was of Teos, a city oflonia. He lived 
in the 72d Olympiad. Anacreonf spent a great part of his time at 
the court qf Polvcrates, that fortunate tyrant of Samos ; and not 
only shared in all his pleasures, but was of his councO. Plato tells 
UB,| that Hipparchus, one of the sons of Pislstratus, saat a vessel of 
fifty oafs to Anacreon, and wrote him a most obligmg letter, en- 
treating him to come to Athens, where his excellent works would 

«^RJMt.l.iu.e.S. tUMod.LiH.e.lSU. t In Hippar. p. ttS. «». 
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be esteemed and refished as they deagrved. ms i^id, the only studj 
of this poet was joy and pleasure: and those remams we have of 
his poetry sufficiently confirih it. We see pla'mly in all his verses, 
that his hand writes what his heart feels and dictates. It is impos- 
sible to express the elegance and delicacy of his poems : nothing 
could be more estimable, had their object t>een more noble. 

Thbspis. He was th^ first inventor of Tragedy. I <leferspeak- 
ing of him, till I come to give some .accomit of the tragic poets. 

Of the Seven Wise Jden of Greece. 

These men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in this pre- 
sent history. Their lives are written by Diogenes Laertius. 

Thales, the Jfilesian. If Cicero* is to be believed, Thales w^s 
the most illustrious of the seven wise men. It was he that laid the 
first foundations of philosophy in Greece, and gave rise to the' sect 
eaUed the Ionic sect; because he, thefbunderof it, was of Ionia. 

He held water to be the first principle of all things ;f and that 
God was that intelligent being, by whom all things were formed 
from water. The first of these opinions he had borrgwed from the 
Egyptians, who, seeing the Nile to be the cause of the fertility of aU 
Uieir lands, might eaSly imagine from thence, that water was the 
principle of all things. 

He was the first of the Greeks that studied astronomy. He ha<| 
exactly foretold the time of the eclipse of the sun that hs^pened in 
the reign of Astyages, king of Media,,of which mention has been 
made sQready. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and duration of the solar 
year among the Grecians. By comparing the bigness of the sun's 
body with that of the moon, he thought he had discovered, that the 
oody of the moon was in solidity but the^20th part of the sun's body, 
and consequently, that the solid body of the sun was. above 700 
times bigger than the solid body of the moon. This computation is 
very far m)m'the truth; as the sun's solidity exceeds,. not only 700 
times, but many millions of times, the moon's magnitude or solidity. ^ 
But we know, that m all these matters, and particularly in that of 
which we are -now speaking, the first observations and discoveries 
were very imperfect. 

Wjjen Thales travelled into Egypt,t he discovered an easy and 
certam method for taking the exact height pf the pyramids, by ob- 
serving the time when the shadow of our body is equal in length to 
the heifrht of tlie body itsel£ 

To show that philosophers were not so destitute,} . as some people 
imagined, of that sort of talents and capacity which is proper for 
business; antf that they -would be as successful as others in growing 

* Prinoeps Thalei, unns £ septem coi sex reliquos conceosisse primas ferant. Lib. hr 
Jfcud. q^iH. n. 118. t Lib. I,de Nat Deor. n.25. 

t Plifc rib. XXXVI. cap. 12. $ Cic Ub. i. de Drvin. A IIL 
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lich^ if they thoiufht fit to apply themselves to that pmait, he 
bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the territory of Miletus he- 
fbre they yvere in blossom. The profound knowledge he had of na- 
ture had probably enabled him to foresee that the year wodd be 
extremely fertile. It proved so in fact; and he made a considerable 
profit by his bargain. 

He used to thank the gods for three things : that he was born a 
**easonable creature, and not a beast; a man, and not a woman ; a 
Greek, and not a Barbarian; Upon his mother's pressing him to 
marry wheh he was younff, he told her, it was then too soon; and 
after several years were ^psed, he told her it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, and very attentively contemplating 
the stars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. — Ha ! says a good old 
woman that was by, how wiU you perceive what passes in the hea- 
vens, and what is so infinitely above your head, if you cannot see 
what is just at your feet, and before your nose? 
A. IL 3457. He was born the first year of the 35th, and died the 
Ant. J. c. 547. first year of the 68th Olympiad : consequently, he lived 
to be above ninety years of a^e. 

Solon. His life has been already related at l^gth. 

Chilo. He was a Lacedsmonian: very little is related of him. 
^sop asking him one day, how Jupiter employed himself? In hum' 
hling those, says he, that exalt themtelveiy and exalting those thai 
abase themselves* 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeinff his son win the prize at box- 
ing, in the Olympic games. He said when he was dpng, that he 
was not conscious to himself of having committed any fault during 
the whole course of his life (an opinion well becoming the pride and 
blindness of a heathen philosopher;) unless it was once, when he 
made use of a little dissimulation and evasion, in giving judgment in 
favour of a friend : in which action he did not know, whether he had 
done well or ill. He died about the 52d Olympiad. 

Pitta cus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lesbos. Joining with 
the brothert of Alcaius, the famous Lyric poet^ and with Alcsus 
himself, who was at the head of the exiled party, he drove the tyrant 
who had usurped the government out of that island. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the Athemans, 
gave Pittacus the command of the army. To spare the blood of his 
fellow-citizens, he offered to fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, m 
single combat. The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was victo- 
rious, and killed his adversary. The Mitylenians, out of gratitude, 
with unanimous consent, conferred the sovereignty of the city upon 
him ; which he accepted, and behaved himself with so much mode- 
ration and wisdom, that he was always respected and beloved by 
his suMects. 

In tiie mean time AIckus, who was a declared enemy to all ty- 
rants, did not spare Pittacus in his verses, notwithstanding the mild- 
ness of his government and temper, but mveighed severdy against 

Vol. n. 2 fi 
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him. The poet fell afterwards into Pittacus's hands, who was so 
far firom taking revenge, that be gave him his liberty, and showed, 
by that act of clemency and generosity, that he was only a tyrant in 
name. 

After having govemedlen years with great equity and wisdom, 
he voluntarily resigned his authority, and retired. He used to say,* 
that the proof of a good government was, to engage the subjects 
not to be afraid of their prince, but to be afraid for him. It was a 
maxim with him, that no man should ever give himself the liberty 
of speakingj ill of a friend, or even of an enemy. He died, in the 
52d Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, by a stratagem, to raise the siege of Priene, where 
he was bom. The city was hard pressed with famine ; upon which 
he caused two mules to be fattened. Mid contrived a way to have 
them pass into the enemy's camp. The good condition they were'^ 
in astonished- the kii^, who thereupon sent deputies into the city, 
upon pretence pf offering terms of peace, but really to observe the 
state of the town and people. Bias, guessing their errand, had or- 
dered the granaries to be filled with great heaps of sand, and those 
heaps to be covered with c<»m. When the deputies returned, and 
made report to the kin^.of the great plenty oi provisions they had 
seen in the city, he hesitated no longer, but concluded a treaty, and 
raised the siege. One of the maxims Bias particularly taught and 
recommended, was, to do all the good we can, and ascribe all the 
glory of it to thegods-t ^ 

Cleobulus. We know as little of him as of the former. He was 
bom at Lindos, a town in the isle of Rhodes; or, as some will have 
it, in Caria. He invited Solon to come, and live with him, when 
Pisistratus had usurped the sovereignty of Athens. 

Periander. He id numbered among the wise men, though he 
was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had first made himself master 
of that city, he wrote to Tbrasybulus, t)rrant of Miletus, to knov 
what measures he should take with hb new acquired subjects. The 
latter, without any other answer, le^i the messenger into a field of 
wheat, where in walking along he beat down with his cane all the 
ears of corn that were higher than the rest. Periander perfectly 
well understood the meanmg of this enigmatical answer, which was 
a tacit intimation to him, that, in order to secure his own life, he 
should cut off the most powerful of the Corinthian citizens. But, 
if we may believe Plutarch,} Periander did not relish so cruel advice. 

He wrote circular letters to all the wise men,} inviting them to 
pass some tune with him at Corinth^as they had done the year be- 

«»TCW. piut. in CoDT. tepL lap. p. 152. 

f *Oti JIv oyABof T^arrife^ tk d^ifivc (hdri/urf. - t in. Conv. aept^mp 

> mutg. LaorU la v<(. Periand. 7 
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foe at Sardis with Croesus. Princes in those days thought them- 
selves much honoured, when they could have such guests in their 
houses. Plutarch describes an entertainment,* which Periander 
gave. these illustrious guests; and observes, at the same time, that 
the decent simplicity of it, adapted to the taste and character of the 
persons entertained, did him much more honour than the greatest 
magnificence could have done. The subject of their discourse at 
table was sometimes grave and serious, and sometimes pleasant and 
gay. One of the company proposed this question: Which is the 
most perfect popular government ? — That, answered Solon, where 
an injury done to any private citizen is such to the whole body. — 
That, says Bias, where the law has no superior :— That, says Thales, 
where the inhabitants^are neither too rich nor too poor : — That, says 
Anacharsis, where virtue is honoured) and vice detested : — says Pit- 
tacus. Where dignities are always conferred upon the virtuous, and 
never upon the wicked: — says Cleebuhis, Where the citizens fear 
blame more than punishment :-*Hiays Chile, Where the laws are more 
reghx^edj and have more authority, than the orators. From all 
these opinions, Periander concluded, that the most perfect popular 
government would be that which camenearest to aristocracy, where 
Uie sovereign authority is lodged in the hands of a few men of 
honouc and virtue. 

. Whilst these wise men were assembled together at Periander's 
court, a courier arrived from Amasis, king of £g3rpt, with a letter for 
Bias, with whom that king kept a close corre^ondence. The purport 
of this letter was to consuU him how he should answer a proposal made 
him by the king of Ethiopia, of his drinking up the sea; in^hich 
case the Ethiopian king promised to resign to him a certain number 
of cities in his dominions: but if he did not do it, then he, Amaeisr 
was to give up the same number of his cities to the king of Ethiopia. 
{t was usual in those days for princes to propound such enigmatical 
and puzzling ^uestion& to one another. Bias answered him directly, 
and advised hun ta accept the offer on the condition that the king 
of Ethiopia would stop slU the rivers that flow into the sea: for the 
basiness was only to drink up the sea, and not the rivers. We find 
an answer to the same effect ascribed to iBsop. 

T must not here ferget to take notice, that these wise men, of 
whom I have been speaking, were all lovers of poetry, and composed 
verses themselves, some of them a considerable number, upon sub- 
jects of morality and policy, which are certainly topics well wor- 
thy of the muses. Solon ,f however, is reproached for having 
written some licentious verses; which may teaoh us what judg- 
nient we ought to form of these pretended wise men of the pagan 
world. 

Instead of some of these seven wise men, which I have mention- 
sd, some people have substituted others ; as Anacharsis for exam 

* la Conv. sepL sap. f Pint, in Solon, p. 79» 
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e\y MysOy Bpimemdes, Pherecydes. The first of these is the most 
own in story. 

An ACHAHBis. Longr before Solon's time the Nomad Scythians, 
were in great reputation for their simphcity, frugality, temperance 
and justice. Homer calls them a very just nation.* Anacharsis 
was one of these Scythians, and of the royal family. A certain 
Athenian, once having reproached him with his country: — ^My 
country, you think, replied Anacharsis, is no great honour to 
me : and you, sir, are no ^eat honour to your country^-*— His good 
sensO) profound knowledge, and great experience, made him pass 
for one of the seven wise men. He wrote a treatise in verse 
upon the art miUtary, and composed anoth^ tract on the laws of 
Scythia. 

He used to make visits to Solon. It was in conversation with him 
that he conlplared laws to cobwebs, which entangle only little flies^ 
whilst wasps and hornets break through them. 

Being inured to the austere and poor life of the Scythians, he set 
httle viuue upon riches. Crcesus invited him to come and see him. 
and without doubt hinted to him, that he was able to mend his for- 
tune; / have no occation for yout goldt seAd the Scythian in his 
answer : / come into Chreece only to enrich my mind^ and improve mf 
undentanding ; I shall be very well satisfied^ ifl return into my own 
country^ not tvUh an addition to my weaUh^ but with an increase of 
knowledge and virtue. However, Anacharsis accepted the invitation, 
and went to that prince's court. 

We have already observed that ^sop was much surprised and 
dissatisfied at the cold and indifibrent manner in which Solon view- 
ed the magnificence of the palace, and the vast treasures of Chb- 
su8;t because it was the master, and not the house, that the 
philosopher wished to have reason to admire. Certainly y says Ana- 
charsis to ^sop on that occasion, you haoeforgotten your own fable 
of the fox and panther. The latter^ as her highest merit, could only 
show her fine skin, beautifully marked and spatted with different co- 
lours: the fox's skin, on the contrary, was very plain, but contained 
within it a treasure of subtilties and stratagems of ir^finite value. 
This very image, continued the^Cythian, #ftowt me your own dia 
racUr. You are affectedwUh asplendid outside whUstyoupay UtU* 
or no regard to what is truly the man, that is, to that which wtir 
him, and consequently properly his. 

JSsop. I join iBsop \irith the wise men of Greece ; not only be 
cause he was often amongst themj but because he taught true 
wisdom with far more art than they do who teach it by niles and 
definitions. 

♦ Diad. lib. N. v.d. f Plut. in Conv. wpt. •ap. p. 155. 

X JBtopoM Ule A PhryfiA fabalator, hand immerftd aapiens ^xlstinatiu Mt • edm qim 
atilia monitu foaraqae eront, non MTord, non imperiosd proeeepit et eeosiiit, ut {rfiiloaophii 
moa eat, led feativoa delectabUeaqne apologoa commentui. rea lalubrlter ac proepicienter 
ViimadTeraaa, to mentea adimoaqoo bomlnam, cum andlendi qa&dam illeteDra indah. 
duL QtU. JfQct. AtU Ub. U. cap. 99. 
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jGsop was by birth a Phrygian* He had abundance of wit ; but 
was terribly deformed : he was short, hunch-backed, and horridly 
ugly in face, having scarce the figure of a man; and for a very 
considerable time steost without the use of speech. As to his 
condition of life, he was a slave ; and the merchant who had bought 
him, found it very difficult to g:et him o^ his hands, so extremely 
were people shocked at his unsightly figure and deformity. 

The^rst master he bad sent him to labour in the field ; whether 
it was that he thought him incapable of any better employment, or 
only to move so disagreeable an object out of his sight. 

He, was afterwards sold to a philosopher named Xanthus. I 
should never have done, should I relate all the strokes of wit, the 
sprightly repartees, and the arch and humorous circumstances of 
his "MTords and behaviour. One day his master, designing to treat 
some of his friends, ordered JQsop to provide the best of every thing 
he could £nd in the market, .^sop bought nothing but tongues, 
which he desired the cook to serve up wiUi different sauces. When 
dinner came, the first and second courses, the side dishes, and the 
removes, were tongues. Did I not order you, says Xanthus in a 
violent passion, to buy the best victuals the market'afforded? And 
have I not obeyed your orders ^ saysiEsop. Is there any thing better 
than a totigue .^ Is not the tongue the bond of civil society, the 
key of sciences, and the origin of truth and reason ? By means of 
the tongue cities are built, and governments established and ad- 
mitiistered : with that men instruct, persuade, and preside in assem- 
blies : it is the instruRient by which we acquit ourselves of the chief 
of all our duties, the praising and adoring the gods. Well then, replied 
Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to market again to-morrow, and 
buy me the worst of every tiling : the same company will dine with 
me, and I have a mind to diversify my entertainment, ^sop the 
next day provided nothing but the very same dishes; telling his 
master that the tongue was the worst thing in the world. It is, 
says he, the instrument of all strife and contention, the fomenter of 
law-suits, and the source of divisions and wars; it is the organ of 
error, of lies, calumny, and blasphemer* 

^op found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. One of the very 
first uses he made of it was to go to Crcesus, who, on account of his 
great reputation and fame, had been long desirous to see him. The 
strange deformity of ^sop's person shocked the king. at first, and 
much abated the ffood opinion he had conceived of hun. But the 
beauty of Ins mind soqq shone forth through the coarse veil that co- 
vered it ; and CrcBSUs found, as ^sop said on another occasion, 
that we ought ncft consider the form of the vessel, but the quality 
of the liquor it contains. 

He made several voyages into Greece,* eithf • for pleasure, or 
upon the afikirs of Crcesus.^ Being at Athens a tiiQTt time aifter 

* Pliadr.r.Ufab.5. 
t BS 
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Pisistratiui had usurped the sovereignty and- a^Hshed the pqralar 
govermnent, and observing the AtheniaDS bore this new yoke with 
great impatience, he repeated to them the fable of the frogs who 
demanded a king from Jupiter. 

It is doubted whether the fables of iEsop, such as we have them, 
are all his, at least in regard to the expression. Great part of them 
are ascribed to Planudes, who wrote his life, and Hved in the four 
teenth century. 

iEsop is reckoned the author and inventor of this simple and na 
tural manner of conveying instruction by tales and fables; 'm wfaic< 
light Phaedrus speaks of him : 

iEsopui aactor auam materiam repent, , 
Hane ego polivi TeraibiM ■eaaiiJs. 

But the glory of this invention is really due to the poet Hesiod ;» 
an invention which does not seem to be of any great importance, 
or extraordinary merit, and yet has been much esteemed and made 
use of by the greatest philosophers and ablest politicians. Plato 
tells us, that Socrates,! a little before he died, turned some of 
^op's fables into verse; and Plato himself earnestly recommends 
it to nurses to instruct thieir children in it betimes4 in order to 
form their manners, and to inspire them eai^ with the love of 
wisdom. 

Fables could never have been so universally adopted by all na- 
tions, as we see they have, if there was not a vast fiind of useful 
truths contained in them, and agreeably conceived under that plain 
and negligent disguise, in which their peculiar character consists. 
The Creator certainly designing to instruct mankind, by the very 
prospect of nature, has endowed the brute part of it with various in- 
stincts, inclinations, and properties, to serve as so many pictures in 
miniature to man, of the several duties incumbent upon him; and to 
point out to him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or 
avoid. Thus has he given us, for instance, a lively image of meek- 
ness and innocence in the lamb ; of fidelity and fHendship in the 
dog ; and on the contrary, of violence, rapaciousness, and cruelty, 
in the wolf, the lion, and the tiger ; and so of the other species of 
anunals ; and all this he has designed, not only as instruction, biit 
as a secret reproof to man if he should be indifferent about those 
qualities in himself, which he cannot forbear esteeming or detesting, 
even in the brutes themselves. 

This is a dumb language which all nations understand ; it is a 
sentiment engraven in nature, which every man carries about with 
him. Maop was the first of all the profane writers who laid hold 

* DUb quoque fabuln, qua, etianui originem non ab ^opo aec^pemnt (nam itdetur 
earum primiu auctorHesiodds,^ nomine tamen JEaopi maxinH^ celebrontor, ducere animoa 
aolent, prncipod ruiticfmim et imperitorum ; qui et •impUciOs qua ficta sunt audiimt, et 
euMi voluptftte fatHe iis ]uibu8 deieetantur eonsontiuot. OittiKu. 1 r c 12. 

t Plat. ui^iBd. p. CO. t Lilk U^de Rep. p^Sm 
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of and mifolded it, made bappy application of it, and attracted man's 
attention to this sort of simple and natural instraction, which lA 
within the reach of all capacities, and equally adapted to persons of 
all ages and conditions. He was the first that, in order to give 
body and substance to virtues, vices, duties, and maxims of so- 
ciety, did, by an ingenious, artifice and innocent fiction, invent the 
method of clothing them with graceful and familiar images borrow- 
ed from nature, by giving language to brute beasts, wad asciibing 
.sedse and reason to plants and trees, and all sorts of inanimate 
creatures. 

The fables of .^!lsop,are void of all ornament; but abound 
with good* sense, and are adapted to the capacity of children, for 
whom they are more particularly composed. Those of Phaedrus 
are in a style somewhat^ more elevated anjl diffused, but at the 
same time have a sunplicity and elegance, that very much resem- 
ble the Attic spirit and style in the plain way of writing, which 
was the finest and most delicate kind of composition in use among 
the Grecians. Monsieur d6 la Fontaine, who was very sensible that 
the French ton^e is not susceptible of the same elegant simplicity, 
has enlivened his fables with a sprightly and original turn of thougnt 
and expression, peculiar to himself which no other person has yet 
been able to imitate. 

It is not easy to conceive,* why Seneca asserts as a fact, that the 
Romans in his time had never tried their pens in this kind of com- 
position. Were the fables of Pheedrus unknown to him? 

Plutarch relates the manner of iEsop's death.f He went to Del- 
phi, with a great quantity of gold and silver, to ofiTcr, in the name 
of Croesus, a great sacrifice to Apollo, and to give each inhabt* 
tant a considerable sum.| A quarrel, which arose between him and 
the people of Delphi, occasioned him, after the saprifice, to send back 
the money to Croesus, and to inform him, that those for whom it was 
intended had rendered themselves unworthy of his bounty The 
mhabitants of Delphi caused lum to be .condemned as guilty of sa- 
crilege, and to be thrown down from the top of a rock. The ^od, 
offended by this action, punished them with a plague and famme ; 
80 that to put an end to these evils, they caused it to be signified in 
all the assemblies of Greece, that if any one, for the honour of 
JQsop, would come and claim vengeance for his death, they would 
give him satisfaction. At the third generation,^ a man from Samoa 
presented himself, who had no othef relation to Msoip than being 
descended from the person who bad bought that fabulist. The 
Delphians made this man satisfaction, and thereby delivered them- 
selves firom the pestilence and famine that distressed them. 

*■ Non audeo te usque ed producere, ot fabell&i quoque et JEsopeot logot umiiTATini 
RoiANis moKMUB orut, ■olitft tibi veDuMate connectas. 8tnec* 4e CgntoL md Pol^ 
cS7. 

t De lera Nominif yindietA. p. {SSQ, fi!^, 

z Four mine, equal to 340 Unet, MOut 8L 10* 

iHMod.Ub.a.eap.134. 
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The Athenians, those excellent judges of true glory, erected & 
noble statue to this learned aud ingenious slave ; to let aU the people 
know, says Phiedrjs,* that the ways of honour were open indiffer- 
ently to all mankind, and that it was not to birth, but merit, they 
paid so honourable a distinction. 

jEiopo in^atem tUtaam posuere Attki, 
Servumque colk>c4nint nternft in baa, 
Patere honoris spirebt at cancti riam, 
Nee gvoeri tribai, led vertuti gloriam. 

•H0rod.lil1.iLniK.i94* 
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THB 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

PJERSIAl^S AND GRECIANS. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF DAEIUS, INTERMIXED WITH THAT Of 
THE GREEKS. 

Befors Darius came to be king,* he was called Ochus* At hit 
succession he took the name of Darius, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, in the Persian language signifies an avenger, or a man that 
defeats the schemes of another ; probably because he had punished 
and put an end to the insolence of the Magian impostor. He reign- 
ed thirty-idz years. 

SECTION I. 

Darius^s marri^eg. Th^ impontion of tributes. The insolence and punishment of In. 
tapheraes. l%e death of Oretes. The story of Democedes, a physician. The Jews 
permitted to carry on the building of their temple. The generosity of Syloson rewarded. 

Before Darius was elected kin^ he had married the da^^hter of 
Gobryas, whose name is not known. Artabarzanes, the eldest of 
the three sons whom he had by her, afterwards disputed the em- 
pire with Xerxes. 

A. M. 3483. When Darius was seated on the throne ,t the better 

Ant. J. c. sa. to secure himself therein, he married two of Cyrus's 
daughters, Atossa, and Artistona. The former had been wife to 
Cambyses, her own brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the Magian, 
durinff the titne he po^essed the throne. Artistona was still a vir- 
^ wtien Darius married her ; and of all his wives was the person 
he most loved* He likewise married Parmys, daughter of the 
true Smerdis, who was Cambyses's brother, as also Phedyma. 

•.H«nid.I.n.c.96 Val. Maz.l.lx.c.S. t Herod. 1.ia,o.e& 
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daughter to Otanep, by whose management the imposture of the 
Magian was discovered By these wives he had a great number of 
Children of both sexes. 

We have already seen, that the seven conspirators who put the Ma- 
gian to death, had agreed among themselves, that he whose horse, on 
a day appointed, first neighed, at the rising of the sun, should "be de- 
clared king ; and that Darius's horse, by an artifice of his gro(»n, 
procured ms master that honour. The king,* desiring to transmit 
to future ages his gratitude fbr this signal service, caused an eques- 
trian statue to be set up, with this inscription : Dariut, the son of 
Hysicupety acquired theJcingcUmi of Persia by means of his horse 
(whose name was inserted,) and of his^room^ Oebares, ThWe is in 
this inscription, in which we see the king is not ashamed to own 
himself indebted to his horse and his groom fbr so transcendant a 
benefaction as the regal diadem, when it was his interest, one would 
think, to have it considered as the fVuits of a superior merit ; ther^ 
is, I say, in this inscription, a simplicity and sincerity strikingly 
characteristic of those ancient times, and extremely remote from xhe 
pride and vanity of our own. 

One of the first cares of I>ariu0,f when he was settled on the 
throne, was to regulate the state of the provinces, and to put his 
finances into good order. Before his time, Cyrus and Cambyses had 
contented themselves with receiving from the conquered nations 
such free gifts only as they voluntarily ofiered,and with requiring a 
certain number of troops wh^i they had occasion for them. But 
Darius perceived that it was impossible for him to preserve all the 
nations subject to him in peace and security, without keeping up 
regular forces ; and equally impossible to maintain these forces, 
without assigning them a certain pay; or to be able punctually 
to gtte them that pay, without laying taxes and impositions upoir 
the people. 

In order therefore the better to regulate the administration of 
his finances, he divided the whole empire into twenty districts or 
governments, each of which was. annually to pay a certain sum to 
the satrap appointed for that purpose. The natural subjects, that 
is, the Persians, were exempt firom all imposts. Herodotus gives 
an exact enumeration of these provinces, which may very much 
contribute to give us a just idea of the extent of thje Persian 
empire. 

In Asia it comprehended all that now belongs to the Persians and 
Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and part of Nubia, as also the 
soast of the Mediterranean as mr as the kingdom of Barca; in Eu- 
rope, part of Thrace and Macedonia. But it must be observed, that 
in this vast extent of country, there were several nations which were 
only tributary, and not properly subjects to Persia; as i&the case at 
this day with respect to the Turkish empire. 

* ^erod. 1. iik c. 8S. f Ibid. e. 89— 97. 
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History observes,* tliat Darius, in imposing these tributes, show- 
ed great wisdom and moderation. He sent for the principal inha- 
bitants, of every province ; such as were best acquainted with the 
condition and ability of their country, and were interested in giving 
him a true and impartial account. He then asked them, if such and 
such sums, which he proposed to each of them for their respective 
provinces, were not too great, or did not exceed what they were 
able to pay ; his intention beings as he told them, not to oppress hie 
subjects, but only to require such aids from them as were propor- 
tioned to their incomes, and absolutely necessary for tbe defence 
of the state. They all answered, that the sums he proposed were 
very reasonable, and such as would not be burdensome to the peo- 
ple. The king, however, was pleased to abate one half, choosing 
rather to keep a great deal within boundsj than to risk a possibility 
<rf* exceeding them. 

But notwithstanding this extraordinary moderation on the king'f 
part, as there is something odious in all imposts, the Persians, 
who had given the surname of Father to Cyrus, and of master 
to Cambyses, thought fit to characterize Darius by that of Mer- 
chant.! 

Tbe several sums levied by the imposition of these tributes or 
taxes, as far as we can infer from the calculation of Herodotus, 
which is attended with great difficulties, amounted in the whole 
to about 44,000,000 per unnum French, or something less than 
2,000,000 Enfflish money. 

After the death of the Marian impostor,t it was agreed, that 
the Persian noblemen who had conspired against him, should, be- 
sides several other marks of distinction, have the liberty of free ac- 
cess to the-king's presence at all times, except when he was alone 
with the queen. Intaphernes, one of those noblemen, beihg refused 
admittance into the king's apartment at a time when the king and 
queen were in private together, in a violent rage attacked the offi- 
cers of the palace, abused them outrageously^ cutting their faces 
with his scymitar. Darius highly resented so heinous an insult ; 
and at first apprehended it might be a conspiracy amongst the noble- 
men. But when he was wefi assured of the contrary, he caused 
Intaphernes, with his children, and all that were of his family, to be 
seized, and had th^em all condemned to death, confounding through 
a blind excess of severity, the innocent with the guilty. In these 
unhappy circumstances, the wife of the criminal went every day 
to the gates of the palace, crying and, weeping in the most lament- 
able manner, and never ceasing to implore the king's clemency 
with all the pathetic eloquence of sorrow and distress. The king 

* Plot, in Apophthegm, p. 172. 

t Kar»xo> signifiea something itUl more mean and contemptible ; but 1 do not know 
bow to exproM it in oiir language. It may signify a broker or a retailer, any one that 
buys to sell again. 

I Herod. L iii. 0.118, ltd. 
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.could not resist eb moving a spectacle, and besides her dwn, granted 
her the pardon of any one of her family whom she should choose. 
This gave the unhappy lady great perplexity, who desired, no doubt, 
to save them all. At last, aner a long deliberation, she determined 
in favour of her brother. 

This choice, wherein she seemed not to have followed the senti- 
ments which nature should dictate to atnother and a wife, surprised 
the king ; and when he desired she might be asked the reason of 
it, she made answer, that by a second marriage the loss of a hus* 
band and children might be retrieved ; but that her. father and mo* 
ther being dead, there was no possibility of recovering a brother. 
Darius, besides the li^ of her brother, granted her the same favour 
for the eldest of her children. 

I have already related, in this Volume,* by what an instance of 

Eerfidiousness Oretes, one of the king's governors in Asia Minor, 
rought about the death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black 
and detestable a crime did not go unpunished. Darius found out, 
that Oretes istrangely abused his power, making no account of the 
blood of those persons who had the misfortune to displease him. 
This satrap earned his insolence so far, as to put todeath a messenger 
sent him by the king, because the orders he had brought him were 
disagreeable. Darius, who did nqt yet think himself well settled in 
the throne, would not venture to attack him openly ; for the sattaq) 
had no less than 1 000 soldiers for his guard, not to mention the 
soldiers he was able to raise from his government, which included 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia. The king therefore thought fit to pro- 
ceed in a secret manner to rid himself of so dangerous a servant. 
With this commission he intrusted one of his officers, of approved 
fidelity, and attachment to his person. The officer, under pretence 
of other business, went to Sardis, where, with great dexterity, he 
sounded the dispositions of the people. To pave the way to his de- 
sign, he first gave the principal officers of the governor's guard 
letters from the king, which contained nothing but general, orders. 
A httle while after he delivered them other letters, in which their 
orders were more express and particular. And as soon he found 
himself perfectly sure of the disposition of the troops, he then 
read them a third letter, wherein the king in plain terms commanded 
them to put the governor to death ; and this order was executed 
withpnt delay. AD his effects were confiscated to the king ; and 
all the persons belonging to his femily and household were removed 
to Susa. Among the rest there was a celebrated physician of. 
Crotona, whose name was Democedes. This physician'^ stoiy is very 
singular, and happened to be the occasion ca some considerable 
events. 

Not long t^er the forementioned transaction^ Darius chanced 
to have a fell from his horse in hunting, by which he wrenched one 

« Herod. 1. ui. c 190. 138. f Hud. 339,130. .^ 
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ofJiiB feet in a violent manner, and put his heel out of joint The 
Egyptians were then reckoned the most skilful in physic; for which 
reason the king had several physicians of that nation about him^ 
These undertook to cure the king,* and exerted all their skill on so 
unportant an occasion ; but th^ were so awkward in the operation, 
and in the handling and managing the king's foot, that they put him 
to incredible pain ; so that he passed seven days and seven nighta 
without sleepmg. Democedes was mentioned on this occasion by 
some person, who had heard him extolled at Sardis as a very able 
physician. He was sent for immediately, and brought to the king 
m the condition he was in, with his irons on, and a very poor appa- 
rel ; for he was at that time actually a prisoner. The king asked 
him, whether. he had any knowledge of physic? At first he denied 
he had, fearing, that if he should give any proofs of his skill, he 
should be detained in Persia, and by that means be for ever debarred 
from returning to hid own country, for which he had an exceeding 
affection. Darius, displeased with his answer, ordered him to be put 
to the torture. Democedes found it was necessary to own the truth , 
and therefore offered his service to the king. The first thing he did, 
was to apply gentle fomentations to the part affected. Tliis remedy 
had a speedy effect ; the king recovered his sleep ; and in a few 
di^s was perfectly cured both of the sprain and the dislocation. To 
recompense the physician, the king made him a present of two pair 
of golden chains. Upon which. Democedes asked him, whether he 
ineant to reward the happy success of his endeavours by doubling 
his misfortunes ? The kin? was pleased with that saying ; and or 
dered his eunuchs to conduct Democedes to his wives, that they 
might see the person to whom be was indebted for his recovery 
They all made him very ma^ificent presents ; so that in one day's 
time he became extremely nch. 

Democedes was a native of Crotona,f a city of Grscia Magna in 
the lower Calabria in Ttaly,from whence he had been obliefed to flVf 
on account of the ill-treatment he received from his father. He 
first went to ^gina,|^ where, by several successful cures, he ac- 
quired great reputation: the inhabitants of this place settled on him 
a yeariy pension- of a talent. The talent contained sixty min83, and 
was worth about 3000 livres French money. Borne time after he 
was invited to Athens ; where they augmented his pension to 5000 
livres per annum, t After this he was received into the family of 
Polycrates, tyrant ofSamos, who gave him a pension of 2000 crowns. || 
It redounds much to the honour of cities or princes, by handsome 
pensions and salaries, to engage such persons m their service as are 
of public benefit to mankind ; and ev^ to induce foreigners of worth 
and merit to come and settle among them. The Crotonians from 



* Anciently the larae penoni practised both at physteians and suiireoni. 
'■ Herod. I. iii. c. l3l. 
An island between Attica and PelopoBBeMM i IM minm» j| Two iti um 
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this toe had the reputation of having the ablest physicians r and 
next after them* the people of Cyrene in Africa. TheArgives were 
at the same time reputed to excel in music. 

Democedes,* after performing this cure upon the king, was ad- 
mitted to the hondur of eating at his table, and came to have great 
influence at Susa. At his mtercession, the E^ptian ph3rsici^Ln8 
were pardoned, who had all been condemned to be hanged for 
having been less skilful than the Grecian physician ; as if they were 
obliged to answer for the success of their remedies, or that it was 
d crmie not to be able to cure a king. This is a Strang abuse, 
though too common an effect of unlimited power, which is seldom 
guided by reason or equity, and which, bein^ accustomed to see 
every thuig j?ive way impficitly to its authority, expects that its 
commands, of what nature soever, should be instantly performed ! 
We have seen something of this kind in the history of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who pronounced a general sentence of death upon all his ma- 
gicians, because they could not divine what it was he had dreamed 
m the night, which he himself had forgotten* Democedes procured 
also the enlargement of several of those persoiis who had been im- 
prisoned with him. He lived in the greatest affluence, and was in 
the highest esteem and favour with the king. But he was at a 
great distance from his own country, and his thoughts and desired 
were continually bent upon Greece. 

He had the good fortune to perform another cure,t which con- 
tributed to raise his credit and reputation still higher. Atossa, one 
of the king's wives, and daughter to Cyrus, was attacked with a 
cancer in her breast. As long as tne pain was moderate, she bore 
it with patience, no,t being able toprevailon herself^ out of modesty, 
to discover her disorder. But at last she was constrained to it, and 
sent for Democedes ; who promised to cure her, and at the same time 
requested that she would be pleased to grant him a certain lavOur 
he should begr of her, entirely consistent with her honour. The 
queen engaged her word, and was cured. The favour desired by 
the physician was to procure him a journey into hb own countiy i 
and the queen was not unmindful of her promise. It is worth wfaUe 
to tak€ notice of such events,! which, thougli not very considerable 
in themselves, often give occasion to the greatest enterprises of 
princes, and are even the secret springs and distant causes of them. 

As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, she took occa- 
sion to represent to him, that, as he was in the flower of his age, 
and of a vigorous constitution, capable of enduring the fatigues of 
war, and had numerous armies at command, if would be for hi£| 
honour to form some great enterprise, and let the Persians see they 
had a man of courage for their king. You have- hit my thoughts, 
replied Darius ; for I was meditating an attack upon the Scythians. 

• Herod. 1. iu. c. 132. t Herod. 1^ iil. c. 135. 137. 

t Non BHie usa fueritlntrospicoTe Ilia prima aapectu lovia, ex queia magnanEin ampe n 
rum motys oriuotur TaeA. iv. c. 3S. 
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1 had much ralher, says Atossa, you would first turn your arms 
against Greece. I have heard great things said in praise of the 
wom^i of Lacedsemon, of Argos, Athens, and Corinth; and should 
be very glad to have some of them in my service. Besides, you 
have a person here that might be very useful to you in such an en- 
terprise, and could give you a perfect knowledge of the country ; 
the person I mean is iDemocedes, who hath cured both you and me. 
This 'Was enough for the king, and the affair was resolved upon im- 
mediately. Fifteen Persian noblemen were appointed to accompany 
Democedes into Greece, and to examine with him aD the maritime 
places as thoroughly as possible. The king strictly cj^arged these 
persons, above aU things to keep a watchful eye upon the physician, 
that he did not give them the slip, and to bring him back with them 
to the Persian court. 

Darius, in giving such an order^ plainly showed he did not under- 
stand the proper methods for engagin^men of abiUties and merit to 
reside in his dominions, and for attachmg them to his person. To 
pretend to do this by authority and compulsion, is the sure way of 
suppre.ssing iil knowledge ^ and industry, and of driving away the 
liberal arts and sciences, which must be free and unconfined, Uke 
the genius from whence they spring. For one man of genius that 
will be Kept in a country by force, thousands will be driven away, 
who would probably have chosen to reside in it, if they could enjoy 
their Hberty and meet with kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed his design of sending into Greece, he 
acquainted Democedes with it, laid open his views to him, and told 
him the occasion he had for his service in conducting the Persian 
noblemen thither, particularly to the maritime towns, in order to 
observe their situation and strength: at the same time earnestly 
desiring him, that, when that was done, he would return back with 
them to Persia. The kinj^ permitted him to carry all his moveables 
with him, and give them, if he pleased, to his father and brothers, 
promising, at his return, to give him as many of greater value; and 
signified. to him farther, that he would order the galley in which he 
was to sail, to be laden with very rich presents, for him to bestow 
as he thought fit. on the rest of his family. The king's intention 
appeared, by this manner of speaking, to be undisguised and with- 
out artifice : but Democedes was afraid it might be a snare laid for 
him, to discover whether he intended to return to Persia or not; and 
therefore, to remove all suspicion, he left his own goods behind him 
at Susa, and only took with him the presents designed for his family. 

The first place the commissioners landed at was Sidon in PhoB- 
nicia, where they equipped two large vessels for themselves, and put 
all they had brought along with them on board a transport. After 
^viog p«i«ed through, and carefully examined the chief cities of 
Graew, they went to Tarentumin Italy. Here the Persian noble- 
mfva were taken up as spies; and Democedes, tfiking advantage of 
Ito ariest, made hictqscapc from them, and fled to Crotona. When 
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the Penian lords had recovered their tiberty, they pursued hhn 
thither, but could not prevail upontheCrotoniansto deliver up their 
fellow-citizen. The city moreover seized the loaded vessel; and 
the Persians, having lost their guide, laid aside the thoughts of going 
through the other parts of Greece, and set out for their own country, 
Democedes let them know, at their departurcj-that he was going to 
marry the daughter of Milo, a ^mious wredtler of Crotona, whose 
name was very well known to the kiMr. This voyage of the Per- 
sian noblemen into Greece, was attended with no immediate conse- 
quence ; because, on their return home, they found the king engaged 
in other affairs. 

A.M. 3485. In the third year of this Idxig's reign,* which was but 
Ant. J. c. 519. the second according to the Jewish computation, the 
Samaritans gave the Jews new trouble. In the preceding reigns, 
they had procured an order to prohibit the Jews from procee£ng 
any &rther in building of the temple of Jerusalem. But upon the 
earnest ezhorti^tion of the prophets, and the express order of God, 
the Israelites had lately resumed the work, which had been in- 
terrupted for several years, and carried it on with great vigoucr 
The Samaritans he t recourse to their anci^it practices, to pre- 
vent them. To thk end they applied to Tatnai, whom Darius had 
made governor of the provinces of Syria and Palestine. They 
complained to him of the audacious proceeding of the Jews 
who, of their own authority, and in defiance of the prohibitions to 
the contrary, presumed to rebuild their temple; which must neces- 
sarily be prejudicial to the king's interests. Upon this representa- 
tion of theirs, the govempr thought fit to go hunself to Jerusalem 
And being a person of great equity and im>deration, when he had 
inspected the work, he did not think proper to proceed violently, 
and to ifbt a stop to it without any farther dehberaJtion; but inquired 
of the Jewish elders what license they had fi>r entering upon a 
work of that nature. The Jews hereupoa producing the edict of 
Cyrus, he would not of himself ordain any thing in contradiction to 
it, but sent an account of the matter to the king, and desired to know 
his pleasure. He gave the king a true representation of the matter^ 
acquainting him with the edict of Cyhis, which the Jews alleged in 
their justification, and desired him to order the registeris to be con 
suited, to know whether Cyrus had really published such an edict 
and to be pleased to send him instructions how he was to act in the 
afiair. Darius haying commanded the registers to be examined^ 
the edict was found at Ecbatana, in Media, the place where Cyrus 
was at the time of its being granted. Now Darius having a great 
respect for the memory of that prince, confirmed his eaict, and 
caused another to be drawn up, wherein the former was referred to, 
and ratified. This motive of regard to Uie memory of Cyrus, had 
there been nothing else to influence the king, would be veryiaud 

<* Ezr»,c.y. f Esi«,c. vt 
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abler but the Scriptare inforras us, that it was God himflelf who in- 
fluenced the mind and heart of the king, and inspired him with a 
favourable disposition to the Jews. The truth of this appears pretty 
plain from the edict itself. In the first jplace it ordains, that all the 
victims, oblations, and other- expenses of the temple, be abundantly 
furnished the Jews, as the priests should require: in the second 
place it enjoins the priests of Jerusalem, when they offered their 
sacrifices to the God of heaven, to pray for the preservation of the 
life of the kin^ and the princes his children ; and lastly, it ffoes so 
far as to denounce imprecations against all princes and peo]^e, that 
should hinder the carrying on of the building 'of the temple, or that 
should attempt to destroy it: by all which Darius evidently ac- 
knowledges, that the God of Israel is able to overturn the kingdoms 
of the world, and to dethrone the most mighty and powerful princes; 
By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only authorized to pro- 
4ieea in the building of their temple, but all the expenses thereof 
were also to be iumished to them out jof the taxes and imposts of 
the province. What must have become of the Jews, when thie 
erimes of disobedience and rebellion were laid to their charge, if at 
such a juncture their superiors had only hearkened to their enemies, 
and not given them leave to justify themselves ! 

The same prince, some time after, gave a still more signal proof 
of his love for justice, and of his abhorrence of informers, a detest- 
able race of men, by their very nature and condition enemies to all 
ment and all virtue. It is pretty obvious, that-I mean the famous 
edicts published by this prince agrainst Haman, in favour of the 
Jews, at the request of Esther, whom the king had taken to his 
bed in the room of Vashti, one of his wives. According to arch- 
bishop Usher, this Vashti, is the same person as is called by profane 
writers Atossa; and the Abasuerus of the Holy Scriptures the same 
as Darius; but according to others, it is Artaxerxes. The fiict is 
well known, being related in the sacred history : I have given, how- 
ever a brief account of it in this volume. 

Such actions of justice do great honour to a prince's memory ; 
as do also those of gratitude, of which Darius, on a certain occa- 
sion, gave a very laudable instance. Syloson,*^ brother to Polycrates 
tyrant of Samos, had once made Darius a present of a suit of 
clothes, of a curious red colour, which extremely pleased Darius's 
fancy, and would never suffer him to make any return for it. Da- 
rius at that time was but a private gentleman, an officer in the 
Erds of Cambyses, whom he accompanied to Memphis, in his 
ptian expedition. When Darius was on the throne of Persia* 
ison went to Susa, presented himself at the gate of his palace, 
and caused himself to be announced as a Grecian, to whom his 
majesty was under some obligation. Darius, surprised at such a 
message, and curious to know, the truth of it, ordered him to be 

tlfa(od.l.ttLe.iao.l40 
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broagkt in. When he saw him, be remembered hmi, and acknow 
ledg^ him to have been his benefaetor: and was so far from bein^ 
ashamed of an adventure which might seem not to be much for his 
honour, that he ii^enuously applauded the gentleman's generosity, 
which proceeded m>m no other motive-than that of doing a pleasure 
to a person from whom he could have no expectations ; and then 
proposed to make him a considerable present of gold and silver. 
But money was not the thing ^yloson desired; the love of his 
country was his {Mredominant passion. The favour he required of 
the king was, that he would settle him at Samos, without shedding 
the blood of his citizens, by driving out the person that had usurpe<? 
the government since the death of his brother. Darius consented 
and committed the conduct of the expedition to Otanes, one of tfaf 
principal lords of his court, who undertook it with joy, and per 
formed it with success. 

SECTION IL 

Revolt aad reduction of Babylon. 

A. M. 3488. In the beginning of the fiflh year of Darius, Babylon 

Ant. J. c. 516. revolted, and could not be reduced till after a twenty 
months* siege.* This city, formerly mistress of the East, grew im- 
patient of 3ie Persian yoke, especially after the removing of the 
imperial seat to Susa, which very much diminished Babylon's wealth 
and grandeur. The Babylonians, taking advantage of the revolu- 
tion that happened in Persia, first on the death of Cambyses, and 
afterwards on the massacre of the Magians, made secretly for 
four years together all kinds of preparations for war. When they 
thought the city sufficiently stored with provisions for many years, 
they set up the standard of rebellion ; which obliged Darius to besiege 
them with all his forces. Now God continued to accomplish those 
terrible threatenings he had denounced against Babvlon : that he 
would not only humble and bring down that proud and impious 
city, but depopulate and lay it waste with fire and blood, utterly 
exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal solitude. In order to 
fulfil these predictions, God permitted the Babylonians to rebel 
against Darius, emd by that means to draw upon themselves the 
whole force of the Persian empire : and they themselves were the 
first to put these prophecies in execution, by destroying a great 
number of their own people, as will be seen presently. It is proba- 
ble that the Jews, of whom a considerable number remained at 
Babylon, went out of the city befbre the siege was formed, as 
the prophets Isaiahf and Jeremiah had exhorted 4;hem long before, 
and Zechariah very lately, in the following terms ; Thou Zion, thai 
dtoelleH with the daughter of Bahylony flee from the country and save 
thyself. 
The Babylonians, to make their provisions last the longer, and to 

* Herod. I. iu c 150-160. f Inu zlrUi: 90. Jer. I. & IL 6. 9. 45. Zedi. U. 6-0> 
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^mble tfaem to hold out with the greater vigour, took the most des- 
perate and barbarous resolution that ever was beard of; which 
was, to destrojr all such of their own people as were unserviceable 
on this occasion. For this purpose they assembled together all 
their wives and children, and strangled them. Only every man was 
allowed to keep his best beloved wife, mid one servant-maid to do 
the business of the fan^ly* 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder of the inhabi- 
tants, thinking themselves out of all danger, both on account of 
their fortifications, which they looked upon as impregnable, and the 
vast quantity of provisions they had laid up, began to insult the be- 
siegers from the tops of their walls, and to provoke them with 
opprobrious language. The Persians, for the space of eighteen 
months, did all that force or stratagem was capable of, to make 
themselves masters of the city ; nor did they forget to make use of 
the same means as had so happily succeeded with Cyrus some years 
before; I mean that of tuminff the course of the river. But all 
their efforts were fruitless ; and Darius began almost to despair of 
taking the place, when a stratagem, till then unheard of, opened the 
gates of the city to him. He was strangely surprised one morning 
to see Zopyrus, one of the chief noblemen of his court, and son 
of Megabyzus, who was one of the seven lords that made the as- 
sociation against the Magians ; to see him, I say, appear before 
him all over blood, with his nose and ears cut off, and his whole 
body disfigured Vith wounds. Starting up from his throne, he 
cried out, Who it U, Zopyrut, thai has dared to treat you thus ? — You 
yourself^ O hmg, replied Zopyrus. The desire I had of rendering you 
service has put me into this condition. As I was fully persuaded 
that you never loould have consented to this method, 1 took counsel 
alone of the zeal which I have for your service. He then opened to him 
his design of going over to the enemy; and they settled every thing 
together that was proper to be done. The kin? could not see him 
set out upon this extraordinary project without the utmost affliction 
and concern. Zopyrus approached the walls of the city ; and 
havingr told them who he was, was soon admitted. They then car- 
ried mm befoc^ the governor, to whom he laid open his misfortune, 
and the crtiel treatment he had met with from Darius, for having 
dissuaded him from continuing any longer before a city which it 
was impossible for him to take. He offered the Babylonians his 
service, which could not fail of being highly useful to them, since he 
was acquainted with all the desi^s of tlie Persians, and since the 
desijre of revenge would inspire him with fresh courage and resolu- 
tion. His name and person were both well known at Babylon : 
the condition in which he appeared, his blood and his wounds, 
testified for him ; and, by proora not to be suspected, confirmed the 
truth of all he advanced. They therefore placed implicit confidence 
in whatsoever he told them, and gave him moreover the command 
of as many troops as he desired. In the first sally he made he cut 
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off 1000 of the besiegers : a ibw days after he killed double the nmo- 
ber ; and on the third time, 4000 of their men lay dead upon the 
flpot. All this Bad been before agreed upon between him and Da- 
nus. Nothing was now talked of in Babylon but 2k>pyrus ; the 
whole city strove who should extol him most, and they had not 
words sufficient to express their high value for him, and how happy 
they esteemed themselves in havinc^ gained so great a man* He 
was now declared generalissimo of ^ir forces; and intrusted with 
the care of guardmg the walls of the city. Darius approaching 
with his army at the time agreed on between them, Zopyrus 
opened the gates to him, and made him by that means master of a 
city, which he never could have been able to take either by force 
or faming. 

As powerful as this prince was, he fbund himself incapable of 
making a sufficient recompense for so great a service; and he used 
c^en to sav, that he would with pleasure sacrifice 100 Babybnians, 
if he had them, to restore Zopyrus to the condition he was in before 
he inflicted that cruel treatment upon himself. He settled 4ipon 
him, during life, the whole revenue of this opulent city, of which he 
alone had procured him the possession, and heaped all the honours 
upon him that a king could possibly confer upon a subject. Mega- 
byzus, who commanded the Persian army in Egypt against Uie 
Athenians, was the sou to this Zopyrus ; and that Zopyrus who went 
over to the Athenians as a deserter, was his grandson. 

No sooner was Darius in possession of Babylon, than he ordered 
the 100 ^tes to be pulled down, and all the walls of that proud city 
to be entirely demolished^ that she might never be in a condition to 
rebel^more against him. If be had pleased to make use of all the 
rights of a conqueror, he might upon this occasion have extermi- 
nated all the inhabitants. But he contented himself with causing 
3000 of those who were principally concerned in the revolt to be 
impaled, and granted a pardon to aU the rest. And, in order to hin- 
der the depopulation of the city, he caused 50,000 women to be 
brought from the several provinces of his empire, to supply the place 
of those whom the inhabitants had so cruelly destroyed at the be- 
ginning of the siege. Such was the fate of Babylon ; and thus did 
God execute his vengeance on that impious city, for the cruelty 
she had exercised towards the Jews, in falling upon a free people 
without any reason or provocation ; in destroying their government^ 
]aws,'and worship; in forcing them from their -country, and trans- 
porting them to a strange land ; where they imposed a most griev 
ous yoke of servitude upon them, and nvade use of all their power to 
crush and afflict an unhappy nation, favoured however by God, and 
having the honour to be styled his peculiar people. 
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SECTION in. 

Dariiui prepareB for an expedition against the Scythians. A digreflaion upon tlie mannera 
and costoma of that nation. 

A. M. 3490. After the reduction of Babylon,* Darius made^eat 

Ant. J. c. 514. preparations for war against the Scythians, who inha- 
bited that large tract of land which lies between the Danube and 
the Tanais. His pretence for undertaking this war was, to be re- 
venged of that nation for the invasion of Asia by their ancestors :f 
a very frivolous and sorry pretext ; and a very ridiculous ground for 
reviving an old quarrel, which had ceased 120 years before. 

Whikt the Scjrthians were ' employed in that irruption, which 
lasted eight-.and-twenty years, the Scythians' wives married their 
slaves. When the husbands were on their return home, l^ese 
slaves went out to meet them with A numerous army, and disputed 
their entrance into tjieir country. After some battles fought with 
nearly equal loss on both sides, the jnasters considering that it was 
doing too much honour to their slaves to put them upon the foot of 
soldiers, marched against them in the next encounter with whips in 
their hands, to make them remember their proper condition. This 
stratagem had the intended effect : for not bemg able to bear the 
•eight of their masters thus armed, they all ran away. 

I design in this place to imitate Herodotus, who in writing of 
this war takes occasion to give an ample account of all that relates 
to the customs and manners of the Scythians. But I shall be much 
more brief in my. account of this matter than he is. 

A digression coneeming the Scythianst 

Formerly there were Scythians bpth in Europe and Asia, most of 
them inhabiting those parts that lie towards the North. I design 
now chiefly to treat of the first, namely, of the European Scythians. 

Historians, in the accounts they have left us of the manners and 
character of the Scythians, relate things of them that are entirely 
opposite and contradictory to one another. One while they repre- 
sent them as the justest and most moderate people in the world : 
another while they describe them as a fierce and barbarous nation, 
which carried its cruelty to such excesses, as are shocking to hu- 
man nature. This contrariety is a manifest proof, that those differ- 
ent characters are to be applied to difierent nations in that vast and 
extensive tract of country ; and that, though they were all compre- 
hended under one and. the same general denomination of Scythians^ 
we ought not to confound them or their characters together. 

Strabol has quoted authors, who mention some Scythians dwells 
ing upon the coast of the Euxine sea, that cut the throats of alf 

* Herod. I. iv. e. 1. Justin. 1. ii. e. S. - 

t Mention Sa made of this before, in chi^ iiL dec. ^ thia vol. % Stral»o, 1. viL p 898i 
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Btnmgera who came amongst them, fed upon their flesh, and made 

S»ta and drmking vessels of their skulls, when they had dried them, 
erodotus,* in describing the sacrifices which the Scythians offered 
to the god Mars, says, they used to offer human victims. Their 
manner of making treaties,! according to this author's account was 
very strange and particular. 

They first poured wine into a large earthen vessel^ and then the 
contracting parties, cutting their arms with a knife, let some of 
their blood run into the wine, and stained hkewise their armour 
therein ; after which they themselves, and all, that were present, 
drank of that liquor, uttering the heaviest imprecations against the 
person that should violate the treaty. 

But what the same historian relates,} concerning the- ceremonies 
observed at the fimeral of then: kings, is still more extraordinary. 
I shall only mention such of thoSe ceremonies, as may serve to give 
us an idea of the cruel barbarity of this people. When their king 
diedjthejr embalmed his body, and wrapped it up in wax; this.done, 
they put it into an open chariot, and carried it from city to city, ex- 
posing it to the view of all the people under his dominion. When 
this circuit was finished, they laid the body down in the place ap- 
pointed for the burial of it, and there they made a large grave, in 
which they interred the king, and with him one of his wives, his 
chief cup-bearer, his great chamberlain, his master of horse, his 
chancellor, his secretary of state^ who were all put to death for that 

Surpose. To these they added several horses, a great number of 
rinking vessels, and a certain part of all the furniture belonging to 
their deceased monarch : afler which they filled up the grave^ and 
covered it with earth. -This was not all. When the anniversary 
of his interment came, they cut the throats of fifly more of the dead 
king's officers, and of the same number of horses, and, having first 
prepared their bodies for the purpose, by embowelling them and 
stuffing them with straw, they placed the officers on horseback 
round the king's tomb, probably to serve him as guards. These 
ceremonies in all appearance took their rise from a notion they might 
have of their king's being still alive ; and upon this supposition they 
judged it necessary, that he should have his court and ordinary offi- 
cers still about him. Whether employments, which terminated in 
this manner, were much sought after, I will not determine. 

It is now time to pass to- the consideration of their manners and 
customs, milder and more humane; though possibly in another 
sense they may appear to be equally savage. The account I am 
going to give of them is chiefly taken from Justin. j| According to 
this author, the Scythians lived in great innocence and simplicity. 
They were ignorant indeed of all arts and sciences, but then they 

* Herod. I.hr. c. 0^ 

t This custom was still pcftctiaed by the Iberians, who were originally Scythians, in the 
time of Tacitus, who makes mention of it Attn, 1. xiL c. 47. 
I Herod. I. iv. 0. 30. ^ IbkLc71,73. |) Lib. u e 9 
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ixrere equally unacquainted with vice. They did not make any di- 
viKon of their lands amongst themselves, says Justin : it would 
have been in vain for them to have done it ; since they did not s^ply 
themselves to cultivate' them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which 
I shall insert a part by and by, tells us, that @ome of them did culti- 
vate a certain portion of land allotted to them for one year only, at 
the expiration of which they were relieved by others, who succeed- 
ed them on the same conditions. They had no houses, nor settled 
habitation; but wandered continually with their cattle and their 
flocks from couhtry to country. Their, wives and children they 
ca/ried along with them in wagons, covered with the skins of 
beasts, which were all the houses they had to dwell in. Justice* 
was observed and maintained amongst them through the natural 
temper and disposition of the people, and not by any compulsion of 
laws, with which they were wholly unacquainted. No crime was 
more severely punished among them than theft ; and that with good 
reason. For their herds and flocks, in which all their riches con- 
sisted, being never shut up, how could they posably subsist, if theft 
had not been most rigorously punished? They coveted neither 
silver nor ^old,like the rest of mankind ; and made milk and honey 
their principal diet. ^ They were strangers to the use of linen or 
woollen manufacture's ; and to defend themselves from the violent 
and continual cold of their climate, they made use of nothing but 
the skins of beasts. 

I said beibre, that these manners of the Scythians might appear 
to some people' very wild and savage. And mdeed, what can be 
said for a nation that has lands, and yet does not cultivate them ; 
that has herds of cattle, of which they content themselves with 
eating the milk, and neglect the flesh? The wool of their sheep 
might supply them with warm and comfortable clothes, and yet 
they use no other raiment than the skins of animals. But, that 
which is the greatest demonstration of their ignorance and savage- 
ness, according to the general opinion of mankmd, is their utter ne- 
glect of gold and silver, which have always been had in such great 
request in all civilized nations. 

But, oh I how happy was this ignorance; how vastly preferable 
this savage state to our pretended poUteness ! This contempt of all 
the conveniences of life, says Justmff was attended with such an 
honesty and uprightness of manners, an hindered them from ever 
coveting their neighbours' goods. For the desire of riches can only 
take place, where riches can be made use of. And would to God, 
says the same author, we could see the same moderation prevail 
amqng the rest of mankind, and the lite indifference to the goods 

* Jttstitia gentja in^eni'iB caha non legfbua. 

t Rffic contineptia lUia morura qaoque justitiam indidit^ nihil alienunrconcupiscentibwi. 
duippe ibidem divttiaram capido est, ubi et usus. Atque utinam reliquismortalibussimilia 
moderatio et abfetinentia alieni fbret ! profectd nontantuiu bblloruin per omnia seculaterris 
omnibus continuaretur ; neque plw bominum ferram et arma, au&m natnrartt fatoriun con 
•lir«o rapereu 
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of other people! The woild would npt then have seen wars perpe- 
tually succeeding one another in all ages, aucl in all ooontries : nor 
would the numt^r of those that are cut off by the sword, exceed 
that of those who fall by the irrever^ble decree and law of nature. 

Justin finishes his character of the Scythians with a very judicious 
reflection. It is a surpri6in|[ thing, says he,* that a happy natural 
disposition, without the assistance of education, should have in- 
spired the Scythians with such a wisdom and moderation, as the 
Grrecians could not attain to, neither by Ihe institutions of their le- 
gislators, nor the rules and precepts of all their philosophers ; and 
that the manners of a barbarous nation should be preferable to those 
of a people so much improved and refined by the polite arts and 
sciences. So much more haippy effects were produced by the igno- 
rance of vice in the one, than by the knowledge of virtue in the other! 

The Scythian fathersf thought, with good reason, that they left 
their children a valuable inhentance, when they left them in peace 
and union with one another. One of their kings, whose name was 
Scylurus, finding himself draw near his end, sent for all his children, 
and giving to each of them one after another a bundle of arrows tied 
fast together, desired them to brei^ them. Each used his endea- 
vours, hut was not able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and 
giving them the arrows one by one, they were very easily broken. — 
Let this image, says the father, be a lesson to you of the mighty 
advantage that results from union and concord. In order to streB^fth- 
en and enlarge these domestic advantages,| the Scythians used to 
admit their friends into the same terms of union with them as their 
rdations. Friendship was considered by them as a sacred and in- 
violable alliance, which differed but little from that which nature* 
has put between brethren, and which-they could not infringe with- 
out being guilty of a heinous crime. 

Ancient authors seemed to have vied with each other who should 
most extol the innocence of manners, that reigned among the Scy- 
thians, by magnificent encomiums. That of Horace I shall tran- 
scribe at large. That poet does not confine it entirely to the 
Scythians, but joins the G^tie with them, who were their near 
neighbours. It is in that beautiful ode, where he inveighs against 
the luxury and irregularities of the age in which he lived. After 
having told us, that peace and tranquiDity of mind is not to be pro- 
cured either b^ immense riches, or sumptuous buildings, he adds, 
A hundred times happier are the Scythians Ji i»ho roam cuxnU in their 

* Pronos ut admirabile videatar, hoc ilQs naturam dare, quod Gnaci \Oagk tapientium 
doctrine praaeeptisque philoeophoram coiueqai necjaeunt, cnltoBqae moret ineuUas barba- 
lis coUatione taperan. Tant^ plus in illis proficit titioram ignoratio, quAm in I^ oof- 
■itiovirttttk! t Pint. <le gacrol. p. 511. t I^cian. in Tex. p. 51. 

$ Campeetres meliua Scyths, 
duorum plaiMtra vagas rite trahnnl dnmoi,' 

Vivunt, ei rigidi Oetse ; 
Immetata quibuc jugera libecM 

Fniget et Cererem feraat! 
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Uinerant houses, their wagons; and happitt evtn are ihe frozen 
OetcB, With them the earth, without beings divided by land-marks, 
produceth her fruits, which are gathered in common. There each 
man's tillage is biet of one year's continuance ; and when that term (^ 
his labour is expired, he is relieved by a sttccessor, who takes his place, 
and manures the ground on the same conditions. There the innocent 
step -mothers form no cruel designs against the lives of their husbands' 
ekMren by a former wife. The wives do not pretend to domineer 
over their husbands on account of their fortunes, nor are to be cor- 
rupted by the insinuating language ^spruce adulterers. The great 
est portion of the maiden, is her father's and mother's virtue, her 
inviolable attachment to her husband, and her perfect disregard of 
all other men. They dare not be unfaithful, because they are con' 
vinced that injidelity is a crime, and its reward is death. 

When we consider the manners and character of the Scythians 
without prejudice, can we possibly ibrbear to look upon them with 
esteem and admiration ? Does not their manner of living, as to 
the exterior part of it at least, bear a ^reat resemblance to that of 
the ])atriarchs, who had ho fixed habitation ; who did not till the 
ground ; who had no other occupation than that of feeding their 
nocks and herds; and who dwelt in tents? Can we believe this 
people were much to be pitied, for not understanding, or rather for 
despising, the use of gold and silver? Is it not to be wished that those 
metals had for ever lain buried in the bowels of the earth,* and that ' 
th^y had never been dug from thence to become the causes and in^ 
struments of almost every crune? What advantage could gold or 
silver be of to the Scythians, who valued nothing but what the ne- 
cessities of men actually require, and who took care to set narrow 
bounds to those necessities ? It is no wonder, that Hving as they 
did, without houses, they should make no account of those arts that 
were so highly valued in other places, as architecture, sculpture, 
and painting ; or that they should despise fine clothes and costly 
furniture, smce they found the skins of beasts sufficient to defend 
them against the inclemency of the seasons* After all, can we 
truly say, that these pretended advantages contribute to the real 
happiness of hfe ? Were those nations that had them in the greatest 

Nee caltara placet lan^or anauA) 

Defanctumque laboribtu 
JBauali recreat sorte vkariut. 
• lliicqnatre carentibus 
Privignis.mulier temperat innocent : 

Nee dotata regit virum 
Congax, nee nitmo fidit adultero 

Doe est magna parentium 
ViituB, et metuens alteriua viri 

Certa.foBdere castitas : 
' Et peooare nefhs, s.at pretiiun eit. mori. 

* Anfum irrepertmn, et sic meliiis situm 
Gdm terra celat, spernere fortior, 
du&m cogere humanos in usus 
Omne saenun rapiwte deztrft Mor. libw fii> Od. t. 
Vol. II « D 
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plMty, more healthfbi or robust than the Scythians? Did (h^ 
live to a grreater age than they? Or did they spend their lives in 
greater freedom and tranquillity, or a greater exemption from cares 
and troubles? Let us acknowledge, to the shame of ancient philoso- 
phy, that the Scythians, who did not particularly apply themselves 
to the studv of wisdom, carried it however to a greater height in 
their practice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other 
civilized nation. They did not give the name of goods or riches to 
any thing, but what, humanly speaking, truly deserved that title; 
as heakh, strength, courage, the love of labour and hberty, inno- 
cence of life, sincerity, an abhorrence of all fraud and dissimulation, 
and, in a word, all such qualities as render a man more virtuous and 
more valuable. If to these happy dispositions, we could add the 
knowledge and love of the true God and of our Redeemer, without 
which the most exalted virtues are of no value, they would have 
been a perfect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scvthians with those of 
the present ag^e, we are tempted to believe, that the pencils which 
drew so beautiful a picture, were not free from partiality and flat- 
tery; and that both Justin and Horace have decked them with vir- 
tues that did not belong to them. But all antiquity agrees in giving 
the same testimony of them ; and Homer in particular, whose opi- 
nion ought to be of great weight, calls them the most fust and up- 
right ofmen. 

But at length (who could believe it?| luxury, which might be 
thought to thrive only in an agreeable ana delightful soil, penetrated^ 
into tins rough and uncultivated region ; and breaking down the 
fences, which the constant practice of several ages, founded in the 
nature of the climate and the genius of the people, had set against 
it, did at last effectually corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and 
bring them, in that respect, upon a level with the other nations, 
where it had long been predominant. It is Strabol" that acquaints 
us with this particular, which is very worthv of our notice : he lived 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. After having greatly com- 
mended the simplicity, frugafity, and innocence, of the ancient Scy* 
thians, and their extreme aversion to all deceit and dissimulation, 
he owns, that their intercourse in lateir times with other nations, 
bad extirpated those virtues, and planted the contrary vices in their 
stead. One would think, says he, that the natural eflfe<jt ot such an 
intercourse with civilized and polite nations, would only lave been 
that of rendering them more humanized and courteous, by softening 
that air of savageness ivl^ ferocity, which they had before : but, in- 
stead of that, it introduced a total ruin of their ancient manners 
and transformed them into quite different creatures. It is undoubt- 
edly with reference to this change that Athenieus saYs,f the Scy- 
thians abandoned themselves to voluptuousness and luxury, at the 

* Lib. vU. p. 301. t Lib. zii. p SM. 
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same time that they sufl^red self-interest and avarice to prevail 
amongst them. 

Strabo, in making the remark I have been mentioning, does not 
Jeny, but that it was to the Romans and Grecians this fatal change 
of manners was owing. Our example, says he, has perverted almost 
all the nations of the world: by carrying the refinements of luxury 
and pleasure amongst them, we have taught them insincerity and 
fraud, and a thousand kinds of shameful and infamous arts to get 
money." It is a miserable talent,. and a very unhappy distinction for 
a nation, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, and refining 
upon every thing that tends to nourish and promote luxury, to be- 
come the corrupter of all its neighbours, and the author, as it were, 
of their vices and debaucher^r. . - 

It w,Bs against these Scythians, but at a tin^e when^they were yet 
uncorrupted, and in their utmost vigouf, that Darius turned hie arms. 
This expedition I am now going to relate. 

SECTION IV. 

Darios^s expedition ai^aiiut the Scythiaiw. 

I have already observed,* that the pretence used by Darius, for 
undertaking this war against the Scythians, was the irruption for- 
merly made by that people Into Asia; but in reality he had no other 
end than tp satisfy lus own ambition, and to extend his conquests. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great xegatd, and who, 
on his side, had no less zeal for the true interests of the king his 
brother, thought it his duty on this occasion to speak his sentiments 
with all the freedom that an affair of such importance required. 
Qreat prince, says he to him,f they who form any great enterprise, 
ought carefully to connddr, whether it vrUlbe beneficial or prejtuHcial 
to the stcUe; whdher the execution ofU will he easy or difficult; whe^ 
therit he likely to augment or diminish their glory; and lastly ^whe-- 
ther the thing designed he consistent with, or contrary to, the rules of 
justice* For my own part, 1 cannot perceive, sir, even though you 
were sure ofstKcess, wJutt advantage you can propose to yourself in 
undertaking a war against the Scythians. Consider the vast distance 
between them and you; and the prodigious space of land and sea that 
separates them from your dominions; besides, they are a people thai 
dwell in wild and uncultivated deserts'; that have neither tovms nor 
houses ; thai have no fixed settlement, or place of habitation ; and that • 
%re destitute of all manner of riches. WhaJt have your troops to gain 
from such an expedition ? or,to speak more properly, what have they 
not father to lose? 

Accustomed as the ScytfUans are to remove from country to country, 

* Herod. 1. iv. c. 83—96. 

t Omnes qni magnaram rerum eongilla mtscipiiuit, aBstimare debent, ao, qaod inchoatur, 
leipubUciB atilo, ipais gloridniQi aut promptum eflfoctu, aut oe^ Don aidnom lit. Tacit 
Hm.\, lie 7^ 
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if they Aouid ihirtk proper to fiy btfore you, not out of cotoardice or 
fear, for they are a very courageous and warlike people, but only 
wUh a design to harass and ruin your army by continual and fa- 
tiguing marches; what will become of us in such an uHcultmtted, bar- 
ren, and naked country, where we shall neither Jmd forage for our 
horses, nor provision for our menf J am (tfrcUd, Hr, that through 
a false notion of glory, and the unsinuaiiohs of flatterers, you may be 
hurried into a war, which may htm to the dishonour of the nation. 
You now enjoy the sweets of peace and tranquillity in the midst (f 
your people, where you are the obfpct of their admiration,, and &e 
author of their happiness. You are sennble the gods have placed you 
upon the throne to be their coa^utor, or, to speak more properly, to 
be the dispenser of their bounty, raiher than the minister of their 
power. You pride yourself upon being the protector, the guardian, 
and the father of your subject^: and you (ften declare to us, because 
you really believe so, that you look upon yourself as invested with 
sovereign power, only to make your people happy. What exquisite 
joy must it be to so great a prince as you are, to be the source of so 
many blessings : and under the shadow of your name to preserve such 
infinite numbers (f people in so desirable a tranquillity! Is not the 
glory of a king who loves kis subjects, and is beloved by them; who, 
instead of waging wear against neighbouring or distant nations, makes 
use of his power to keep them in peace and amity with each others; is 
not such a glory ir^ttely preferable to that of rofoaging and spoiling 
a country, of filling the earth with slaughter and desolation, wUh hor- 
ror, constemaUon, and despair? iSut there is one motive more, which 
ought to have a greater influence upon you than all others; I mean 
that of justice. Thanks to the gods, you are not of the number of 
those princes, who acknowledge no other law than thatqfforce,* and 
who imagine that they have a peculiar privilege annexed to their dig' 
nity, which private persons have not, (f invading other men's proper-^ 
ties. You do not make your greatness consist in being able to do 
whatever you will,f but in wilUng only what may be done without in* 
fringing the laws, or violating justice. To speak plain, shall one 
man be reckoned unjust, and a robber, for seizing on a few acres of 
his neighbour^ estate; and shall another be reckoned just and great, 
and have the title of hero, because he seizes upon and usurps whole 
prooincer? Permit me, sir, to ask you, what title have you to Scy- 
ihia 7 What injury home the Scythians done you ? What reason can 
you allege for declaring war against them? The war, indeed, in 
which you have been engaged tigainst Vie Babylonians, was at the same 
time both just and necessary: the gods have ticcordingly crowned your 
arms with success. It belongs to you, sir, to judge, whether that 
which you are now going to undertake, beqf the same nature. 

* Id in •umm& fortuni squius, quod Talidiiu : et sua letinere, priTatae domfls : do alM> 
ak certare, regiam laadem eiM. TacU. jannaL I. xxv. c h 

t Ut fblietuuif est qoaatom velii poase, no magoitudinii velle qaanUim poisii. PUn, m 
Fmugpr. Trt^. * ' 
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. Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly concerned for 
the glory of his prmce and the good of his country, could inspire 
such a freedom : as, on the other hand, nothinjr but a perfect mode- 
ration in the prince could make him capable ofbearing with it. Da- 
rius,* as Tacitus observes of another great emperor, had the art of 
reconciling two things which are generally incompatible, the sove- 
reignty and liberty. Far from being offended at the freedom used 
by hi& brother, he thanked him for ms ^od advice, though he did 
not follow it ; for he had taken his resolution. He departed from 
Susa at the liead of an army of 700,000 men; and his neet, consist- 
ing of 600 shipsy was chiefly manned with loniane, and other Gre- 
cian nations that dwelt upon the sea-coasts of Asia Minor and the 
Hellespont. He marched his army towards the Thracian Bosphorus, 
which he passed upon a bridge of boats : after which, having made 
himself master of all Thrace, he came to the banks of the Danube, 
otherwise, called the Istdr, where he had ordered his fleet to join 
him. In several places on his march he caused pillars to be erected 
with ma^ificent inscriptions, in one? of which he suffered himself to 
be called, the best and handsomest of all men living. What vanity ! 
what a littleness of soul was this ! 

And yet if this prince's faults had termmated only in sentiments 
of pride and vanity, perhaps they would appear more excusable than 
they do, at least they would not have been §o pernicious to his sub- 
jects. But how shall we reconcile Darius's disposition,! which 
seemed to be so exceeding humane and gentle, with his barbarous 
and cruel behaviour towanis Oebazus, a venerable old man, whose 
merit, as well as quality, entitled him to respect? This noble- 
man had three sons, who were all preparing themselves to attend 
the king in this expedition against the Scythians. Upon Darius's 
departure from Susa, the good old fiither begged as a favour of him, 
that he would please to leave him one of his sons at home, to be a 
comfort to hun in his old age. One, repHed Dariud, wll not he suffix 
dent for you; I will lecEbe you all the three: and immediately he 
caused them all to be. put to death. 

, When the army had passed the Danube upona bridge of boa ts,t 
the king^was for having the bridge broken down, that his army 
might not be weakened by leaving so considerable a detachment of 
his troops as was necessary to guard it. But one of his officers re- 
presented to him, that it might be proper to keep that, as a neces- 
sary resource, in case the war with the Scythians should prove 
unfortunate. The king acquiesced, and committed the guardmg 
of the bridge to the care of the lonians, who built it; giving them 
leave, at the same time, to go back to their own country, ir he did 
not return in the space of two months: he then proceeded on nis 
march to Scythia. 

* K«nra Caeiar ret olim dtMOciabilei miscuit, prindpatum et liberUtem. Taeit. in trii, 
Agrit. cap. iiL 

^ U«rod. 1. iv. c 84. Bmec d« Iri. c. 16. t Herod. L ir. «. W. lOL 

«D« 
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As soon ts the Scytiiians were informed that Darias was march- 
ing against them,* they immediately entered into consultation upon 
the measures necessary to be taken. They were very sensible, t^at 
they were not in a condition to resist by themselves so formidable 
an enemy. They applied therefore to all the neighbouring nations, 
and desired their assistance, aUeging, that the danger was general, 
and concerned them all, apd that it was their common interest to 
oppose an enemy, whose views of conquest were not confined to 
one nation. Some returned fevoure^le answers to their de 
mand ; others absolutely refused t9 enter into a war which, they 
said, did not regard them ; bat they had soon reason to repent theit 
refusal. 

One wise precaution taken by the Scythians,! was to place their 
wives and children in safety, by sending them in carriages to the 
most northern parts of the country ; and with them likewise they 
sent all their herds and flocks, reserving liOthing to themselves but 
what was necessary for the support of their army. Another precau- 
tion of theirs was to fill up all their wells, and stop up their springs, 
and to consume all the forage in those parts through which the 
Persian army was to pass. This done, they marched, in conjunc- 
tion with their allies, against the enemy, not with a view of giving 
him battle, for they were determined to avoid that, but to draw him 
into such places as suited best their interest. Whenever the Per- 
sians seemed disposed to attack them, they still retired farther up 
into the country; and thereby drew theni on, from place to place, 
into the territories of those nations that had refused to enter into 
alliance with them, whose lands became a prey to the two armies of 
the Persians and Scythians. 

t)arius4 weary of these tedious and fatiguing pursuits, sent a he- 
rald to the king of the Scythians, whose name was Indathyrsus, with 
this message in liis name : — Prince of the Scythians, wherefore do*t 
thou continxuUly fly btfore me ? Why dost thou not stop somewhere or 
other, either to ^iv&me battle, if thou helievest thyself able to encoun- 
ter me, or, if thou thinkest thyself too weak, to acknowledge thy mas^ 
ter, by presenting him with earth and waJter ? The Scythians were 
a high-spirited. people, e;?treraely jealous of their liberty, and pro- 
fessed enemies to all slavery. Indathyrsus sent Darius the follow- 
ing answer: — If I fly before thee, prince of the Persiansyit is not 
because I fear Uiee : what I do now, is no more than what I am used 
to do in time of peace. We Scythians haoe neither cities nor lands 
to defend : if thou hast a mind to force us to come to an engagement, 
com^ and attack the tombs of our fathers, and thou shalt flnd what 
manner of m^n we are. As to the title of master, which thou as- 
sumest, keep if for other nations than the Scythians, , For my part 
I acknowledge no other master than the great Jupiter, one of my own 
ancestors, and the goddess Vesta, 

* Herod. 1. it. c lOS. U8, U9. \ Ibid. o. 190. 1S5. X lbid.c 120,197 
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The fkrther Darius advanced into the country,* tneffreater hard- 
ships his army was exposed to. Just when it was reduced to the 
last extremity, there came a herald from the Scythian prince, who 
was cotnmissicmed to present to Darius a bird, a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrows. The king desired to know the meaning of those 
gifts. The messenger answered, that his orders were only to de- 
nver them, and nothing more ; and that it was left to the Persian 
king to find out the meaning. Darius concluded at first, that the 
Scj^hians thereby consented to deliver up the earth and water to 
him, which were represented by the mouse and fro^; as also their 
Cavalry, whose swiftness was tepresented by the bird ; together 
with their own persons and arms, signified by the arrows. But 
Gobryas, one of the seven lords that had deposed theMagian impos- 
toi , expounded the enigma in the fbllowmg manner : Knoio^ says he to 
the Persians, that unless }/<m can fly m the air like birds, or hide your^ 
selves in the earth like mtce, or dive vnder the vsaJter like frogs, you 
shall in no wise be able to avoid the arrows of the Scythians. 

And,t indeed,the whole Persian army, marching in a vast, unculti- 
vated, and barren country, completely destitute of water, was re- 
duced to so deplorable a condition, that they had nothing before 
their ayes but inevitable ruin: nor wa& Darius himself exempt from 
the Common dcinger. He owed his preservation to a camel, which 
was loaded with water, and followed him with great difficulty 
through that wild and desert country. The king afterwards did 
not forget this benefactor ; to reward him for the service he had 
done him,. and the fktigues he had undergone, on his return to Asia, 
he scttlec. a certain district of his own upon hitn for his peculiar use 
and subsistence, for which reason the place was called Gaugamela, 
that is in^be Persian tongue, the CameVs habitation. It was near 
the same place that Danus Codomannus received a second over- 
throw by Alexander the Great. 

Darius deliberated no longer,} finding himself under an absolute 
necessity of quitting his rash enterprise. He began then to think 
in earnest of returning home ; and saw but too plainly, that there 
was no time to be lost. As soon therefore as night came, the Per- 
sians, to deceive the enemy, lighted a great number of fires, as 
usual ; and leaving the old men and the sick behind them in the 
camp, together with all their asses, which made a sufficient noise, 
they set out upon their march, in order to reach the Danube. The 
Scythians did not perceive they were gone till the next morning ; 
whei:eupon they immediately sent a considerable detachment to the 
Danube:, this detachment being perfectly well acquainted with the 
roads of the country, arrived at the bridge a great while before the 
Persians. The Scythians had sent expresses beforehand to persuade 
the fonians to break the bridge, and to return to their own country 
and the latter had promised to do it, but without designing to exe- 
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eute their promise. The Scythians now pressed them to it more 
earnestly, and repesented to them, that the time prescribed by Da- 
rius for staying there was elapsed ; that they were at liberty to re 
turn home, without either violating their word or their duty ; that 
they now had it in their power to throw off for ever the yoke of 
their subjection, and make themselves a happy and free people ; and 
that the Scythians would render Darius incapable of forming any 
more enterprises against any of his neighbours. 

The lonians entered into consultation upon the afi^ir. Miltiades 
the Athenian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks call it, tyrant, of 
the Chersonesus of Thrace, at the mouth of the Hellespont, was one 
of those that accompanied Darius, and furnished him with ships for his 
enterprise. Having the public interest more at heart than his private 
advantage,* he was of opinion that they should comply with the request 
of the Scythians and embrace so favourable an opportunity of jrecover 
ing the Uberty of Ionia : all the other commanders acquiesced in his 
sentiments, except Hystiieus, the tjrr^nt of Miletus. When it came 
to his turn to speak, he represented to the Ionian ^enersQs, that their 
fortune was linked with that of Djarius ; that it was under that 
prince's protection that each of them was master in his own city ; 
and if the power of the Per^ans should sink or decline, the cities of 
Ionia would not fail to depose their tyrants, and recover their free- 
dom. All the other chiefs were in^uenced by his opinion ; and, as 
is usual in most cases, the consideration of private interest prevailed 
over the public good. They resolved therefore to wait for Darius : 
out, in order to deceive the Scythians, and hinder them from under- 
taking SLuy thing, they declared, to them, that they had r?solved to 
to retire, pursuant to their request ; and, the better to carry on the 
fraud, they actually began to break one end of the bridge exhort- 
ing the Scythians at the same time to do their part, to return speedi- 
ly back to meet the common enemy, to attack and defeat them. 
The Scythians being too credulous, retireid, and were deceived a 
second time. 

They missed Darius,f who bad taken a different route from that 
iti which they expected to come up with him. He arrived by night 
at the bridge over the Danube ; and, finding it broken down, he no 
longer doubted but the lonians were gone, and that consequently he 
should be ruined. He made his people call out with a loud voice 
for Hystiseus, the Milesian, who at last answered, and put the king 
out of his anxiety. They entirely repaired the bridge ; so that 
Darius repassed the Danube, and came back into Thrace. There 
he left Megabyzus, one of his* chief generals, with part of his army, 
to complete the conquest of that country, and entirely reduce it to 
his obedience; Afler which he repassed the Bosphorus with the 
rest of liis troops, and went to Sardis, where he spent the winter 
and the greatest part of the year following, in order to refresh hi« 

* Amicior omnium Ubertati qu&m fua dqminationi fiiit. Oini. Mw. 

* Herod. Liv. €.141.144. 
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army, which had suffered extremely in that ill-concerted and mifbr* 
tunate expedition. 

Meffabyzus continued some time in Thrace ;"" whose inhabitant^, 
according to Herodotus, would have been invincible, had they had the 
discretion to unite their forces, and to choose oi^e chief commander. 
Some of them had very particular customs. In one of their districts, 
when a child came into the world, all the relations expressed ^reat 
sorrow and affliction, bitterly weepmg at the prospect «f the misery 
which the new-born infant had to experience. While, on the other 
hand, on the death of any of their family, they all rejoiced, because 
they looked upon the deceased person as happy only from that mo- 
ment wherein he was delivered for ev^r from the troubles and ca- 
lamities of this life. In another district, where polygamy was in 
fashion, when a husband died, it was a ^eat dispute among his 
wives which of them was best beloved. She in whose ftivour the 
contest was decided, had the privilege of being sacrificed by her 
nearest relation upon the tomb of her husband, and of being buried 
with him ; whilst all the' other wives envied her happiness, and 
thought themselves in some sort dishonoured. 

Darius,t on his return to Sardis, after his unhappy expedition 
against the Scythians, havine learnt for certain that he owed both 
his own safety and that of his whole army to Hystiseus, who had 
persuaded the lonians not destroy the bridge on the Danube, sent 
for that prince to his court, and desired him freely to ask any favour 
in recompense of his service. Hystiaeus hereupon desired the king 
to give him Mircina of Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymon 
in Thrace, together with the liberty of building a city there. His 
request was readily granted; and he returned to Miletus, where 
he caused a fleet of ships to be equipped, and then set out for 
Thrace. Having taken possession of the territory granted him, 
he immediately set about the execution of his project in building 
a city. 

Megabyzus,^ who was then governor of Thrace for Darius, im- 
mediately perceived how prejudicial that undertaking would be to 
the king's affairs in those quarters. He considered, that this new 
city stood upon a navigable river; that the country round about it 
abounded in timber fit for building of ships ; that it was inhabited by 
difierent nations, both Greeks and Barbarians, who were able to 
furnish great numbers of men for land and sea service ; that, if once 
those people were under the guidance of a leader so skilful and en- 
terprising as Hystiaeus, they might become so powerful both by sea 
and land, that it would be no longer possible for the king to keep 
them in subjection ; especially con^dering that they had a great 
many gold and silver mines in that country, which would enable 
them to carry on any project they mieht tmnk fit to form. At his 
return to Sardis, he represented all mese things to the king, wh9 

*Hetod 1 r.e.1. f Ibid.lv. e. 11. t Ibid. Lt. 0.83.38^ 
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was convinced hy his reasons, and therefore sent for Hystiens to 
come to him at Sardis, pretending to have some great designs in 
view, wherein he wanted the assistance of his counsel. When he 
bad brought him to his court by this means, he carried him to 
Susa, making him believe that he set an extraordinaiy value upon a 
friend of such fidelity and understanding ; two qusoifications that 
rendered him very dear to him, and of which he had firivensuch me- 
morable proofs in the Sci^hian expedition ; giving him to under- 
stand, at the same timej that he should be able to find something 
for him in Persia, which would make him ample amends for all that 
he could leave behind him. Hystiseus, pleased with so honourable 
a distinction, and finding himself likewise under a necessity of 
complying, accompanied Darius to Susa, and left Aristagoras to go- 
vern Miletus in his room. 

Whilst Megabyzus was still in Thrace,* he sent several Persian 
noblemen to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, to require him to give 
earth and water to Darius his master: this was the usual form of 
one prince's submitting to another. Amyntas readily complied 
with that request, and paid all imaginable honours to the envoys 
Towards the end of an entertainment which he made for them, 
they desired that the ladies might be brought in, which was a thing 
contrary to the custom of the country: however, the kins would not 
venture to refuse them. The Persian noblemen, being heated with 
wine, and thinking they might use the same freedom as in their 
own country, did not observe a due decorum towards those prin- 
cesses. The kind's son, whose name was Alexander, could not see 
his mother and sisters treated in such a manner, without great re- 
sentment and indignation. Wherefore, upon some pretence or 
other, he contrived to send the ladies out of the room, as if they 
were to return again presently, and had the precaution to get the 
king, his father, alio out of the company. In tins interval he caused 
some young men to be dressed like women, and to be armed with 
poniards under their garments. These pretended ladies came 
into the room instead of the others; and when the Persians began 
to treat them as they had before treated the princesses, they drew 
out their poniards, fell violently upon them^ and killed, not onlv the 
noblemen, but every one of their attendants. The news of this* 
slaughter soon reached Susa ; and the king appointed commission- 
ers to take cognizance of the matter: but Alexander, by the power 
of bribes and presents, stifled the affair, so that nothing came of it. 

The Scythians,t to be revenged of Darius for invading their 
country, passed the Danube, and ravaged all the part of Thrace 
that had submitted to the Persians, as mr as the Hellespont. Mil- 
ttades, to avoid their fury, abandoned the Chersonesus : but after 
the enemy retired, he returned thither again, and was restored to 
the same power he had before over the inhabitants of the coontry 

•H«rod.l v.e.n.«l f Ibid. L vi. o. 4flL 
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SECTION V. 

Dariu8*8 coaquest of India. 

A. M. 3496. About the same time, that is, ih the thirteenth 

Ant. J. c. 9X;. year of Darius's reign, this prince having an am- 
bition to extend his domimon eastwards, first resolved, in or- 
der to facilitate his conquests, to get a proper itnowledge of the 
country. To this end,* he caused a fleet to be built and fitted out 
at Caspatyra, a city upon the Indus, and did the same at several 
other places on the same river, as far as the frontiers of Scythia.f 
The command of thb fleet was given to Scylax,| a Grecian of 
Caryandia, a town of Caria wao was perfectly well versed in mari- 
time afiairs. His orders were co sail down that river, and get all the 
knowledge he possibly could of the country on both sides, quite down 
to the mouth of the river ; to pass from thence into the Southern 
Ocean, and to steer his course afterwards to the west, and so return 
back that way to Persia. Scylax, having exactly observed his instruc- 
tions, and sailed quite down the rivei* Indus, entered the Red Sea 
by the Straits of Babelmandel ; and after a voyage of thirty months 
from the time of his setting out from Caspatyra, he arrived in 
Egypt at the same port from whence Necho,! king of Egypt, had 
formerly sent the Phoenicians, who were in his service, with orders 
to sail round the coasts of Africa. Very probably this was the same 
port where now stands the town of Suez, at the farther end of the 
Red Sea. Prom thence Scylax returned to Susa, where he gave 
Darius an account of all his discoveriefi. Darius afle]:wards entered 
India with an army, and subjected alV that vast country. The 
reader will naturallv expect to be informed of the particulars of so 
important a war. But Herodotus says not one w6rd about it : he 
only tells us, that India made the twentieth province,]] or govern- 
ment, of the Persian empire, and that the annual revenue accruing 
from hence to Darius was 360 talents of gold> which amount to 
near 1 1,000,000 hvres iPrench money, something less than S00,000^ 
sterling. 

SECTION VI. 

llie^voh of the loniant. 

A M.3500 DariuB,ir after *his return to Susa from his Scythian 

An(. j.c. 504. expedition, had g'ven his brother Attaphemes the 
government of Sardis, and made Otanes commander in Thrace, 
and the adjacent countries along the sea-coast, in the room of 
JVIegabyziis. 

* Ibid, i Iv. c. 44. t Aaiatic Scythia is m^anW 

I There is a geographical treatise entitled ITig/^rXowf, and c(im))08ed !^ one Scylax of 
Caryandia, who is thought to be the same person spokenof in this place, fiot that opinion 
IS attended with some difficulties, which have given occasion to many learned dissertatious 

$ Herod. 1. W. c. 42. {] Lib. iU. c.94. IT Lib. v. c. 25. 
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From a ffmall spark,* kindled by a sedition at Nazus, a 
flame arose, which gave occasion to a considerable war. Naxua 
was the most imporUnt island of the Cyclades in the ^gean sea, 
DOW called the Archipelago. In this sedition the principal inhabi- 
tants having been overpowered by the populace, who were the 
greater number, many of the richest families were banished out of 
le island. Hereupon the^ fled to Miletus, and implored the assist- 
ance of Aristagoras, to remstate them in their native place. He 
was at that time governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hystiseiis, 
to whom he was both nephew and son-in-law, and whom Darius 
had carried along with him to Susa. Aristagoras promised to give 
these exiles the assistance they desired. 

But not being powerful enough himself to execute what he had 
promised, he went to Sar<lis, and communicated the aflair to Arta- 
phemes. He represented to him that this was a very favourable 
opportunity for reducing Naxus under the power of Darius ; that 
if be were once master of that island, all the rest of the Cyclades 
would fall of themselves into his hands, one afler another; that in 
consequence the isle of Eubcea (now Negropont,) which was as 
lar^e as Cyprus, and lay very near them, woijld be easily conquered, 
which would give the king a free passage into Greece, and the 
means of subjecting all that country ; and, in short, that 100 ships 
would be sumcient for the efiectusd execution of this enterprise. 
.Artaphemes, was so pleased with the project, that instead of IGkl 
vessels, which Aristagoras required, he promised him ^00, in case 
he obtained the king's consent to the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with which he was 
flattered, very readily approvejd the enterprise, though founded only 
upon injustice and a boundless ambition, as also upon perfidiousnesa 
on the part of Aristagoras and Artaphemes. No consideration 
gave him a moment's pause. The most injurious project is formed 
and accepted without the least reluctance or scruple : motives of 
advantage and convenience solely determine. The isle lies con 
venient for the Persians ; this is conceived a sufficient title, and a 
warrantable ground to reduce it by force of arms. And, indeed, 
most of the othei* expeditions of this prince had no better principle. 

As soon as Artaphemes had obtained the king's consent to this 
project, he made the necessary preparations for executing it. The 
better to conceal his design, and to surprise the people of Naxus, he 
spread a report that his fleet was going towards the Hellespont; 
and the spring following he sent the number of ships he had pro- 
mised to Miletus under the command of Megabatea, a Persian 
nobleman of the royal family of Achtemenes. Sut being directed 
in his commission to obey the orders of Aristagoras, the high-spirited 
Persian could not bear to be under the command of afl lonlitn, espe- 
dally one who treated him in a haughty and imperious mumer 

• IIWBd. L V. e. 88. 34 
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Tlus pioae occasioned a breach between the two- generals, which 
rose so high, that Megabates, to be revenged of Anstagoras, gave 
the Naxians secret intelligence of the design formed against them. 
Upon wliich they made such preparations for their defence, that 
the Persiajis, after having spent fi)ar months in besiegmg the capi- 
tal of the island, ai^d consumed all their provisions, were obliged to 
reure. 

This project having thus fiiiscarried,* MegAbates threw all the 
blame upon Aristagoras, and entirely ruined his credit with Arta- 
phemes. The Ionian instaiitly foresaw that this accident would be 
attended not only with the loss of his government, but with his utter 
ruin. The desperate situatum to which he was reduced>made him 
think of revolting from th^ kihg^ as the only expedient whereby he 
could possibly save himself. ^ No sooner had lie formed this design, 
than a messenger came to him froih Hystiieus, who gave him me 
same counsel. Hysti^us, who had now been some years at the Per- 
sian court, being disgusted with the manners of that natfon, and 
having an ardent desire to return to his own country, thought thia 
the most likely means of accomplislmig his wish, and thereiforo gave 
Aristagoras that counsel. He flattered himself, that in case any 
troubles arose in Ionia, he could prevail with Darius to send him 
thither to appease them ; and, in fact, the thing happened according 
to bis expectation. As soon as Aristagoras round his desi^ se- 
conded by the orders of Hystieus, he imparted them to the principal 
persons of Ionia, whom he found extremely well disposed to enter 
mto his views. He therefore deliberated no longer, but being de 
t^mined to revolt, applied himself wholly in making preparations 
for it. 

A. M. 3502. The people of Tyre, having been reduced to slavery 
Ant. J. c. 502, when their city yvas taken by Nebuchadnezzar, had 
groaned under that oppression for the space of seventy years. But, 
afler the expiration of that term, they were restored, according to 
Isaiah's prophecy ,f to the possejssion of their ancient privileges, with 
the liberty of having a king of their own ; which liberty thev en- 
joyed till the time of Alexander the Great. It seems probable, mat 
this favour was granted them by Darius, in consideration of thQ 
services he expected to receive from that city (which was^ power- 
ful by sea) in reducing the lonians totaeir ancient 6ubjecti<m. This 
was in^ the nineteenth year ofDarius's reign. 

The next year, Aristagoras,| in order to engage ^ lonians ta 
adhere the more closely to him, reinstated them in their liberty, and 
in all their former privileges. He began with Miletus, where he 
divested himself of his power, and resigned it into the hands of the 
people. He then made a journey through all Ionia, Where, bv his 
cJtample, his influence, and perhaps by the fear that they "would bo 

♦ Herod.:.T.c35,36. 

t And itsbailcome to paH ftfter the end ofMVQofy y«Hi,tliAt the Lord i^ visH Tyre, 
ftnd she shall turn to her biro. laa. uUi. 17 t Ucrod. L v. c. 37, 36 
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fbrced t© it whether they would or no, he prevaUed upon a3 tfa# 
other tyrants to do the same in every city. They complied the more 
readily, as the Persian power, since the check it received in Scy- 
thia, was the less able to protect them against the lonians, who 
were naturally fond of liberty and a state of independience, and pro- 
fessed enemies to all tyranny. Having united them all in this man- 
ner in one common league, of which be himself was declared the 
head, he set up the standard of rebellion against the king^ and made 
great preparations by sea ahd land for supporting a war against him- 
To enable himself to carry on the war with more vigour ,*^ Aris- 
tagoras went in the beginning of the following year to Lacedcemon, 
in order to bring that city into his interest, and engage it to furnish 
him with succours. Cleomenes was at this time kmg of Sparta. 
He was Ihe son of Anaxandridcsby a second wife, whom the Ephori 
had obliged him to marry, because he had no issue by the first. He 
had by her three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, Dor^us, Leoni- 
das, and Cleombrotus, the two last of which ascended the throne of 
Lacedsemon in their turns. Aristagoras then addressed hi^nself to 
Cleomenes, and the time and place for an interview between them 
being agreed on, he waited upon him, and represented to him, that 
the lonians and Lacedaemonians were countrymen ; that Sparta being 
the most powerful city of Greece, it would be for her honour to con- 
cur with him in the design he had formed of restoring the lonians 
to their liberty ; that the Persians, their common enemy, were ndt 
a warlike people, but extremely rich, and consequently would be- 
come an easy prey to the Lacedflemonians ; that, considering the 
present spirit and disposition of the lonians, it would not be difficult 
rbr them to carry their victorious arms even to Susa, the metropolis 
of the Persian empire, and the place of tlie king's residence: he 
showed him, at the isatne f ime, a plan of all the nations and towns 
through which they were to pass, engraven upon a little plate of 
brass which he had brought along with him. Cleomenes desired 
three days* time to consider of his proposals. That term being ex 
pircd, he asked the Ionian how far it was from the Ionian Sea to 
Susa, and how much time it required to go from the one place to the 
other. Aristagoras, without considering the effect his answer was 
likely to have upon Cleomenes, told him, that from lofiia to Susa was 
about three months' journey.f Cleomenes was so amazed at thispro- 
nosaL that he immediately ordered him to depart from Spart> before 
Bon-set. Aristagoras nevertheless followed him home to his house, and 
endeavoured to win by arguments of another sort, that is, by presents 

• Ibid. L V. c. 3a 41. 49. 51. 

t Accordinif to Herodotiu'i eompata^on, who reckotn the rarainui|:a, a Peniftn mea- 
9ure, to contain 30 stadia, the distance from Bardinto Susa 18450 parasangas, or 13,500 sta- 
dia, which make 875 French leagues (for 'JO stadia are generally reckoned to one of our 
eomrobn let^es.) So that by travelling 150 stadia per day, which make seven leagues 
and a half, French measure, it is ninety days' journey from Sardis to Susa. If they set 
outfrom Ephesus it weuld require abeot fear days more ; fvr Rhesus is 540 stadia from 
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The first sum he o^red him was only ten talents, which were eqm- 
valent to 30,000 livres of French money ; that being refused, he still 
rose m his offers, till at last he proposed to give him fifty talents, 
(rorgo, a daufi^hter of Cleomenes, about eight or nme years of ag;e, 
whom her father had not ordered to quit the rocnn, asapprehendmg 
nothing ftom so young a child, hearing the proposals that were 
made, cried out: Fiy, father, Jly^ this ttranger ioUl corrf^t you, 
Cleomenes laughed, but yet observed the child's admonition, and 
actually retired : Aristagoras left Sparta. 

From hence he proceeded to Athens,* where he fi>und a more 
fiivourable reception. He had the good fortune to arrive there '*t 
a time when the Athenians were extremely well disposed to hearken 
to any proposals that could be made to them against tho Persians, 
with whom they were highly ofiended on the fbllowhig occasion 
Hippias,t the son <^ Pi»etratus, tyrant of Athens, who, about ten 
years before, had t>een banished, after having tried in vain abun- 
dance of methods for his re-establishment, at last went to Sardis, 
and made his application to Artaphemes. He insinuated himself so 
far into the ffooa opinion of that governor, that he gave a favour- 
able ear to ul he said to the disadvantage of the Athenians, and 
became extremely prejudiced against them. The Athenians, having 
intel%ence of this, sent an ambassador to Sardis, aqd desired of 
Artapnenies, not to give ear to what any of their outlaws should 
insinuate to their disadvantage. The answer of Artaphemes to this 
message was, that if they desired to live in peace, they must rocaU 
Hippias. ^When this haughty answer was brought back to the 
Athenians, the whole city w^re violently enraged against the Per- 
sians. Aristae oras, coming thithet just at th£ juncture, easily ob- 
tained all he desired. Herodotus remarks on tliis occasion, how 
much oasier it is to impose upon a multitude, than upon a single 
person : and so Aristagoras found it ; for he prevailed with 30,000 
Athenians to come to a resolution, into wluch he could not persuade 
Cleomenes alone. They engaged immediautely to furnish twenty ships 
to assist him in his design ; a^ it may be truly said, that this little 
fieet was the original source of all the calamities, in which both the 
Persians and Grecians were afterwards involved. 
A,u.25»L In the third year ofthiswar,|tneloiiians, having col- 
Ant J. c. 500 4ected aU their forces together, and being reinforced 
with the twenty vessels furnished by the city of Athens, and five 
more from Jlretria, in the island of Eubcea, set sail for Ephesus, and 
leaving their ships there, they marched by land to the city of Sar- 
dis : £ding the place in a defenceless condition, they soon made 
themselves masters of it; but the citadel, into which Artaphemes 
retired, they were not able to force. As most of the houses of this 
city were built with reeds, and consequently were very combustiUe* 

«Herad.Lv.c.59,06,07. 

t ThiflfkethafbeenbeforatrattedatlugiiiBthMVohuMb 
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^ Fcmiui 9oldief having set fire to one house, the James soon^spiread 
and communicated to the rest, and reduced the whole city to ashes. 
Upon this accidmit the Persians and Lydians, assembling their 
forces together for their defence, the lonians judged it was time 
for them to think of retreating; and accordingly they marched back 
with idl possible diligence, in order to re-einbark at Ephesus : but 
the Persians arriving there almost as^Qonas they, attacked them 
vigoroufilV| and destroyed a great number of their men. The Athe- 
nians, after the return of their ships, would never~ engsge any 
more in this war, notwithstanding the urgeot soli<ntations of Aris- 
tagoras. 

Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis,* and of the part 
the Athenians took in that affair^ he resolved from that very time 
to make war upon Greece : and that he might never forget this re- 
Bolutimi, he commanded one of his officers to Cry out to him ^th a 
loud voice every night, when he was at supper : Sir, remember the 
Athenians. In the burning of Sardis it happened that the temple of 
Cybek, the goddess of that country, was consumed -with the rest 
of the 6ity. This accident served afterwa^ as a pretence-to the 
Persiana to burn all the tem{^ thej found m Greece : to which 
they were likewise induced by a religiot» motive, which I have ex- 
plained before. • 
A. M. 350S. As Aristagoiras,f the head manager of this revolt. 
Ant J. c. 499. was Hystisus's lieutenant at Ikf iletus, Darius sifepected 
that the latter mi^ht probably be the contriver of the whole con- 
spiracy : for which reason he entered into a free conference with 
him upon the subject, and acquainted him with his thoughts, and 
the just grounds he hadrfor his suspicion. Hystiseus, who was a 
crafty courtier, and an expert master in the art of dissembling, ap- 
peared extremely surprised and afflicted ; and si>eaking in a tone 
that at once expressed both sorrow and indignation, h it thmpos- 
eible, Hr, said he to the king,ybr yoiur majesty to have entertained so 
M^rious a suspicion of the moH/aithful and most c^ectionaie of your 
servants ? I concerned in a r^lUon against you! Alas ! whxU is 
there in the world that could tempt me to it? Do I want any thing 
here ? Am I not already. raised to one of the highest stations in your 
court ? And besides the honour I have of assisting at your councils, 
do Inoi daily receive new proofs if your bounty, by the numberless 
/avoursyou heap upon me 7 After this he insinuated, that the re- 
volt in Jonia proceeded from his absence and distance from the 
country ; that they had waited for that opportunity to rebel ; that if 
he had stayed at Miletus, the conspiracy would never have been 
formed ; that the surest way to restore the kin^s af&irs in that pro- 
vince, would be to send him thither to quell the insurrection; that 
he promised him, on the forfeiture of his head, to deliver Aristago- 
ras into his hands ; and engaged, besides all this, to make the large 

•H«rod.Lr.t.10i. t Ibid, c 109. 1^ 
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i9^d t)f Sardinia tntratary to Mm.* The best princes are dftentoo 
credulous ; and when they have once taken a subject into their con- 
fidence, i^ is with difficulty they withdraw it from him ; nor do they 
easily ui^deceive themselves. Darius^ imposed upon by the air of sin*- 
cerity with which Hystiseus spoke on this oecaision, believed him on 
his own word, and gave him leave to return to Ionia, on condition 
he came back to the Persian court as soon as he had executed what 
he promised. 

K. M. 3506. The revolters,f in the mean time, though deserted 

Ant J. c. 408. by the Athenians, and notwithstandmg the consider^ 
able check they had received in Ionia, did not lose courage, but still 
pushed on their point with resolution. Their fleet set sail towards 
die Hdlespont and the Propontis, and reduced Byzantium, with the 
greater part of the other Grecian cities, in that quarter. After which, 
as thev were returning back again, they -obliged the Carians to join 
with them in this war, as also the people of Uyprus. The Persian 
generals, having divided their forces among Uiemselves, marched 
Uuree diSerent Ways against the rebels, and. defeated them in seve- 
ral encounters, in on& of which Aristagoras was slain. 

When HystiffiUB was arrived at Sardis,| his intri^ing temper 
induced him to forma plot agamst the government, mto which he 
drew a great number of Persians. But, perceimg b^ some dis- 
course he had with Artaphemes, that the part he had m the revolt 
of Ionia was not unknown to that governor, he^ thought it not safe 
for him to stay any longer at Sardis, and retired secretly the night 
following to the isle of Chios; from thence he sent a trusty messen- 
ger. to-Sardis, with letters for such of the Persians as he had gained 
to his party^ This messenger betrayed him, and delivered ms let- 
ters to Artaphemes, by which means the whole plot was discovered, 
all' his accomplices put to death, and his project utterly defeated. 
But still imagining, that he could |>ring about some enterprise of 
importance, if he were onCe at the head of the Ionian league, he 
made several attempts to get into Miletus, and to be admitted into 
the confederacy by the citizens : but none of his endeavours suc- 
ceeded, and he was obliged to.retiwn to Chios. 

There,^ being asked why he had so strongly msed Aristagoras 
to revolt, and by that means involved Ionia m such calamities, he 
made answer, that it was because the king had resolved to transport 
the lonians into Phoenicia, and to plant the Phoenicians in Ionia. 
But all this was a mere story .and fiction of his own inventmg, Da- 
rius having never conceived any jsuch design. The artifice however 
served his purpose extremely well, not oiJy for justifying him to 
the lonians, but also for engaging them to prosecute the war with 
vigour. - For being alarmed at the thoughts of this transmigration, 

* This idand is totj remote from Tonia. and conid have no relation to it I am Uiti«>' 
fore apt to beUeye, it most be an error that baa crept into tlie text of Herodotus, 
t Herod. Lt.«. 103. 104. 108. 133. t Uerod. L vi. e. ,1-5. ^ ilbid.G.S. 
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they oame to a firm reeolution t<» defend tbemselTes %gtiiBtA tfae 

PersiftDs to the last extremity. 

A. M. 3507. . Artaphemea and Otanes,* with the rest of the Per 
Ant. J. C.49Z aian generals, finding. that Miletus was the centre of 
the Ionian confederacy, resolved to march thither with all their 
forces; concluding that, if they could carry that city, all the rest 
would submit of course. The;Ionians« havmg intelligence of their 
design, determined in a general assembly to send no army into the 
field, but to fortify Miletus, and to furnish it to the utmost of their 
power with provisions, and all things necessary for enduring a siege; 
and to unite all their forces to engage the Persians at sea, uieir dex* 
terity in maritime affidrs inducing them to belieVe that they should 
have the advantage in a naval battle. The place of their rendez- 
vous was Lade, a small isle over against Miletus, where they assem- 
bled a fleet of 353 vessels. At tl^ sight of this fleet, the Persians, 
though stronger by one half with respect to the number of their ships, 
were afraid to hazard a battle, till bv their emissaries they had se- 
cretly corrupted the greatest part of the confederates, and engaged 
them to desert : so that when the two fleets came to engage, the 
ships of Samos, of Lesbos, and several other places ^ sailed o$ and re- 
turned to tiieir own country, and the remaining fleet of the confe* 
derates did not consist of aliove 100 vessels, which were all quickly 
overpowered by numbers, and almost ei^tirely destroyed. Afler 
this, the city of Miletus was besieged, and became a prey to the 
conquerors, who utterly destroyed it. This happened six years 
after Aristagoras's revolt. All the other cities, as well on the con- 
tinent as on the sea coast and in the isles, returned to their duty 
soon after, either voluntarily or bv force. Those persons that 
stood out were treated as they bad been threatened beforehand. 
The handsomest of the young men were chosen to serve in the 
king's palace ; and the young women were all sent into Persia; the 
cities and temples were reduced to ashes. These were the effects 
of the revolt, into which the {>eople were drawn by the ambitious 
views of AristajTOras and Hvstisus. 

The latter of those two had his share also in the general calam- 
ity :t for that sam^ year he was taken by the Persians, and carried 
to Sardis, where Artaphernes caused him to be inunediately han£;ed, 
without consulting Darius, lest that prince's affection for Hystiieus 
should incline him to pardon him, and by that means a dangerous 
enemy should be left alive, who might create the Persians new 
troubles. It appeared by the sequel, that Artaphemes's conjecture 
was wen grounded : for when HystijBus's head was brought to Danus, 
ne e^roressed great dissatisfaction at the authors of his death, and 
caused the head to be honourably interred, as being the remains of 
a person to whom he had infinite obligations, the remembrance 
whereof was too deeply engraven on his mind, ever to be eflaced by 
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^, the ffefttnees of ^i^ crimes be had afterwarcU eomnnltecl. Hysli* 
8BUS was oniB of those restless, bold, and enterprismg spirits, io 
whom many good qualities are joined with still greater vices; with 
whom an means ar6 lawful and ^ood, that promote the end they 
have in view ; who look upon justice, j^obity, and sincerity, as mere 
emptv names: who make no scruple to employ lying or fraud, 
treachery or even peijury, when it is to serve their turn ; and who 
reckon tne ruin of nations, or even their own country, as nothin^^ 
if necessary to their own elevation. His end was worthy his senti- 
ments, and such as is common enough to those irreligious politi- 
cians, who sacrifice everything to their ambition, and acknowledge 
no other rule of their actions, and hardly any other God, than tkm 
interest and fortune* 

SECTION VII. 

Tha expeditioa of Dftriiui's sraiy agaiut Greece. 

A. M. 3510. Darius,* in the twenty-eighth year of his rei^. 

Ant. J.c. 4iH. having recalled aU his other eenerds, sent Mardonius 
the son of Gobryas, a young lord of an ilhistrious Persian famUv 
who had lately married one of the king's daughters, to command m 
chief throughout all the maritime parts of Asia, with a particular 
or^er to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning of Sardis upon 
the Athenians and Eretrians. The king did not show much wisdom 
in this choice, by which he preferred a youn^ man, because he was 
a favourite, to sdl his oldest and most expenenced generals ; espe- 
ciaUy in so difficult a war, the success of which he had very much 
at heart, and wherein the glory of his reign was infinitely concern- 
ed. His being son-in-law to the king was a quality, indeed, that 
miffht augment his influence, but added nothing to his red merit, 
or nis capacity as a general. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had marched with 
his land forces after having passed through Thrace, the whole coun- 
try, terrified by his power, submitted. But his fleetgattemptinfi- to dou- 
ble mount Athos (now called Capo Santo,) in order to gam the coasts 
of Macedonia, was attacked by so violent a storm, that upwards of 
308 ships, with above 20,000 men, perished in the sea. His land 
army met at the same time with no less fatal a blow. For, being 
encamped in a place of no security, the Thracians attacked the Per- 
sian camp bv nishl, made a great slaughter, and wounded Mardo- 
nius himself. All this ill success obliged him shortly after to return 
into Asia, with grief and confusion at his having miscarried both by 
sea and land in this expedition. 

Darius perceiving, too late, that Mardonius's youth and inexpe- 
rience had occasioned the defeat of his troops, recalled him, and put 
two other fifenerals in his place,Datis, aMecle,and Artaphemes, son 
of his brother Artaphemes, "^ho had been governor of Sardis. The 

»ii«0d lvi.e.ia.45 
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kkiir's thoagfatfl were earnestly bent upcii potting in ezeegtion the 
gr«Mt desi^ he had long had in his mind, which was, to attadp 
Greece with all his forces, and particularly to take a signal ven 
geance on the people of Athens and Eretria, whose enterprise 
against Sardis was perpetually in his thoughts. 

I. The Stale qfAthem. ' The charaders of MlUades^ Themutoeleg^ 
and AriHide*. 

Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper to refredi our 
memories with a view of the state of Athens at this tune, which 
alone sustained the first shock of the Persians 'at Marathon; as 
also to form some idea beforehand of the great men who shared in 
that celebrated victory^- ' 

Athens, just delivered fVom that yoke of servitude ^hich she had 
been forced to bear for above thirty years, under the tyranny of 
Pifiistratus and his children, now peaceably enjoyed the advantages 
of liberty, the sweetness and value of which were only heightened 
and improved by that short privation. Lacediemon, which was at 
this time the mistress of Greece, and had contributed at first to this 
happy change in Athens, seemed afterwards to repent of her good 
offices ; and growing jealous of the tranquillity she herself had pro- 
cured for her neighbours, she attempted to disturb it, by endeavour- 
ing to reinstate fiippias, the son of Pirastratus, in the government 
oiAthens. But all her attempts were fruitless, and served only to 
manifest her ill-Will, and her grief to see Athens determined to- 
maintain its independence even of Sparta itsdf. Hippias h^eupon 
had recourse to the Persians. Artaphemes, governor of Sardis, 
sent the Athenians word, as we have already mentioned, that they 
must re-establish Hippias in his anthonty, unless they chose rather 
to draw the whole power of Darius upon them. This second at- 
tempt succeeded no better than the fii^, and Hippias was obliged 
to wait for a more favourable juncture. We shaJl see presently 
that he served as a conductor or guide to tiie Persian generaJs sent 
by Darius against Greece. 

Athens, from the time of the recovery of her liberty, was quite 
another city than under her tyrants, and displayed a very djfierent 
kind of spirit. Among the citizenB,"" Miltiades distinguished him- 
self most in the war with the Persians, which we are going to re- 
late. He was the son of Cimon, an illustrious Athenian. This 
Cimon had a half-brother by the mother's side, whose name was 
likewise Miltiades, of a very ancient and noble family in ^gina, 
who had lately been received into the number of the Athenian citi- 
zens. He was a person o5^at credit even in the tune of Pisistratus ; 
but, as he could not endure the yoke of a despotic government, he 
joyfully embraced the offer made him, of |[oing to settle with a oo- 

•Hfw4.1.^e.U.4L Coro N^. in MO. ehp. L-UL 
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lony in the Thradan Cheraonesus, whither he was inyited by the 
Dolbpci, the inhabitants of that country, to be their k|Dg, or, ac- 
cording to the lan£ruage of those times, their tyrant. He, dying 
without children, left the sovereignty to' Stesagoras, his nephew, 
the eldest son of his brother Cimon ; and Stesagoras dyin^ also 
without iBsue, the sons of Pisistratus, who then ruled the city of 
Athens, sent his brother Miltiades, the person we are now speak- 
ing of« into that country to be his successor. He arrived there, and 
established himself in the government in the same year that Darius 
undertook his expedition against the Scythians. He attended that 
prince with some ships as far as the Danube ; and it was be. who 
advised the lonians to destroy the bridge, and to return home with- 
out waiting for Darius. During his residence in the Chersonesus, 
he married Hegesipyla,* daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in 
the neighbourhood, by whom he had Cimon, the famous Athenian 
general,. of whom a great deal will be said in the sequel. Mil- 
tiades, having for several reasons abdicated his government in 
Thrace, embarked, and took all that he had on boara five ships, and 
set sail for Ath^as. There be settled a second time, and acquired 
^reat reputation. 

At the same time two other citiz'ens,f younger than Miltiades, 
began to distinguish themselves at Athens, namely, Aristides and 
Themistocles. Plutarch observes, that the former of these two had 
endeavoured to form himself upon the model of Clisthenes, one of 
the greatest men of his time, and a zealous defender of liberty, who 
had greatly contributed to the restoring it at Athens, by expelling 
the Pislstratidffi out of that city. It was an excellent custom among 
the ancients, and which it were to be wished might prevail amongiS 
us, that the young men, ambitious of public emplojrments, particular- 
ly attached themselves to such aged and experienced persons,! as 
had distingi'iished themselves most eminently therein; and who, 
both by their conversation und exan^>le, could teach them the art 
of conducting - themselves, and governing others with wisdom 
and discretion. Thus, says Plutarch, did Aristides attach himself 
to Clisthenes, and Cimon to Aristides ; and he enumerates several 
others, and among the rest Polybius, whom we have mentioned so 
often, and who in his youth was the c<Histant disciple, and faithful 
imitator, of the celebrated Philopcemen. 

Themistocles and Aristides were of very different dispositions, 
but they both rendered great services to the commonwealth. The- 
mistocles who, naturally inclined to po{>ular government, omitted 
nothing that cbuld contribute to render him a^eeable to the people, 
and to gain him friends ; behaving himself with great affability and 

* After the death of MUtiadei , this prineesa had by a seeond hasband a loO] wfab wai 
called Oloras, after the name of ha graadfather, and who^aa the fother of ThneTdidea 
the hutorian. Herod. 
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complaisajace to every body, always ready to do service to the citi- 
seas, eveiy one of whom he knew by name ; nor was he very nice 
about the means he used to obM^ them. Somebody talking with 
him once on this subject,'" told Mm he would make an excellent 
magistrate, if his behaviour towards the citizens was more impar- 
tial, and if he was not biassed in fiivour of one more than another : 
Crod forbid^ replied Themistocles, Ithould ever set iqnm a tribunal^ 
where my friends should find no more credit or fanour than 
strangers, Cleon, who appeared some time after at Athens, ob- 
served a quite different conduct, but yet such as was not wholly 
exempt from blame. When he came into the admimstration of puly- 
lic anairs, he assembled aU his friends, and declared to them, that 
Irom that moment he renounced their friendship, leist it should prove 
an obstacle to him in the discharge of his duty, and cause him to 
act with partiaUty and injustice. This was doing them very little 
honour, and entertaining no very high opinion or them. But, ajs 
. Plutarch says, it was not his frieads« but his passions, that he ought 
to have renounced. 

Aristides had the discretion to observe a just medium between 
these two vicious extremes. Bemg a fayourer of aristocracy, in 
imitation of Lycurgus, whom he greatly admired, he in a manner 
struck out a new path of his own; not endeavouring to oblige his 
friendis at the expen3e of justice, and yet sdways ready to do them 
service when consistent with it. He carefully avoided making use 
of his friends' recommendations for obtaining employments, lest it 
should prove a dangerous obligation upon him, as well as a plausi- 
ble pretext for them to require the same favour from him on the 
like occasion. He used to say, that the true citizen, or the hpnest 
man, ou^ht to make no other use of his credit and power, than upon 
all occasions to practise what was honest and just, and engage others 
to do the same. ' 

Considering this contrariety of principles aiid humours, we are 
not to wonder, it*, during the administraticm of these ^rreat men, 
there was a continual o{^)06ition between them. Themistocles 
who was bold ond enterprismg, was sure almost always to find 
Aristides a^rainst him,^ who thought himself oblige^ to thwart the 
other's designs, even sometimes when they were just and benefi- 
cial to the public, lest he should gain too great an ascendant and 
authority, which might become pernicious to the commonwealth. 
One day, having ffot the better of Themistocles, who had made 
some proposial really advantageous to the state, he could not contain 
himself, but cried aloud as he went out of the assembly, that th€ 
Athenians woiUd never prosper^ till they threw them bcih into Bo- 
rathrum ; the Barathrum was a pit, into which malefactors con 
demned to die Were thrown.f But notwithstanding this mutual 
opposition, when the common interest was at stc^e, tliey were no 

•Cic da Seaaet Plot. AaMiaittcw.Rflip. 11.808, 807 t PliitApoplithagm.i» 188. 
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jonger enemies : and whenever they were to take the field, or en 
gtige in any expedition, they agreed together to lay aside all differ- 
ences, on leaving the city, and to be at liberty to resume them on 
their return, if they thou^ght fit. 

The predominant passion of Themistocles was ambition and the 
love of glory, which discovered itself from his childhood. After 
the battle of Marathron, of which we shall speak presently, when 
the people were every where extolling the valour and conduct of 
Mntiades, who had won it, Themistocles generally appeared very 
thoughtful and melancholy : he spent whc3e nights without sleep, 
and was never seen at public feasts and entertainments as usual. 
When his friends, astonished at this change, asked him the reason 
of it, he made answer, that MiUiades's trophieg would not let him 
^leep. These were a kind of spur, which never ceased to ^oad 
and animate his ambition. From this time Themistocles addicted 
himself wholly tO arms; and the love of martial glory wholly en- 
grossed hmi. ^ 

As for Aristides, the love of the public good was the great spring 
of all his actions. What he. was most particularly admired for, 
was his constancy and steadiness under the unforeseen changes to 
which those who have the administration of public afilairs are ex- ' 
posed: for he was neither elevated with the honours conferred upon 
him, nor cast down at the contempt and disappointments he some- 
times experienced. On all occasions he preserved his usual cahn- 
ness and temper, being persuaded, that a man ought to ffive himself 
u|> entirely to his country, and to serve it with a perfect disinterest- 
edness, as well with regard to glory as to riches. The general 
esteem in which he was held for the uprightness of his intentions, 
the purity of his zeal for the interests of the state, and the sincerity 
of his virtue, appeared one davin the theatre, when oneof ^Eschy- 
lus*s plays was acting. For wnen the actor had repeated that verse 
which describes the character of Amphiaraus, He does not desire to 
seem an honest and virtuous man^ but really to be «o,'the whole au* 
dience cast their eyes upon Arbtides, and applied the eulogium to 
him. 

Another thing related of him, with respect to a public employ- 
ment, is very remarkable. He was no sooner made treasurer-gene- 
ral of the republic, than he made it appear that his predecessors in 
that ofilce had cheated the state of vast sums of money, and, among 
the rest, Themistocles in particular; for this great man, with tuQ 
his merit, was not irreproachable on that head. For which reason, 
when Aristides came to pass his accounts, Themistocles raised a 
powerful faction against him, accused him of having embezzled 
the public treasure, and prevailed so far as to have him condemned 
and fined. But the principal inhabitants, and the most virtuous 
part of the citizens, rising up against so unjust a sentence, not only 
the judgment was reversed, and the fine remitted, but he was elected 
treasurer again for thayear Ensuing. He then seemed to repent 
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of hi8 fimner admUrtratioii; and, by showing hkoidf more tractable 
and indukrent towards others,, he round out the secret of pleasing 
all that plundered the commonwealth. For,'as he neither reproved 
them, nor narrowly inspected their accounts, all those jplunderers 
ffrown fat with spoil and rapine, now extolled Aristides to the skies. 
It would have been easy for him, as we perceive, to have enriched 
himself in a post of that nature, which seems, as it were, to invite a 
man to it by the many favourable opportunities it lays in his way ; 
especially as he Jiad to do with officers, who, for their part, were 
intent upon nothing but robbing the pubjic, and would have been 
ready to conceal the frauds of the treasurer their master, upon con- 
dition he did them the same favour. 

These very officers now made interest with the people to have 
ium continued a third year in the same employment. But when the . 
time of election was come, just as they were upon the point ef 
electing Aristides unuumou&ly, he rose up, and warmly reproved 
the Athenian people ; WTicU, sajrs he, when I managed your treasure 
wUh cUl the JidelUtf dnd dihgence an honest nian is capable of^ 1 met 
with the most cruel treatment, and the most mortifying return ; and nova 
that I have abandoned it to the mercy of cUl these robbers of the pttb* 
Hcjiaman admirable man, and the best of citizens t Icannet help 
declaring to you that L am more ashamed of the' honour you do me 
this day, ffian I was of the condemnation you passed against me this 
time twelvemonth; and with gritflfind that it is more gloriouswith us 
to be complaisant to knaves, than to save the treasures of the republic. 
By this declaration he silenced the public plunderers, and gained 
the esteem of all good men. 

Such were the characters of these two illustrious Athenians, who 
began to display the extent of their merit, when Barius turned his 
arms against Greece. , . 

IL Darius setuts heralds %nto Greece, in order to sound the people, 
and to require them to submit, 

A. M. 3511. Before this prince would directly engage in this en* 

Ant. X c. 403. terprise, he judged it expedient, first of all, to sound 
the Grecian^, and to know m what manner the different states 
stood affected towards him.* With this view he sent heralds 
into all parts of Greece, to require earth and water in his name 
this was the form used by the Persians when they exacted submis- 
sion from those they were desirous of bringing under subjection. 
On th3 arrival of these heralds, many of the Grecian cities, 
dreading the power of the Persians, complied with their demands : 
and among^ these were the inhabitants or iEgina, a little isle, over 
against and not far from Athens. This proceeding_of the people 
of ^gina was looked upon as a public treason. The Athenians 

*Hwod.I.TLo.49-M. 
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represented the matter to the Spartans, who unnoediately sent dle^ 
menes, one of their kin^s, to apprehend the authors of it. The 
people of iEg?na refused to deliver them, under pretence that he 
came without his colleague. This colleague Wus Demaratus, who 
had himself suggested that excuse. As soon as Cleoraenes was re- 
turned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus for that 
ttfiVont, he endeavoured to ^t him deposed, as not being of the 
royal family ; and succeeded m his attempt by the assistance of the 
priestess of Delphi, whom he had suborned tc give an answer fa- 
vourable to his designs. Demaratus, not being able to endure so 
S'oss an affront, banished himself from his country, and retired to 
arius, who received him with open arms, and ffave him a con- 
siderable establishment in Persia. He was succeeded in the throne 
by LeutycMdes, who joined his colleague, and went with him to 
iKgina from whence they brought away ten of the principal inhabit'^ 
ants, and committed them to the custody of the Athenians, their 
declared enemies. Cleomenes dying not' long a^er, and the fraud 
he had committed at Delphi being mscovered, the Lacedemonians 
endeavoured to oblige the people of Athens to set those prisoners 
at liberty; but they refused. 

The Persian heralds that went to Sparta and Athena,* were not 
so favourably deceived as those that had been sent to the other 
cities. One of them was thrown into a well, and Vhe other into a 
deep ditch, and were bid to take thence earth and water. I should 
be less surprised at this unworthy treatment, if Athens alone had 
been concerned in it. It was a proceeding suitable enough to a^ 
popular government, rash, impetuous, and violent ; where ireason is 
seldom heard, and every thing determined by passion. But I do 
not here recognize the Spartan equity and gravity. They were at 
liberty to refuse what was demanded; but to treat public officers in 
such a manner was an q>en violation of the law of nations. If 
what historUns^ay on this head be true,t the crime did not remain 
unpunished. Talthybios, one of Agamenmon's heralds, was hon- 
oured at Sparta as a god, and bad a temple there. He revenged 
the indignities done to the heralds of the king of Persia, and made 
the Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, by bringing many terrible 
accidents upon them. In order to appease hun, and to expiate their 
offence, they sent afterwards several of their chief citizens into Per- 
sia, who voluntarily offered themselves as victims for their country. 
They were delivered into the hands of Xerxes, who would not let 
them suffer, but sent them back to their own country. As for the 
Athenians, Talthybius executed his venjreance on the family of 
Miltiades, who was principally cencemed in the outrage comnutted 
upon Darius's heralds. 

•Herod. I. TiLe. 133.138, t lUd. L tU^ e. 138,^18. Ptnii. in L«coOp p. US, 183. 
Vol. n. !iP 
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IIL The Persians dtfeeUed at Marathon by MUHades. The 
mdanchdly end of that general. 

A. M. 3S14. Darius immediately sent away Datis an4 Artapher> 

Ant. J. c. 490. nes, whom he had appointed generals in the room of 
Mardonius. Their instructions were to give up Eretria and Athens 
to be plundered, to hum all the houses and temples therein, to 
make all the inhabitants of both {daces prisoners, and to send them 
to Darius ; for which purpose they went provided with a great . 
number of chains and fetters. They set sail with a fleet of 5 or 600 
ships,* and an army of 500,000 men. After having made them* 
selves masters of the isles in the iEgean sea, which they did with- 
out difficulty, they turned their course towards Eretria, & city of 
Eubcea, which they took after a siege of seven days by the treachery 
of some of the principal inhabitan^ts : they, reduced it entirely 
to ashes, put all the inhabitants in chains and sent them to Per- 
sia. Darms,f contrary to their expectation, treated them kmdly, 
and ffave them a village in the countiy of Cissia for their habitation, 
which was but a day's journey from »usa, where Apollonius Tyanse- 
us found some of their descendants 600-years afterwards. | 

After this success at Eretria,^ the Persians advanced towards 
Attica. Hippids conducted them to Marathon, a little town by the 
sea-side. They took care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate 
of Eretria; and to let them know, that not an inhabitant of that 
place had escaped their vengeance, in hopes that this news would 
induce them to surrender immediately. Th^ Athenians had sent to 
Lacedesmon, to desire succours against the common enemy, which 
the Spartans granted them instantly, and without deliberation ; but 
which could not set oui till some da^rs after, on account of an an- 
cient custom and Sr superstitious maxim amongst them, that did not 
admit them to begin a march before the full of the moon. Not one 
of their other allies prepared to succour them, so great terror had 
the formidable army of the Persians spread on every side. The 
inhabitants of Platsee alone furnished them with 1000 soldiers. In 
this extremity the Athenians were obliged to arm their slaves, 
which had never been done there before tUs occasion. 

The Persian army commanded by Datis consistedof 100,000 foot, 
and 10,000 horse : that of the Athenians amounted in all but to 
10,000 men. It xczs iieaded by ten generals, of whom Miltiades was 
the chief; and these ten were to have the command of the whole 
army, each for a day, one after another. There was a great dis- 
|)ute among these generals whether they should hazard a battle, or 
expect the enemy within their walls. The latter opinion had a 
greai majority, and appeared very reasonable. For, what appear- 

* Plut. in MoraL p. 829. f Herod- 1. iv. c. 119. t Philostr. 1. i. c. 17. 

^ H«od. J. vi. c 108— 19a Cor. Nep. m Blik. c. iv.— vL Jiutin. I. ii. c. 3. Plut ia 
Airiiitid. 0.381. 
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ance of success could there be m facing with a handfbl of soldimnr 
so numerbus and formidable an army as that of the Persians? Mil 
tiades, however, declared for the contrary opinion, and showed that 
the only means to exalt the courage of their own troops, and to 
strike a terror into those of the enemy, was to advance boldly to- 
wards them with an air of confidence and intrepidity,. Aristides 
strenuously defended this opinion, and brought some of the other 
commanders into it ; so when the sufTi^ges came to be taken, they 
Were equal on both sides of the question. Hereupon Miltiades ad- 
dressed himself to Callimachus, who was then polemarch,'" and bad 
a right of voting as well as the ten commanders. He very warn Jy 
represented to him, that the fate of their country was then in his 
hands ; and that his single vote was to determine whether Athens 
should preserve her liberty, or be enslaved ; and that he had it in 
his power by one word to become as famous -as Harmodius and 
Aiistogiton, the authors of that liberty which the Athenians enjoyed. 
Callimachus pronounced that word in favour of Miltiades's opimon; 
and accordihgly a battle was resolved upon. 

Aristides, reflecting that a command which changes every day 
must necessarily be feeble, unequal, not of a piece, often contrary to 
itself, and incapable either of projecting or executing any uniform 
design, was of opinion, that tbeir danger was both too great and too 
pressing for them to expose their a&irs to such inconveniences. 
In order to prevent them, he judged it necessary to vest the whole 
power in one single person ;. and to induce his colleagues to act con* 
ibrmably, he himself set the first example of resignation. When 
the day came on which it was his turn to take upon him the com- 
mand, he resigned it to Mikiades, as the more able and experienced 
^neral. The other commanders did the same, aU sentiments of 
jealousy giving way to the love of the public good ; and by this 
day's behaviour we may learn, that it is almost as glorious to ac- 
knowledge merit in other persons, as, to have it in one's self. Mil- 
tiades, however, thought fit to wait till his owii day came. Then, 
like an able captain, he endeavoured by the advantage of the ground 
to gain what he wanted in strength and number. lie drew up his 
army at the foot of a mountain, that the enemy should not be able 
either to surroimd him, or charge him in the rear. On the two sides 
of the army he caused large t^es to be thrown, which were cut 
down on purpose, in order to cover his flimks, and render the Per- 
sian cavalry useless. ' Datis, their commander, was very sensible 
that the place was npt advantageous for him ; but, rolying upon the 
number of his Irobps, which was infinitely superior to that of the 
Athenians, and, besides, not being willing to stay till the reinforce- 
ment of the Spartans arrived, he determined to engage. The Atheni- 
ans did not wait for the enemy's charging them. As soon as the 
«t 

* The polemarch at Alfceni wai both an officer and a considerablp magirtrate, equally 
emnloypd to command in the anny and to administer jCutioe. I ihail ^ive a larger account 
of this officer in another place. 
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agaal of battle w«s fifiven, tbey ran against the enemy withcaH tlie 
fury imaginable. The Persians looked upon this first flftep of the 
Athenians as a piece of madness, considering their army was so 
small, and utterly destitute both of cavalry and archers: but they 
were quickly undeceived. Herodotus observes^ that this was the 
first time the Grecians began an engagement by running in this 
manner ; which may seem somewhat astonishing. ^ And, indeed, was 
there not reason to apprehend, that their running would in some 
measure weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of their first impe- 
tuosity ? and that the soldiers, having quitted their ranks, might be 
ouv of breath, exhausted, and in ^Htorder, when they came up to the 
enemy, who, waiting to receive them in good order, and without 
stirring, ought, one wt>uld think, to be in a condition to sustain their 
charge advantageously? This consideration engaged Pompey,* at 
the battle of Pharsalia, to keep his troops steady, and to forbid them 
making any moirement till the enemy made the first attack ; butf 
Cesarj blames Pompey*s conduct in this respects and gives this 
reasoii for it: that the impetuosity of an army's motion in running 
to^engage, inspires the soldiers with a certain enthusiasm and mar- 
tial fury, -gives an additional force to their blows, and increases and 
kiflames their courage^ which, by the rapid movement of so many 
thousand men toj?ether, is blown up and kindled, if I may use that 
expression, like ftunes by tie wind. I leave it to mihiary men to 
decide the point between those two great captains, and return to 
my i^ubject. 

The battle was very fierce and obstinate* ' Miltiades had made 
the wings of his army exceedm? strcoig, but had left the main body 
more^weak, andjQot so deep; the reason of which seans manifest 
enough. Having but 10,000 men to oppose to such a multitude of 
the enemy, it was impossible for him either to make an extensive 
front, or to give an ej]ual depth to his battations. He was obUged 
therefore to take his*choice ; and he imagined that he coidd gain 
the victorjT no otherwise than by the efforts he should make with 
his two wings, to break and disperse thobe of the Persians; noi 
doubting but, when his wings were once victorious, they would be 
able. to attack the enemy's main body in flank, and complete the 
victory without much difiicdty. This was the same plan as Han- 
nibal followed alberwards at the battle of Canne, which succeeded 
so well with him, and which indeed canjscarce ever fail of succeed- 
ing. The Persians then attacked the main body of the Grecian 
army, and macb? their greatest effort particulafly upon their front. 

* CiBfl.in Bell. Civil. I. iii. f Plut. in Pomp. p. 656. in fees. p. 719. 

} duod nobis quidetn nullft rad<Hie fkelnm & Pompeio videtur : propterea qufld estfjalft- 
i^un incitatio atque alacritaa naturaliter innata ooinibus, que itaulio pagne inoenditor 
Hanc non reprimere, sed augere imporStonuMlebenl. Qbs. 

Pint, in CSm. 
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ThiB was led l^ Aristides and Themistocles, who supported the at 
tack a long time with an intrepid courage and bravery, but were 
at length obliged to give ground. At that very instant came up 
Uieir two victorious wings, which had defeated those of the enemy, 
and put them to flight. Nothing could- be more seasonable for the 
main body of the urecian army, which b^an to be broken, being 
quite borne down by the number of the Persians. The scale was 
quickly turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed. They aU 
betook themselves to flight, not towards their camp, but to theii 
6h^)s, that they might make their escape. The Athenians pursued 
them thither, and set many of their vessels on fire. It was on tbia 
occasion that Cynagirus, the brother of the poet iEschylus, who 
had laid hold of one of the ships, in order to get iuto it with those 
that fled, had his right hand cut off,* and fell into vhe sea and was 
drowned. The Athenians todk seven ships. They had not above 
200 men killed on their mde in this en!^agementr whereas on the 
side of the Persians about 6000 were slam, without reckoning thoss 
who fell into the sea as thej endeavoured to escape, or those that 
were consumed with the ships set on fire. 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That un^ateful and perfidious 
citizen, in order to recover the unjust dominion usurped by his fa- 
ther Pisistratus over the Athenians, iiad the baseness to become a 
servile courtier to a Barbarian prince, and to implore his aid against 
bis native country. Urged on by hatred and revenge, he sug- 
gested all the means he could Invent to load his country with 
chains ; and even put himself at the head of its enemies, to reduce 
that city to ashes to which he owed bis birth, and agdnst which he 
had no other ground of complaint, than that she would ndt acknow- 
ledge him for her tyrant. An ignominious death, together with 
everlastbig infamy entafled upon his name, was the just reward of 
so black a treachery. 

Immediately after the battle,f an Athenian soldier, still reeking 
with the blood of the enemy, quitted the army, and ran to Athens 
to carry bis fellow-citizens the happy news of the victory. When 
he arnved at the magistrates* house, he only uttered two words, 
Jtehice the mctory^ U ours^X and fell down dead at theif feet. 

The Persians had thoi^ht themselves so sure of victory,} that 

they had brought marble to Marathon, in order to erect a trophy 

^there. The Grecians took this marble, and caused a statue to be 

^^made of it by Phidia^, in honour of the^oddess Nemesis,|| who had 

a temple near the place where the battle was ibught. 

* Justin addf, that Cynaginu, having^int bad his right an4 then his left hand cot off 
with an uce, laid hold of the Tenel with his teeth, and would not let go, so violent was his 
rage against the enemy. Tliis account is uCttrly fabulous, and has notUieleast appearanee 
" oftruth. 

t Plot, do ^or. Athea*^. 347. 

X Xdt/^fTfy X«t/^'k«lf*lcouldaotrondertheliveline«oftheQiaekeapresBionlaour 
language. $ Paus. 1. i. p. 6SI. 

. ilThis was the g^esB whose btt8ideiaitwaMopanishb\|iisli«taa4oppieiiioii. 
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The Penian fleet, instead of sailing by the islands, in order to re- 
enter Asia, doubled the cape of Sunium, with tlie design of surprising 
Athens before the Athenian forces should arrive there to defend 
(he city. But the latter had the precaution to march thither with 
nine tribes to secure their country, and performed their march with 
so much expedition, that they arrived there the same day. The 
distance from Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, or fifteen 
French leagues. This was a great exertion for an army that had 
just under^ne a long and severe battle. By this means the de> 
sign of the Persians miscarried. 

Aristides, the only general that staid at Marathon with his tribe, 
to take care of the spoil and prisoners, acted suitably to the ^ood 
opinion that was entertained of him. For, though gold and silver 
were scattered about in abundance in the enemy's camp, and 
though all the tents as well as galleys that were taken, were full 
of rich clothes and costly furniture, and treasure of all kinds, to an 
immense value, he not only was not tempted to touch any of it hixritf 
self, but hindered every body dse from touching it. 

As soon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lacedemo- 
nians began their march with 2000 men; and, haying travelled 
with all imaginable expedition, arrived in Attica after three days' 
forced march ; the distance from Sparta to Attica being no less than 
1200 stadia, or 150 E " " battle was fought the day 

before they arrived :* eeded to Marathon, where 

tliey found the fields ( bodies and riches. Afler 

having congratulated the happy success of the 

battle, they returned y. 

They were hinder id ridiculous superstition 

from having a share i action recorded in history. 

For it is almost with such a handful of men, as 

the Athenians were, t , le head against so nume- 
rous an army as that of the Persians, but should entirely route and 
defeat them. One is astonished to see so formidable a power at- 
tack so small a city and miscarry ; and we are almost tempted to 
question the truth of an event that appears so improbable, which ne» 
vertheless is very certain. This b%ttle alone shows what wonder • 
ful things may be performed by an able general, who knows how 
to take his advantages ; by the intrepidity of soldiers that are not 
afraid of death : by a zeal for one's country ; the love of liberty ; a 
hatred and detestation of slavery and ,tyranny ; which were senti- 
ments natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly very much aug- 
mented and inflamed by the very presence of Hippias, whom th^ 
dreaded to have again for their master, afler all that had passed be- 
tween them. 

Plato,f in more places than one, makes it his business to extol the 
battle of Marathon, and is desirous that action should be considered 

• Iiocr in Pan^gjr. p. 113. f In Hems. p. 330, 840 Et lib. iU. de Leg. p. 60^000 
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18 the source and origrinal cause of all the victories that were gain- 
ed afterwards. It was undoubtedly this victory that . deprived the 
Persian power of that terror which had rendered them so formida- 
ole, and had made every thing stoop before them : it was this vic- 
tory that taught the Grecians to know their own strength, and not 
u) tremble before an enemy terrible only in name ; that made them 
find by experience, that victory does not depend so much upon the 
number as the courage of troops ; that set before their eyas, in a 
most conspicuous light, the glory there is in sacrificing one's life in 
defence of our country, and ror the preservation of liberty ; and last- 
ly, that inspired them^ through the whole course of succeeding ages, 
with a noble emulation and warm desire to imitate their ancestors, 
and not to degenerate from their virtue. For, on all important 
occasions, it was customary among them to put the people in mind 
of MiltJades and his invincible troop, that is, of that little army of 
heroes, whose intrepidity and bravery had done so much honour to 
Athens. 

Those that were slain in the battle,* had all the honour immedi* 
ately paid to them that was due to their merit. Illustrious monu- 
ments were erected to them all, in the very place where the battle was 
foughti upon which their own names and that of their tribes were 
recorded. There were three distinct sets of monuments separately 
•erected, one for the Athenians, another for the Platseans, and a 
third for the slaves whom they had admitted amon|[ their soldiers 
on that occasion. Miltia - - ^ anerwards in the 

same place. 

The reflection Comelii what the A thenians 

did to honour the memo eserves to be taken 

notice of. Formerly, sa] Romans, our ances- 

tors rewarded virtue bj a, neither pompous 

nor magnificent, which h .^ g^.inted, and for that 

very reason were highly esteemed ; whereas now they are so pro- 
fusely bestowed, that little or no value is set upon them. The same 
thing happened, adds he, among the Athenians. All the honour 
that was paid to Miltiades, the deliverer of Athens and of all Greece, 
was, that, in a picture of the battle of Marathon, drawn by order 
of the Athenians, he was represented at the head of the ten com- 
manders, exlmrting the soldiers, and setting them an example of 
their duty. But this same people in later ages, being grown more 
powerful, and corrupted by the flatteries of their orators, decreed 
300 statues to Demetrius Phalereus. 

Pkitarch makes the same reflection,! and wisely observes, that 
the honour^ which is paid to great men ought not to be looked 
upon as the reward of their illustrious actions, but on?y as a mark 

* PauB. in Attic, p. 60, 61. f Cor. Nep. in BTilt c. vi.*» % In prase. d« rap 

ger. p. 820. 
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of esteem in which they are held, the remembrance whereof such 
monuments are intended to perpetuate. It is not then the statelineas 
or magnificence of public monuments which gives them their value, 
or miJces them durable, but the sincere ^titude of those that 
erect them. The 300 statues of Demetnus Phalereus were all 
thrown down even in his own life-time, but the picture in which 
Miltiftdes*s comrage was represented was preserved many ages af- 
ter him. 

This picture was kept at Athens in a gallery adorned and enriched 
with different paintings,"" all excellent in their kind, and done by the 
greatest masters; which, for that reascm, was called Poecile^ from 
the Greek word vouUxn^ signifymg vatied and diversified. The cele- 
brated Polysnotus, a native of the isle of Thasos, tod one of the finest 
painters of his time, pcinted this picture, or at least the greatest 
part of it ; and, as be valued himself upon his reputation, imd was 
more attached to glory than interest, he did it gratuitously, and 
would not receive any recompense for it. The city of Athens there- 
fi)re rewarded him with a sort of coin that was more acceptable 
to his taste% by procuring an order from the Amphyctions which 
assigned him a public lo^^g in the city, where he might live du 
rinff his own pleasure. 

The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was of no very 
long duration.! After the battle of Marathon, he had desired and 
obtained the command of a fieet of seventy ships, in order to punish 
and subdue the islands that had favoured the Barbarians.. Accord- 
ingly he reduced several of them ; but havmg had ill success in the 
isle of Pares, and, upon a false report of the arrival of the enemy's 
fleet, having raised the siege which he had laid to the capital, 
wheiein he had received a very dan^rous wound, he returned to 
Athens with his fleet ; and was there impeached by a citizen, called 
Xanth^>pus, who accused him of having raised the siege through 
treachery, and in consideration of a great sum of money given him 
by the long of Persia. Little probability as there was in this ac- 
cusation, it nevertheless prevailed over the merit and innocence of 
Miltiades. He was condemned to lose his life,} and to be thrown 
into the Barathrum; a sentence passed only upon the greatest 
criminals and malefactors. The magistrate opposed the execution 
of so unjust a condemnation. AU the fiivour shown to this preserver 
of his countrv, was to have the sentence of death commuted into a 
penalty of finy talents^ or 50,000 crowns French money, being the 
sum to which the expenses of the fleet, that had been equipped 
upon his solicitation and advice, amounted. Not being rich 
enough to pay this sum, he was put into prison, where he died 
of the wound he had received at Pares. Cimon, his eon, who 
was at this time very young, signalized his piety on thtt occasion, 
as we shall find hereafter he signalized his cpurage. He purchased 

ri?!'-'?!!!*®-'!^ t Herod. I. Ti.e 132.138. Co Nop. in BlUt. c tU riii 
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the perminion of burying his father's body, by paying th« fine of 
50,000 crowns, in which ne had been condenmed ; which sum the 
youngr man raised, as well as he could, by the assistance of his 
friends and relations. 

Cornelius Nepos observes, that what chiefly induced the Athenians 
to act in this manner with regard to Miltiades, was his very great 
merit and reputation, which made the pe<^le, who were but lately de- 
livered from the yoke of slavery under risistratus, apprehend that 
' Miltiades, who had formerly been tyrant of the Chersonesvis, mi^ht 
affect the same at Athens. They therefore chose rather to punish 
an innocent person,"^ than to blunder perpetual apprehensions of 
him. To this same principle was the institution of the ostracism at 
Athens owing. I have elsewheref given an account of the most 

fausible reasons xipoD which the ostracism could be founded : but 
do not see how we can fully justify so strange a pohcy, to which all 
merit becomes suspectej), and virtue itself appears criminal. 

This appears {dainly in the banishment of Aristides.^ His invio- 
lable attachment to justice obliged him on many occasions to oppose 
Themistocles, who did not pique himself upon his delicacy in that 
respect, and who spared no intrigues and cabals to engage the suf- 
frages of the people, for removing a rival who always opposed his 
ambitious deagns. In this instance it was evident,} that a person 
may be superior in merit and virtue, without beinff so in influence. 
The impetuous eloqu^ce of Themistocles prevailed over the justice 
of Aristides, and occasioned his banishment. In this kind of trial 
the citizens gave their suflVa^res hf writing the name of the accused 
persott^ upon a shell, called m Creek or«ry«tftoy, from whence came 
the term Ostracism. On this occasion a peasant, who could not 
write, and did not know Aristides, applied to him, and desired him 
to put the name of Aristides upon his shell. Hat he done you ami/ 
virongy says Aristides, that you cure/or condemning htm in tkU manner ? 
JVb, replied the other, / do not 90 much tu Ifnoto him ; hut lam quite 
Ured and angry with hearing every body cM hwK the Just. Aris- 
tides, without saying a word more, cahidy took the shell, verote his 
name in it, and returned it. He set out for his banishment, im- 
ploring the gods that no accident might befall his country, to laake 
It regret him. The great CamiUusJ) in a like case, did not imitate 
his generosity, and prayed to a quite different effect, desiring the 
gods to force his ungrateful country, bf some misfortune, to have 
occasion for his aid, and to recall him as soon as possible. 

O fortunate republic, ezdaims Valerius Maximus,ir speaking of 

* Hec popolua reipieien nnaliut eum innocentem pleeti, qu4m se diutiikt etie in tirno*. 
t Method of teaching, &c. tqI. iU. p. 407. t Plut. in Ari«t. p. 332, 383. 

<^ In his cognitum est, auaiOo antistaret eloqoenda ianocentiaB. Qoanquam eoim aded 
•xcellebat Arisddes abstiniwL} et uniu poft hominum memoriam, ^aod qnidem imm 



Audi^imufl, cognondne JaJOSS sit appellatus ; tamen 4 Themistocle coliabe&ctus t 
iU& exilio deeem annomin multtVCus est. Cor. J^ep. in JIfiat. 

11 In exilium abiit. precatus ab diis immortalibus, si innoxio sibi M injoria fieiet, piiao 
quoque tempore desioeriuiii sui civitati ingrata faoerent. Liv* 1. t. n. «. 

H Val.Max Lt.cS. 
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Aristides's banishment, which after having so basely treated the 
most virtuous man it ever produced, was yet able to find citizens 
zealously and faithfully attached to her service! Felices Athenas^ 
qute pott illitu exUium invenire cUiguetn atU virum bonumy out anum* 
Urn nd civem potuenmt; cum quo tunc ipsa sanctitas migravU f 

SECTION vra. 

Darivt nstftret to make war to penon agaiott Egypt aad anSmt Greeae; ia weventad 
bv death. Diqrate between two of bm sona, eoaceraing the lucceHioa to the crown. 
Xerxea ia choaen king. 

When Darius received the news of the defeat of his army 
at Marathon,"" he was violently enraged; and that bad success 
wsA so ftr from discouraging or diverting him from carrying 
on the war against Greece, uiat it onl^ served to animate him 
to pursue it with the greater viffour, m order to be revenged 
at the same time for the burning of SarcUs, and for the dishonour 
Incurred at Marathon* Being thus determined to march in per- 
son with all his forces, he despatched orders to all Ins subjects in 
the several provinces of his em^re to arm thenvselves for this ex- 
pedition. 

A. M . SS17. After having spent tinee years In making the ne- 

Ant. J. o. 487. cessary preparations, he had another war to carry cm, 
occasidned by the revolt of Egypt. It seems firom what we read 
in Diodorus Siculus,t that Danus went thilfaer hiiiuBelf to quell % 
and that he succeeded. That histprian relates, that upon this 
princess desiring to have his statue placed before Sasostris, the 
chief priest of the Egyptians told him he had not yet equalled the 
glory ff that conqueror, and that the king, far from being offended 
at the Egyptian priest's freedom, made answer, that he would en- 
deavour to surpass it. Diodorus adds Luther, that Darius, detest- 
ing the impious cruelty which his predecessor Cambvses had 
exercised in that country, expressed great reverence for their gods 
and temples, that he had several conversations with the Egyptian 
priests upon matters of religion and government ; and that, naving 
leaiDt of them, with what gentleness their ancient kings used to 
treat their subjects, he endeavoured, after his return into Persia, 
to form himself upon their model. But HerodotusJ more worthy 
(^belief in this particular than Diodorus, only observes, that this 
prince, resolving at once to diastise his revolted subjects, and to 
be avenged of his ancient enemies, determined to make war against 
both at the same time, and to attack Greece in person wiui the 
main body of his army, while the rest of it was employed in the re- 
duction of Egypt. 

A. M. 35ia According to the ancient custom among die Permans,! 
Ant. J. c. 485. their king was not allowed to go to war, without having 
first named the person that should succeednim in the throne ; a cufr* 

•H«od.-7H.cl tLib.l.p.54.85. J Liv*vi.e.8. ( Hand. L vi. e. S, S 
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torn wisely estabHsbed to prevent the state's being exposed to the 
troubles which generally attend the uncertainty of a successor, to 
the inconveniencefl of anarchy, and to the cabals of various pre- 
tenders. Darius, before he undertook his expedition against Greece, 
thought himself the more obliged to observe this rule, as he was 
already advanced in years, and as there was a dispute between two 
of his sons on the subject of succeeding to the empire, which nught 
occasion a civil war after his death, if he lef); it undetermined. Da- 
rius had three sons by his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, all 
three born before their father came to the crown ; and four more by 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were all born after their father's 
accession to the throne: Artabazanes, called by Justin Artamenes, 
was the eldest of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artabazanes 
alleged in his own behalf, that, as he was the eldest of all the bro- 
thers, the right of succession, according to the custom and practice 
of all nations, bdonged to him in preference to all the rest* Aerxes's 
argument was, that as he waeP the son of Darius by Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, who founded the Persim em]Hre, it was more 
just that the orown of Cjnrus should d^olve upon one of his de- 
scendants, tlian upon one that was not. Demaratus, the Spartan 
king, who had been unjustly deposed by his subjects, and was at 
that time in exile at the court of Persia, secretly suggested to 
Xerxes another lyrfifument to support his pretensions: that Artaba- 
zanes was indeed the eldest son of Darius, but he, Xerxes, was the 
eldest son of the king ; and therefore, Artabazanes bein^ bom when 
his father was but a private person, all he '^ould pretend to, on ac- 
count of hi0 seniority, was only to inherit uis private estate; but^ 
that he, Xerxes, being the first-born son of the king, had the best 
right to succeed to the crown. He farther supported this argument 
by the example of the Lacedcemonians, who admitted none to in- 
herit the kingdom but those children that were bom afler their fa- 
ther's accession. The right of succession was accordingly determined 
m favour of Xerxes. 

Justin* and Plutarch place thb dispute afler Darius's decease. 
They both take notice of the pmdent conduct of these two brothers 
in a point of so much delicacy. According to their manner of re- 
lating this fact, Artabazanes was absent when the king died ; and 
Xerxes immedieU;ely assumed all che marks, and exercised all the 
functions, of the sovereignty. But upon his brother's return, he 
quitted the diadem and the tiara, which he wore in such a manner 
as only suited the king, went out to meet him, and showed him all 
imaginable respect. They agreed to make their uncle Artabanes 
the arbitrator of their difference, and without any farther appeal, to 
acquiesce in his decision.f All the while this dispute lasted, the 

* Justin. 1. ii. c. 10. Plat, de frat amore, p. 488. 

f Ado5 fraterna contentio fuit, at nee Tietor insuftaverit, neo victus dolaerk ; ipsoaue litis 
tempore invicem munera miserint ; jucunda quo^ue inter se non solum, sed credula con 
vivia liabiieruit ; Jodkiaifr ^uoque iwum uo* arb^nc, fline cravitio fuerit* Tantd nMd«- 
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two brotfaera showed one another all the demonatnticMit of a tniJ^ 
fraternal friendship, by koeping up a continual intercourse of pre- 
sents and entertainments, from whence their mutiid esteem and 
confidence for each other banished all fears and suspicions on both 
sides; and introduced an unconstrained cheerfulness and a perfect 
security. This is a spectacle, says Justin, highly worthy of our ad- 
miration : to see, whilst most brothers are at daffgers-drawing with 
one another about a small patrimony, with what moderation and 
temper both waited for a decision, which was to dispose of the 
greatest empire then in the universe. When Artabanes gave judg- 
ment in favour of Xerxes, Artabazanes the same instant prostrat^ 
himself before him, acknowledging him for bb master, and placed 
him upon the throne with his own hand ; by which proceeding he 
showed a greatness of soul truly royal, and infinitely superior to all 
human dignities. This ready acquiescoice in a sentence so con- 
trary to his interests, was not the efiect of an artful policy, that 
knows how to dissemble upon occasion, and to derive honour to it- 
self from what it couliMiot prevent: no; it proceeded from a real 
respect for the laws, a sincere afi*ection for his bfother, and an in- 
difference for that which so warmly inflames the ambition of man- 
kind, and so frequently arms the nearest relations against each other. 
For his part, during his whole life, he continued IKrmly attached to 
the interests of Xerxes, and prosecuted them wi^i so much ardour 
and zeal, that he lost his life in his service at the battle of Salarois. 

To whatever time this dispute is to be placed,''' it is certain that 
Darius could not carry into executimi the double expedition he was 
^tneditating against Egypt and Greece, and that he was prevented 
by death from pursmnff that project. He bad reigned thirty-six 
years. The epitaphf of this prince, which contains a boast that he 
could drink much without disordering his reason, proves that the 
Persians actually thought that circumstance for their glory. We 
shall see in the sequel, that Cyrus the Youn^r ascribes this quality 
to himself, as a perfection that rendered lum more worthy of the 
throne than his elder brother. Who in these times would think of 
annexing this merit to the qualifications of a good prince? 

Darius had manv excellent qualities, but they were attended v^ith 
great failings; and the kingdom felt the effects both of the one and 
the other. For such is the condition of princes,| that they never 
act nor live fbr themselves alone. Whatever they do, either as to 
good or evil, they do it for their people ; and the interests of the 
one and the other are inseparable. Darius had a great fund of 
gentleness, equity, clemency, and kindness for his people : he J'^vcd 
justice, and respected the laws : he esteemed merit, and was careful 

nUids tum fratres inter w r^na maxima dividebant, qoAm nunc exigna pfttrimonia parti- 
nnttir. Justtn. 

* Herod.l. vi.e.4. 

t ^H/vr^jir ««1 o7r#f irifuf ifh^, »«# ^•Dror ^iem MMxZe, Athen. L a 
f, 434. ^ * 

} IiaaaaMiit,mlMM«aalMMVMtraadr«nip.pfirtbNiant T«ea.LiT.e.& 
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lo reward it: he was not jealous of his rank or authority, ao as to 
exact a forced h^xna^ or to render himself inaccessible ; and not- 
withstanding his own great experience and abilities in public afiairs, 
he would hearken to the advice of others, and reap the benefit of 
tlieir counsela It is d" him the Holy Scripture* speaks, where it 
says, that he did nothing without consulting the wise men of his 
coiu*t He was not afiraid of exposing his person in battle, and was 
always cool even in the heat of action : he said of himself, that the 
most imminent and urgent danger served only to increase his coa- 
rage and his prudence. In a word, there have been few princes 
more expert than he in the arl of governing, or more experienced 
in the business of war. Nor was the glory of being a conqueror, it 
indeed it be^ glory, wanting- to his clmracter. For he not only re 
stored and entirely confirmed the empire of Cyrus, which had beei^ 
very much shaken by the ill conduct of Cambyses and the Magiat* 
impostor; but he likewise added many great and rich provinces to 
it, and particularly India, Thrace, Macedonia, and the Isles contigu- 
ous to the coasts of Ionia. 

But sometimes these good qualities of hir^ve way to failings of 
a quite opppsite nature. Do we see any thing like Darius's usual 
gentleness and good-nature in his treatment of that unfortunate fa- 
ther, who desired the fiivour of him to leave him one of his three 
sons at home, while the other two fi)llowed the Idng in his expedi- 
tion 1 Was there ever an occasion wherein he had more need of 
counsel, than when he formed the design of making war upon the 
Scythians? And could anyone give more prudent advice than what 
his brother gave him upon that occasion ? But he would not follow 
it Does there appear in that whole expedition any mark of wis- 
dom or prudence ? What do we see in all that afiair, but a prince 
intoxicated with his greatness, who fancied there is nothing in the 
world that can resist him ; and whose weak ambition to signalize 
himself by an extraordinary conquest, had stifled all the good sense, 
judgment, and even military knowledge, he formerly displayed ? 

Wliat constitutes the solid glory of Darius's reign is, his being 
chosen by God himself as Cyrus had been before, to be the instru- 
ment of his mercies towards his people, the declared protector of 
the Israelites, and the restorer of the temple at Jeruadem.' The 
reader may see this part of history in the book of Ezra, and in the 
writiqgs of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 

•■M]kLl& t Plat ia Apofili p^ in 

END OP VQLUMfi HBCOtOX 
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